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PRERICE 


Diirinj; thr Iasi fow yrar?. Dr. L’lmrad M. ArcHi^lirri^ arwl f liavc 
l)(!cn cnp.i[;c(t in (hr annlv?>is »f iiialrri.ii coUrrtrti hy nur^rlvr^- and 
nihrrs in ihr invcslntaUMm of NcwlniiyiMirl, and 

Cfivinly C'larr, In’Innd. 'I'lif'C rr^Mndics ilinvii’il l>y W, 
Warnrr, df-vcluiinl frf»in llic MX'ial aniliroinihsthal ‘'Miilir- Hr'ini-' 
law Maliriow^ki, A. R. KaiklinV'IUMWii, and W, I,. VV.uiut iti 
prinii«iv(' HHTiriy. 'I'liry wrir an alh'iiipr in .il'ldv In in 

Wr^trrji Kurnucan civili/aliiim llir iiu'tlinik »^vd in rrwarilir;- t>n 
primiiivc [imjilrs. 

After rpiurnini; Irom t)ic lirM, Dr, ArrnsVierj' and 1 hrc.iiiir 
more and nu»re concerned willi iJ»e nec<l of lies'clupltij; pred'-r! 
inrtlicjd^ of analysi<^ of Iniinan relation^. Dp In lliis liinr. ar had 
acce|iied the premier iliai the niin «f ilir iiivestij^.atlon was Jo jpvr 
a (IcKTiptivn and liirraty aecownt of the 6oc(riir> dr, dl wiih, ;nid 

Dr, ArPiidirr^j's I'o/ik, The Irith (^on/ttrym/Jn, I'a^rd on his Luwr]) 
lectures, was an efiort in tlii' dir««;iion. Necr^'iajy lo any dr^rip- 
lion, however, is some mui of H'hrinr of interjUfiaiii'n, and i-nr 
basic idea \tas i<i shenv liow llir vailoijs .-jvtiviTies id nirn in liir^r 
MKrieuVs were iniertirpriideni. Mncli of our iiiiojin idoii, as in any 
field invchiii'ailoct, vori'-i-'led of ^tafeinenls nj iiiiujni.iMi', .ni>l wr 
had ^;re;tt i|uaiiliur<v of ilu's suit ol iii.tteiMl, ll•::r]S|rr \sidi tnncli 
(iiaieria! I'alliered fiotii inw-paprr'. ric. 'I'wo ipnsiioni^ aii'w in the 
course of (lie inirslhjaiiori. 

‘Dip lir-i was simply h«»w in kimw wfiat was stpidJa am aiol uii ii 
could Ilf (lisrrj'ardrd. ^Ve liad u^rd such leniis as ■’•nlid.iTity" 
(iJiirklii'ini), “o|i|iiidii<iu.'' ”vii|irr«adinaiion and '>id(i<rdiN;ni>'ii'’ 
(SiiiiiiU'I), ■'ini<iir;iti"i!” (RaddiffC'Hiown), ‘'ftitutiiai" (Maliiiiov- 
ski), as I'xplaiiainiv conerpt:,. Inii we c'«ul«l hinl n«i tlrar ruh-’, by 
wliicli ue coubi hr cniain that any of rlieo’ apjdird to ilir |'.n- 
liciilar material lliat we had to anaUve. The -iiond diJlinihy ao^ r 
in the nature of rlie dfH'ription. dhe rlho>i;4r.i|d(!r Uaditarii 
iiss\imrs that eveiythin;: in a mhiiMv shouhi he d<'-erii"d. llo'.M'crr 
uwfiil this ina>' be for primitive in nmileiii C' ^iinonitic ■ 

the dcHTiption of triliniial piiiiT'-'.i-. and -d llii- jini.d*. "f ilnisih'’- 
and snarl iiinirlii's i*- ipI'ViouhIv an act «d MH'rrrj«i;*aiioti. ’-iosi’ Jlii-i 
sort (d tliiti!' Ii;t'i alnadv brru well dfM iil'rd in I' eliuii il puhlii .sin n.. 

As we tried to sk<Mtli an rllnioj'.rapliii' drMrij'toai. ssr lU'Or 

and niMie cniain iliai sij^h an ordi'niii: of the t.or, imtld br b.riil 

*1 
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upon rules arising from tlic process ol dcscriplion, which we had 
foiled to recognize. If the mnlcrial was to he treated syslcniatlcaliy, 
we saw that suck rules would have to be made prccim.\ anti in so 
doing we discovered that we had to develop o[H!rnlionB wliicii could 
be used non-intuiiivcly. When we examined the rules ol thumb 
we hud vised to organize our literary dcscriptinn, we saw that llicy 
were a mixture of intuitive perceptions and empirical gencralizationv. 
We twiUl iwt -ixpUin even, w ouRclvcs wliere the itiluitions began 
and the obscrvntiojis ended. 

It was only on closer examination of our mciliods of analysis, 
however, as the result of the inHucncc of the works of Malinowski, 
Ogden and Richards, Korzybski, Hridgman, Pareto, and of our 
personal association with I3r. Lawrence J. Henderson, that we began 
to see that much of what we thought was ordering of fact by the 
above-mentioned explanatory concepts could not be subjected in 
verification. In fact, what we were trying to do was to get at the 
observable facts of human relations through the interpretation of 
the language of our informants, and we therefore liad to do two 
things; First, work out objective methods for Uie analysis of lan¬ 
guage, and second, find out what the observable facts actually were 
and how they could be described objectively. 

Here we were immensely aided by the work of Bronislaw Mal¬ 
inowski. He too had been faced with the problem ol the interpre- 
taiian of hngoage, and in his supplement to Of^den md Richard^' 
Meaning of Meaning (referred to later on in this book), he out¬ 
lined how language was a mode of action and how "meaning'* could 
only be derived by referring the symbols used to the actions of 
individuals. We then turned to the analysis of structure to wliich 
many of these symbols referred, and finally to the happenings 
between individuals who we regarded ns making up these structures, 
such as families, stores, factories, churches, government institutions, 
clubs, and other associations. We were then able, finally, to find out 
what could be studied objectively and how we might go about 
translating our intuitions into verifiable facts. 

Our metheds developed from a need to treat our material in an 
objective fashion. They are tentative, but seem to us to be a useful 
way to describe human relations. The present volume is to serve 
as an introduction to methods that can be applied in quantitative 
investigations of human interaction, Otiicr commitments prevented 
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Dr, Arcnaberg from collaborating in the writing of this volume, 
but he worked with the nxithor in formulating the present statement, 
and gave manj' valuable suggestions in the iinal preparation of the 
manifsci'ipt. 

We should like to take this opportunity to express our tiunks to 
the many people xvdio have assisted us during the unsteady develop¬ 
ment of the ideas represented here, particularly to Professor Edwin 
R. Wilson, Dr. Carl Docring, and Miss Alice E. Forbes of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, Dr. W. J, Crozier of tlie 
IBiological Laboratories, Harvard University, and to Dr. Ivan Get¬ 
ting, for flicir patience in aiding us to develop a mathematical point 
of view. Dr. Willard van O. Quine has helped us in formulating 
precisely many of our definitions, and my colleague, Professor Fritz 
J. Roetlilisbcrgcr of the Department of Industrial Research, lias been 
more than helpful in many discussions of tlie problems lierc treated. 
To our colleagues in the two researches, W. Lloyd Warner, Solon 
Kimball, Burleigh B. Gardner, Buford Junker, Leo Srolc, Josiali 
Low, Paul Lunt, Robert Snider, and hlarian Lee, we arc most 
grateful, for without the material which they helped to collect, and 
without the collaboration that wc enjoyed during tlic wliolc period 
of the field investigation, wc should never have been able to reach 
our present position. The interest and support of Dr. Elton Mayo 
and Dean Wallace B. Donhnin of the Gradxiatc School of liusinc.ss 
Administration, and Dr. Ernest A. I-Jootcn of l))c Department of 
Anthropology, have greatly facilitated the uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment of the work. Especially, I must thank Miss Grnce Senders 
for lier assistance in the writing and editing of the volume and in 
analyzing material, and Mr. F. L. W. Richardson, Jr., for his 
work in analyzing material. 

Lastly, we want to thank Dr. Lawrence J. liejidcrson, to wlioin 
this book is dedicated. His criticism of our early efforts helped to 
make explicit the steps ncccs.snry to develop a scientific treatment 
of the phenomena, and his suggestions helped crystallize the opera¬ 
tions we have used.** 
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I. HUMAN RELATIONS AND TEIE METHOD OF 

SCIENCE 

There arc di/liculties m hecinninf; any work u'hich deals with 
the relations of iiuliviihinls. Ordinarily, it is easy to classify the 
subject matter of a hook; the author begins w'ith the label of his 
subject and a stateme/Jt of his point of view toAvarcIs it. Hut tins 
niDiiograph s\iffcr-s from the previous heterogeneity of the subject, 
namely, that the relations of individuals arc studied in many different 
disciplines. Physiologists, medical men, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
ps3’chonrjaJ)'.sts, sociologists, cthiiologi.sts, anthropologists, geographers, 
economists, political scientists, historians, social workers, administra¬ 
tors, to mention only a few, arc all dealing in some way with liuman 
relation. And hiologists, ecologists, animal sociologists deal V'itli the 
relations of animals to one another. A complete list of the titles of 
all the subjects dealing wholly or in part with the interactions of 
individuals would fill a page. Witli such a list to choose from, 
no one label gives tlie general scope of the subject. The author and 
his collaborator are anthropologists, and altJjough ^ve regard liuman 
interaction as the subject of what is called social or cultural 
anthropology, the ordinary use of the term is much different from 
our own definition. In order not to use a label which might imply 
a narrower field of interest than we actimlly intend to treat, we 
have indicated by the title that w'c shall study the interaction of 
individuals witlioiit regard for traditional boundaries, and in par¬ 
ticular, we shall outline methods of measurement ^vh^ch can be 
applied to human relation."!. 

We have further limited the field of consideration by excluding 
material gathered from suhhumans, except by occasional reference. 
The rctason for this is simple. Biologists iind animal sociologists 
consider man an animal, and are more likely to be u’illing to apply 
methods of observation and measurement worked out on man to 
other animals, On the other hand, people who concern themselves 
with the study of man arc somctimc.s suspicious of results drawn 
from subliuman material unless the methods emplo.ved in obtaining 
them were also applied to hiimnns. Therefore, we work primarily 
with man without informing them that man is an animal. 

We shall make an innovation which it is well to point out to 
the unsuspecting. In thf.s hook we intend tn apply the mclliods of 
the exact sciences to the interactions of people. Wo shall, therc- 
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i forcV^lgorously limit ourselves to inferences derived from observa¬ 
tion. We shall not make assumptions about our knowledjtc nf man 
or any single man’s ideas about himself. We ^hall use «ibjeclivc 
techniques, and our primary interest will be the dcvclnpinent of 
methods for measuring human relations in order (o [iredict the lin- 
liavior of individuals in interaction. We sliall not concern our¬ 
selves with the terminology and Ideas used In all llii' subjects listed 
abovt. Not sht\\l we w lo tTaiviUt.c thevr tctminology into ovirs, 
nor point out in what ways the ideas of other people are .somewhat 
like our own. We slitiU refer to others only where there arc flcfinitc 
established facts having a bearing on our own ilcfiiiitions and 
description. 

One of the most curious phenomena in the liisiory oi human 
thought has been the consistent inability of men who have been 
concerned with humnn behavior to npply the methods 'whicli have 
had such evident success in the physical sciences. Not only has this 
been true of sociologisK and psychologlst.s, economists, political 
scientists and so on, but even tlic physiologists, when tJiey have )ind 
to deal with the relations of animals to the e.\tcritnl environmi’nt, 
have often been caught in curious verbal cages. Pavliiv cimstniitly 
refers in his lectures to bis surprise and gratidcatinn ihuv he l\as 
had sucli fine results from the objective method, and his miteratiuii 
. of the story of his diflicullics in emancipating himself from sub¬ 
jectivity, from talk of "will” and "lliougju,” and .so on, iiulicatos 
that he never felt entirely at home with his objective vocabulary 
( 18 ). Of course, many physiologists have been exempt from tl'ii-' 
sort of difficulty, as the works of Jaques Locb, G. H. Parker, W. J. 
Crozier, and many others abundantly prove. 

TJie troubles that students of behavior have found themselvc-; in 
have been due not so much to a natural tendency to indulge in 
anthropoiuoiphic thinking but rather to the fact that tlic iiicihods 
of science have not been clearly formulated until reccntlj*. Altlunigli 
the experimental method has been highly developed in physics, chem¬ 
istry, and physiology, the justification of its use was entirely empiri¬ 
cal. If you wanted to get results you had to use it, and in the kinds 
of problems with -which the physicist and chemist rvei-e dealing, tlie 
end certainly justified the means. Many of the ideas about "fnices,” 
“space,” and so on, were extremely primitive, and although .striking 
results were obtained, they w'cre due with few exceptions to tlic 
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tractahilitv of tlir material rather than to the sophistication of the 
scientists as to tlicir niethoas. When the student of animal and 
human lieliavior tried to take over the experimental method, he found 
iliat this luiastcd tool of the physical sciences would not work in 
anvtliinu like the same way. Experiments in '‘learning, dis- 
criniinalinn,” etc., as well as field observations were not so very 
different from work done in the sciences, but the results of many 
of these "experiments’' and "observations" seemed to be singularly 

''"tiIc cnnseiiucnces of this discovery xverc in the best anthrepomor- 
phic tradition. In spite of the achievements of physiologists, some 
of wlioni were achieving significant results with the experimental 
method, it became more popular to believe tlmt man, or, as an 
alternaiivo theory, all living beings, were too comp ex to he pre¬ 
dictable, The failures of the experimentalists, or at least their lack 
of consincuous successes, rcinforccil the vita ists, idealists, and 
others who adlicrcd to special revelation. Ihc early .stages of the 
application of more "exact" methods in imitation o the physical 
scientists were tlic occasion either for mirth or for Immorlcss 
rationalisations of the "essential otherne^" of man. Immense masses 
of information were collected and called researches in t ic .sue al 
sciences, Tlieir general futility was rationalized by scholars who 
pointcil out that the "laws of the social sciences* could not be laws 
hut were only tendencies, and that in any ease tlic information might 

be useful some day. , , , . i r 11 t i 

Tlic failure of the experimental mcthnil m the field of uman 

l,<.|,avi„. ,v„s .l„c t., ,;c„cral iK«ora,.cc of .t. laa.tat.ans, as well as to 
the faet that the tcchni<|.ie a,„l temtinoloRj' of the phystcal sciences, 
often pt.relv intitative, were blindly applied w.thout untie,-stand,nK 
the eontlitinns necessary to success. The rapid develop,nen of statis¬ 
tics tlnrintt the last fifty years also cnntnbntcd to thts state, stnee 
„n,ny neople failed to understand that stattst.cal s,B,nficanee ,s no 
guarantee that functional relations exist m phenomena Ihus the 
use of statistical nrethnils has in larRc measure been subst,toted for 
.n-ccise methods of observation, on the theory that count ,or noses is 
the essence of scientific method, whether or not there is any demon- 
strate .1 relationship I.etween variables Intzainess ,n del.,,,t,on ,s 
too often rCRanlcl as a R.iarantec nl the anpred.ctahle properties of 

urganiiiuis. 
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Briefly, the metlioils cif llie exact sciences can nnly bn >npil wbers 
\ve arc able to define rcl:iliimslii|>s of fuiicrionrd ilr|wntii up. Ail 
statements on rclalionships are of file jiciicral form x»^ f^y), that 
is, a modification of one vatIuUle is followed by a modificaluin of 
another. It is a matter of oliscrvaiion and an iniluci/on froni experi¬ 
ence xvlicthcT suclt conditiims of funclmtwl dependmee exist in any 
field of invcsti^fition. 'DuTcfiirc, the first «.iep in the ilrvcloinncnt 
of a science is tltc derinUlnn td a class of plicmjiiirna pus^sessiiit; this 
characteristic. If this is not done at the oiiiset of any Invi^stii'ation 
then there is every reason to believe that relahoiis of funciidiial 
dependence will never he discovered. I’lie hopeful prot:css of cor¬ 
relating cverythiiiK in sight, under the delu’^ion lliat significant values 
of CQcfilciculs will substitute for induction, is reminiscent of the 
well-known gentleman who got onto his horse and rmh: off in nil 
directions. Even when sutistic;d methods ate not \i^d, the failure 
to define precisely what one Is talking about cncmiragcs a .'*iiiiilar 
belief that, if only enough dlfiercnt methods and techniques are 
brought to bear on a proldcnt, somclliing is Ixnmd to turn up. n 
Micawber-like attitude too prevalent at tlte present lime. 'Vhe suc¬ 
cess of the natural scientists has been due to thir obvious relations 
of functional dependence In such phenomena ns falling oltject^i levers, 
the melting of substances, etc., and to the fact that in order to make 
use of objects In daily life, people developed methods of miaisurc- 
meat to desccibe tbU dcpcndctvce more accurately. 'I'lw wudeui ol 
behavior, however, is not the inheritor of centuries of experience in 
dealing with people. Hence acUicvcmcnts in his field have waited 
until the methods of science have been made explicit. Results follow, 
once a successful definition is made of the class of plicnomcna, i.c., 
one which permits die quantitative description of the relations of 
these phenomena. The present definition of the interaction of indi¬ 
viduals as a class of phenomena which can be studied by scientific 
methods will be elaborated in later chapters. But before taking tins 
up, it will be useful to dfscuss certain aspects of the method of 
science, in particular those which must be held in mind once the 
class of phenomena to be investigated has been agreed upon. 

It is a commonplace to state that science is the study of the 
relations between facts. But the implications of .such a statement 
are not commonly considered, If we investigate these relations be¬ 
tween facts, we must limit ourselves to statements about tlie inter- 
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connectedncsj itself, and we cannot derive from sucli descriptions 
any informa ion as to the qualities which have been omitted. Tliat 
is, wc abstiact from our observations only that which refers to the 
relation (how wc do this will become evident a little later), and our 
scientific generalizations are based only on these abstractions. We 
cannot get out of our material anything more than we put in it in 
the first place, and any attempts to do so are necessarily illegitimate. 
A simple example will make this clear. WJicn a crystallograpl\er is 
describing the structure of any common mineral, say quartz, lie 
assigns it to the licxagonal system on the basis of the length and 
inclinations of its axes. The abstractions which determine that the 
mineral belongs to tins class of crystals obviously do not allow pre¬ 
dictions about the color of the quartz, for the "facts" arc limited 
to the length and tlie inclination of the axes. 

It should be evident, therefore, that in science wc arc limited 
by the abstractions wc select, wliicli impose upon us tlic restriction 
that any explanation that wc make of observed phenomena is only 
an ordering of these abstractions, which in turn represent the order 
of the facts, Sciciuific generalizations, then, arc to be regarded as 
more or less convenient shorthand descriptions of tlic way In wliich 
events take place, and their mathematical form should not conceal 
the fact that it is to tlic relations of tlicsc events that they refer. 
What such a point of view means in the actual procedure of science 
will be evident from the following discussion, in which for the 
purposes of exposition wc illustrate the points in.rde by construction 
of a map. 

Most of us are familiar with maps and have had occasion to use 
them in one form or another, but it may not be immediately evident 
liow a map is constructed. If wc take a map of any part of the 
countryside and go to the spot represented, wc can begin to get a 
clear idea ,of the relation of the landscape to the conventionalized 
representation which we have with us. If the scale is large enough, 
we can see in detail such features as roads, houses, as well as hills, 
streams, and the more obvious landmarks. So in making a map, wc 
arc clearly enough dealing wn’th "facts" in tlic external world. It 
is not for us as scientists to worry about the "reality” of tlic external 
world, since wc arc engagcil in making a map, and the test of any 
map is whether it will get us to our tlestination. It is cviilcnt, how¬ 
ever, that we arc not dealing with facts by themselves. 'Die red 
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barn behind the farmhouse, and the road just skirling the edge of 
the pond cannot be represented, in fact cannot he dc,scribed in words, 
without placing them In relation to other features of the environ¬ 
ment. By specifying that the bam is just Iwhind the farmhouse, or 
that the road runs close to a poml. we arc necessarily ciraling with 
relations; that is, we arc ordering facts in relation to one another. 
In any scientific cnde.avor to describe what is liappcninR, it is neces¬ 
sary to put the things that we aBi'ce to suuly in relation tn one 
another. 

If we attempted to make a map without any belter aids tlian the 
kind of description I have given you, plucing things “close by" or 
“just behind," we should find that our map was a hit or miss affair 
which would inevitably lose us before we had gone very far towards 
any destination. We have, therefore, to inUmkwc wane kind of defi¬ 
nition which will enable us to know as jiccuratcly us possible just 
what is the relation of the barn to the distant bill. In short, we 
improvise uniform methods of stating relationships, The use of 
uniform methods of stating relationships simply means tluit we arc 
able to compare relationships by comparing the numerical values 
assigned to them. 'I'he uniformity here is that rctationsliips arc 
described in terms of units. This kirn! of definition is called 
measurement. 

Now in making n map we arc describing the relations of parts of 
the countryside to each other m terms of the measurement of dis¬ 
tance, which is called length, and direction, 'i'hcse measurements 
must be expressed in some uniform scale, hotli fur internal con¬ 
sistency, and to enable different individuals to use the same map. 
Without this precaution we should never be certain that another's 
definitions would tell us where a place was and how long it would 
take us to get there. So the purpose of the map is to enable us to 
predict that, if we travel in a particular direction for so many units 
of our scale of distance, we shall inevitably arrive at the expected 
place. If we carefully follow the directions of the urap and come 
to an entirely different place, we must throw the map away ns being 
a bad map which docs not represent accurately the relation between 
the facts of the external world. A map is one form of scientific 
generalization; that is, it is a statement as to the way in which 
things hajipen, and any sucli generalization must alwaj's be adapted 
to fit the facts. 
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It is evident, therefore, that if science is concerned with the descrip¬ 
tion of the relations between events, the first requisite of any science 
is tlie development of objective methods of definition of relationships. 
These definitions have to be of such a character that they will lit 
the phenomena of the external world and can be applied by anyone. 
This kind of procedure has been called the operational point of view 
by Professor Bridgman (4). By this term he means that the defi¬ 
nitions set up to deal with the relations arc descriptions of the 
operations one goes through in performing any kind of measurement, 
and they comprise the postulates, the fundamental assumptions of 
science. This way of looking at things will be clearer if '^ve return 
to our discussion of the map. 

If wc want to measure the distance of one object from another, for 
example, the barn from the hill, wc determine upon some unil of 
vieasuremtnt and apply it tn a regular way to the phenonicun which 
we xvaut to measure. As Professor Bridgman (4, p. 9*10) describes 
the process: 

We start wicli a mcoaiiring rod, lay it on [he object so that 
one of the ends coincides with one end of ihc object, mark 
on tlic object the position of the other end of the rod, then move 
the rod along in a straight line extension of its previous 
position until the first end coincides with the previous position 
of Ihc second cad, repeat this process as often ns wc can, 
and call the length the total mimber of times the rod was 
applied. 

In attempting to measttre anything but a very small object, such a 
process is awkward and subject to a great chance for error. Aside 
from such obvious difficulties as carrying 3 'our measuring rod across 
swamps and up and down hills, the unevenness of the ground makes 
it almost impossible to follow the directions given above. Soi in mak¬ 
ing a map, although one begins from a measured base line, a theodo¬ 
lite is used for measuring the angles between the base line and any 
distant object. As Bridgman points on page 14: 

In this extension wc have made one very essential cliangc: 
the angles between (he lines connecting distant points arc now 
angles hutween beams of light. Wc nsaviroc that a beam of light 
travels in n .'Ur.'iiglit line. Kuiiheriiinre, we assume in extend¬ 
ing our sy.stcm of irinngulntion over the surface of the earth 
that the geometry of light beams is Euclicicnn, 
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The point of all this is that if you define the relations between 
events in terms of the operations that you perform upon them, 
when you change the operations, for instance measuring by triangula¬ 
tion instead of by a rod, you have in fact changed your definitions 
of the relations. We may later find from experimental evidence 
that within certain limitations the measurement of Icnglli hy tlic use 
of a measuring rod agrees with the results of measurements hy the 
use of a theodolite, but we have no tight to assvimc that such an 
agreement will take place, simply because the word leugih is used 
for both operations. In other words, confusion arises when we 
fail to define precisely what we are talking about. There arc ns 
many different kinds of lengths as there arc operations for defining 
what we commonly refer to as length, and we should in common 
courtesy indicate the operational differences by the use of .subscripts, 
referring to lengthu leiiglh, and so on. It follows that each term 
we use has to be defined with reference to our operations, and in 
scientific discourse, all words must have precise operational meaning.^ 
Furthermore, our operations involve certain assumptions or hypo¬ 
theses about the nature of the material to NS’hicIi the)' arc applied, 
and these assumptions must be made explicit (n a precise definition 
of the operations.. In the above example, the assumption that the 
geometry of light beams is Euclidean ts a part of and dclcrmincs the 
operations performed. The usefulness of the result provides a check 
as to the appropriateness of our assumption. Given such limitations 
on our procedure, we cannot talk about the relations between facts 
except in terms of definable operations. Any other kind of discus¬ 
sion may provide occupation for philosophers, but such iliscovirsc is 
meaningless for the scientist. Unless we arc able to refer to the 
way in which the facts are ordered, we cannot describe ^vllat is 
happening, and any opinions we hazard are therefore invalid for 


|The precise use of language ia very uncommon, and renders intcreslcd 
will find n careful account of semantic procedure, (lie ascertaining of mean¬ 
ing, in Ogden and Riciiards* work (15). By far the greater proportion of 
words is used for different (social) purposes, and (he process of definition 
here is taken up in Chapters 6 ond 7 of the present work. In other words, 
it U a mistake to assume th|it_words without precise referents arc “nieanlng- 
leas” when used in social discourse. They refer to interactions Qiid fre¬ 
quently to highly complicated situations, from which their apparent 
vagueness derives, What writers mean by "meaningless" is tiint the 
referents arc not well understood but arc often highly personal or special 
to a small group, 
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lack of operations to support them. When we make observations 
we necessarily describe the events in terms of already existing opera¬ 
tions, and new operations must be found when the old ones do not 
describe the facts accurately. 

Our success or failure at tlie very outset, then, depends upon 
the usefulness of our operations. It is imperative, however, that 
we use some kind of uniform method of defining the relations be¬ 
tween the events, and follow such a procedure consistently and 
consciously, whether or not our definitions are entirely satisfactory. 
If we do not do this, we shall very quickly become entangled in our 
own subjective evaluations, or in the contradictions implicit in de¬ 
scribing the phenomena iinsjfstematically. Such difliculties should be 
apparent to anyone. One has only to imagine attempting to make a map 
in which the scale varied in a hapliazartl way, so that the contour in¬ 
tervals contracted and expanded without warning, and the points of 
the compass were never the same from one part of the map to 
another. Tiic result might be a convenient guide for the Mud 
Hatter, but our representations have to refer to what wc call reality. 
Even more exasperating would be a map where contours, directions, 
and the rest were simply omitted, and places were put close together 
because they began with the letter B, or tlic cartographer had seen 
blue cows in tlicm, or any other subjective reason whose only support 
was the feeling of the individual In question. So for the sake of 
others, a systematic procedure which is based upon definitions is of 
first importance. 

Thus, as wc proceed with our map-making, the operations which 
we have defined as ways of dealing with tlic facts determine the 
abstractions that we make. When you compare an actual section 
of the countryside with the map which represents it, you .arc at once 
struck by the detail left out of the map. Trees, boulders, shrubbery, 
wliich to the ordinary eye arc the most obvious elements in tlic 
landscape, arc missing, and aside from the representation of the form 
of the land by the use of contour lines, only such larger features 
as roads, rivers, settlements, and on very large scale maps, liouscs, 
arc included. These arc represented by conventionalized notations, 
indicating spatial position. Upon closer observation, it is evident 
that the fundamental discriminations arc direction and distance, 
symbolized by the comp,ass rose and the contour lines, So tlic selec¬ 
tion of elements to be represented is dependent upon the operations 
that wc have defined. 
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At the same time, what we select as our (Icnnilinns depends not 
only upon what may be treated operatumidly, Uut also upon what 
is relevant to the phenomena which \vc liavc set out to invcstijratc. 
This depends upon the initial definition of the class of plietiomcna 
that we arc going to study. The determinatinn of such a class is 
an induction from experience and must precede the selection of the 
abstractions, which are the definitions of the operations tinit it is 
convenient to apply. As an example, while we may he interested in 
representing the position of the barn in relation to tlio other parts 
of the landscape, we arc not interested in its red color. 1 here arc 
operations which determine the color red, just as there arc those 
which define length. Hut if M'e arc interested in topographical 
relations and liavc recognized that we may observe relations between 
points on the cartli‘s surface, we define oiir operations to be those 
of length and direction, and we exclude all others, 

Once operations have been defined for any class of phenomena, we 
have achieved a most satisfactory stage in llic development of a 
science. Such a dcfiiLltion is, of course, preceded by n determination 
of tlic class of phenomena itself, and is based upon it, but unless 
operations can be devised to treat the observed facts, t)ic determina¬ 
tion of the class has been incomplete and unsuccessful, ami is destined 
to remain an untested generalization. The definition of tlie func¬ 
tional dependence of the "facts” on one another must be so phrased 
that the operations are ready at hand. Hence, it is unlikely that a 
successful definition will appear unless units of measurement arc 
established. When this task has been completed, we are ready to 
begin the systematic description of the order of events. We are 
interested in this kind of description because it enables us to predict 
what is going to happen. It is the basic assumption of science that 
if the present order of events Is known, w'c shall be able to state w’hat 
the future course will be, 

The generalizations or laws which express these uniformities in 
the ordering of events arc given a mathematical representation, 
which means that a symbolic language has been developed to state 
economically what is happening. Mathematics is a method of 
abstraction based upon the operations already defined, and it dciils 
with the combinations of opemtions which describe the phenomena 
observed. From the point of view of the scientist, mathematical 
representations describe combinations of numbers, and these numbers 
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are obtained as a result of the pcrforinaiice of operations on the 
phenomena under investigation. Thus, a mathematical fonmila 
represents certain observed combinations of relations, which are 
measured in nunihcr, or certain combinations dedticccl from siicli 
a basis, whicli again can bo referred ultimately to the results of 
operations. 

A science, in shoi t, is composed of the conditions and laws wliich 
describe the order of the plienomena- Those Ia\vs are fnrmnlatcjl 
as equations based upon the results of measuiement, that is, upon 
the results of the performance of certain operations, They arc 
statements of the quantitative relationship of the operations wlu'cli 
suffice, to a certain degree of approximation, to describe what takes 
place in tlie class of phenomena isolated. A science, therefore, is 
precise, abstract, and quantitative. It is hoped that the methods of 
analysis developed In this book will he of value in the development of 
a science of the interactions of individuals. 




II. THE CLASS OF PHENOMENA 

In any scientific investigation at least two steps m\ist be taken. 
Tlie first is to find out what you can stiuij', and the second is to 
improvise ways of measuring the class of phenomena decided upon. 
In the prcccdinp chapter we discussed very bncfly tfic procedure 
in science called the operational method. We saw that we would 
have to decide whether a .stale of functional dependence existed or 
could he assuincj) to exist in the field of human relations. If this 
seemed to he the case, we had then to try to define the phenomena 
in such a way th.’it operations, implicit in the definition, could be 
used to test our hypothesis. 

In this work, we shall not go into any elaborate discussion to try 
to demonstrate the exi.stcncc of a state of functional dependence in 
human relatirms. We regard this to he a hypothesis whose utility is 
abundantly ilcmotistiatcd in our ordinary experience. When we 
rcnienilier that the functional relation of two variables may be 
described on a crude level by saying that it may be assumed if n 
change in the value, of one vaviaWc is followed by a change in the 
value of aimtlitT, we can see in everyday life countless in.stanccs of 
tills .sort of (Icpc'iidefice, when tlic boss on a construction gang bawls 
out a worker who comes Imine after work and hc.its liis wife and 
children; when a child, whose family life is punctuatci) by increasingly 
frequent rous lietween father and mother, runs away from hoinc| 
tvlieii two piioplc begin to snap at each other, interrupting constantly, 
trying to outtalk tlu* other, ami finally lose their tempers and (all 
to fighting: all tfufse are instances in changes in relations of indi¬ 
viduals fitting tills definition of a funciioii.a1 relation. The literature 
of the various social and psychological subjects mentioned in Chap¬ 
ter I is full of such cases. Hut unless wc can do more tlian recogni/.e 
this state of functional depcmlcnce, unless wc can actually turn our 
rough oh.'ier\’ations into precisely defined measurements, wc stand 
little clianoc of describing wluu actually happens ai\cl making pre¬ 
dictions which MC can test. The major part of tin’s nionograj)li is 
devoted to devcloi^ing nuihods by wltich this can be done. 

We have alnadv staled that the class f)f phenomena with Avliich 
^\’c are to Iw ciincerned comprises the actions and inieraciion.s of 
indniilnals. It is now necessary to give a more precise tlffinition 
of wliiit this includes. As a nuitter of everyday observation, \v(\ sec 
individuals coming fogeilier. ami from the evidence of what we see 
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and hear we unconsciously make ccrlain judjiincnts almiH ihcir 
behavior. Such judgments arc timt one individual started to talk, 
and that the second individual to wIumu he was tidkiou rcidieil, attd 
that both accompanied their speech with facial nr Imilily gestures. 
Even if three or four or a Inmdred individuals voiur tnucilirt and we 
observe more complex variations on this pattern, we are still aide in 
resolve what w’C sec into words and gesture-' wliicli have ihis 
character—that the actions of one individual are hdluwed in some 
fashion by the actions of another. When we «iH«(iive '-iieh events 
talcing place, we have recogni/eil what we may rail interaviifuir It 
is evident that these events hciwceii people possess the "rr'lnteiliirs'i" 
necessary to the recognition of the kind of clars <il idir-n'iinena witli 
wliich a scientist may deal. 

Experience tells us, therefore, that interaction nuide up mj single 
actions manifested by indivuhials in propiiupn'iy or other contact. 
These actions arc composed of muscular activities Mich facial 
expressions, gesture.^, sounds, words, etc. 'I'hcv- ihu'. compji«r tin? 
facts with which we have to deal. If we are tn he C(»nceriU’d with 
the interactions of individuals, tve may pruvisionally vvclurlr iroiii 
consideration any finer analysis than that wducli ilislingiiidu’s a single 
action. The resolution of such actions into tlirir element-', tlir 
investigation of the physiological mechanisms wliich conihinc in liiiild 
them up, and the study of the relations of the internal cnvininmrni 
of the body to the external environment, arc the pinviucc o( general 
physiology. With these problems we shall not he concerned. For 
in the whole field of investigation of the responsrs of animals to 
stimuli, we are selecting only one, namely (he re.sponMs of auiinals 
(people) to stimuli which arc manifested by otlier animnls (pi'oide). 
Unlike other branches of biology concerned witli the response of an 
animal to an external stimulus, the study of inlcractioiis is liiniioil 
to the consideration of uncontrolled stimuli which are tiltcriv.ilively 
stimuli and responses. In the laboratory, the investigator isolates 
and controls the stimulus, and he is interested in the tiuanlitalivc 
relationship between the fixed (controlled) stimulus and the response. 
In studies of interaction, we treat sequences of such .stimulus-response 
situations in which the initial stimulus is manifested by one animal, 
but in which the response of the second animal iiuiy, and very fre¬ 
quently docs, become a stimulus for the first. Except in selecting the 
first stimulus, tlic discrimination of the stimulus as tlie precursor of 
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ft response is terminologicany useless, since after the first, every 
response is In turn a stimulus. 

Nor shall we try to iiichulc in the class of plieiioinena to be studied 
anytliiii^c mcire than aijpcars in the actions of the individuals that 
we ()l)scrvc. The method we arc following proscrihes our treating 
iinyllting not objectively observed j we shall leave to others the inquiry 
into tlie feelings or general states (»f consciousness of our subjects. 
We do this not because we wish to deny the existence of other kinds 
of phenomena, hut rather because, having adopted the operational 
point of vie>v, v’c arc limiting ourselves tn study onlj' that which 
we can dcvelo)) operations to describe. 

It is a common inference from obsert'ation that imli^’i(Iuals "have 
emotions." These arc correomitant with their actions, and we 
recognize intuitivcij' tlic signs of these emotions in the iiiclividiuils 
with whom we internet, as well as experience them subjectivcl)' 
ourselves. A'luch work has been done in the laboratory (5) on the 
pljysiological .states which we call "emotions,’' but tlic operations 
used to establisl) tliesc states arc pliysiological, and cannot be applied 
to lunuans in iniiTuction, except in rare eases. In tlic ohsr.rvation 
of liuiuan lieluivior, there are few, if any, completely indisputable 
signs of "einotions,'' as Carney Landis (10) am) other.s have .'?hc)wn. 
Therefore, tititil operarional methods have been worked out winch 
allow us to deal with such phenomena, we feel justified in excluding 
ihmn fruuA a stvaly of human interaction. 

Furthennore, it is often a w’cakness in an investigation not to 
utili'/.o. as far sts iuwsible the advantages of a rigorous iltTurition of 
the siil)Jcct of investigation. For if the definition is a useful one, 
it should pror'itle a means of ({escribing tile associated phcnoinena 
in terms of its sulisldiary operations. TIuis chemistry involves the 
study of a class of phenomena wliich may also he dcsciibed by llie 
operations of plu’sics. 'i'hat it is more convenient for most purposes 
to describe cliemicul phenomena with clicmical operations does not 
mean that the chemist is unable to treat plwiuaucna whicli a physicist 
also describes, Just as chemistry and physics are concerned with 
diffei'ciit aspects of the same plienonieiu'i, so physiology !ind sociology 
are similarly iiueir<;laicd. In general, clicinistry and sociology deal 
rvitli n'laliiins heiwcen entities, in the funner ease iJie comiioiind, 
in tlic the organism, while pliysics {here e.xcliidiiig nicchanics) 

and physiology are primarily concerned with the effects of "e\cevual'' 
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forces on the intcrnnl constitution of the separate rnlilics ihemwlvcs. 

In other words, we should be able to describe in terms of the order 
o^ actions an<} their quantitative pattern nnich of wlial up to ihe 
present can only be dealt with physiologically. A nccesi-ary priKc- 
dure in a physiological study of anger is to "make llit animal mad.’* 
This involves utibVang the previous conclilinning, for example, by 
thrusting a cat in a dog's face a number uf limes immediately fol¬ 
lowing each other. Here then, a physiologicril drscripiion of the 
state of the dog “in rage" involves the ywriological dcHcriplion of a 
series of events having a characteristic (luanlitaiivc pnllorti h/’tween 
two mimals. The physiologist is interested in lltn internal changes 
in the animal as a result of the series of events, ;ind disregards the 
relation between the animals. The socitdngist is interested in tite 
order and the rate of the events between llic animals. Hoih are 
describing in terms of their special definition of the cla-.^ of phe¬ 
nomena, the phenomena that the layman calls "rage." Until are 
necessary in a complete description, just as both may stami liy them¬ 
selves as independent and useful accounts. 

Definition of the Class of Piilnomena 

In order to obtain a satisfactory dcscriptiiin nf any class of 
phenomena, a precise definition of that class is ncces^iaTV. A useful 
definition (in that we can derive our opiTaiions from ii) is as 
foJJmvs; Any overt muscular activity oJ an nrj'anhm which wtvh cs 
a change from its immediately preceding activity is to he regarded as 
an fTctiou. A qttaniinn of action is the least discriminable unit of 
such activity manifested by an organism. A unit of action is that 
period of activity recorded from the initial cliangc in iinhcular 
state until a second change brings the activity to an end. I'ach 
unit of action has a duration and may he regarded as mailc up of 
one or more quanta of action. When one or more ipiaiua »if aciioii 
Qi manifested by Individual arc followed by one or more; iiuania 
of action pi, manifested by Individual B, the quanta //i may be 
regarded as the stimulus Ji, and the quanta pi as the response /j. 
Such a succession fi/'i will be defined as constituting intcrnction be¬ 
tween the individuals A and B, Should Quanta pu manifested hy 
Individual B, be followed in turn by one or more (luanta nf action 
(72 on the part of Individual Aj the quanta py would then he re¬ 
garded as stimulus f 2 p the quanta q-i as the response r.j, jind so on. 
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For the purposes of abstraction, any succession of units of action of 
the character q\pi or Piq>i ^vill be treated as a unit of iiiternctiou. 
Any continued series of units of interaction, made up of a succession 
of units of action, fjiPi, q . . • Qiu constitutes an event. An event, 
therefore, is the period from the bc('iiuiirg to the end of observed 
interaction, whether it is made up of one unit of interaction or a 
series. 


The Origin of Action 

From this definition, it is evident that we may describe the Inter¬ 
action of two individuals In terms of the order in which they act. 
That this is of importance can be seen from a consideration of the 
distinction in interaction between stimulus and response. Given 
two individuals, we observe that one of the two manifests the first 
unit of action which is then followed by a unit of action manifested 
by the second individual. The first unit is regarded as the stimulus 
and the second unit as the response. The distinction between the 
two is that the first action Is not preceded by an action of the other 
individual in the second pair. It may be rcg.irdcd, therefore, as 
an origin or initiation of action to which tlic action of tlie second 
individual is the tcnuluus nr response. The relation between arigh 
of ucllon and tenninns of action is thus asymmetrical, unlike all the 
following units of interaction in tlic event, since tlic first action in 
the first unit of icitcractiou is not preceded by a prevknis action. 
We shall regard the order hctw'ccn the two individuals as deter¬ 
mined by the order in which they manifest action in the first unit 
of interaction, and the succeeding course of the event to follow 
from tliat initial order. 

^riius, a sociolfjgic.'il dc.scription of the relation of tlic two animals 
involves a difierent situation if, outside tire laboratory, the cat 
originates action successively for the dog, or if the dog cliascs the 
cat. Or if at the beginning the d«ig originates by chasing the cat, 
and after a succession of events, the cat turns on the dog and 
originates for the dog. Here the sociologist describes the rate of 
the events in time, tin; distribiilion of tlic origins and termini between 
dog and cat, and adiievcs a precise description of wliat Inippens. 
Tlic phvsiidogist's description (which could only be done in the 
laboratory) wnulil vary with ilic origins, termini, and tlic rate (if 
occurrence. He nould describe the physitilogical concomitant of 
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the successive tcinuni of the cal as 'fear, the ttrlHi'iis of the don 
as "aggression/' the change from termini Co origins of the cat as 
"rage," and the turning tail of the dog as ‘‘fear." Lilher tlescriii- 
lion is adcciuatc. As stated before, one supplements the other; but 
each can be pursued independently. 

The origin of action is a manifestation of siKintaiieoiis tir snui- 
spontaneous activity on the part of the organism. Altlunigli gen¬ 
eralized here, it has been widely utilized in animal socioliigy under 
specific titles such as peckcr-peckec relationships in bird liierarchics, 
etc. (1, 2), and independently in the observational studies of Thomas, 
Beaver, Loomis, Arrington, etc. (22, 23), on children (wiili wliich 
we became acquainted after developing mir own concepts). In 
Chapters IV and V, we shall utilize the opcraliun of deicnnining 
the origin of aclion ns the chief means of describing liicrarcliicnl 
order systematically. 

Definition of an Kvest 

Although an event is defined ns that period from the hegiiining to (lie 
end of the observed interaction, when we ailcmpt tu :ip|)ly so general 
a definition to the actions of individuals, certain diflicullics iinnicdinie- 
ly present themselves. For example, let us suppo.sc tlial Individual A 
is seated in a room, reading a newspaper, and Individual li ciueis the 
room and speaks to Iiim. A looks up from his newspaper ruiil leplivs, 
and they continue to talk for a few iiiimitcs. It is evident (hat we 
have observed interaction in an event, and we regani an event ns 
starting with the fust action on the part of one individual, followed 
by an action on the part of a second individual. In order to deter¬ 
mine the first action from which the event may he said to have 
begun, we wish to determine the origin of action. It could lie argued 
that the first action was that of the man sitting reading the news¬ 
paper and that this was stimulus for the action of Individual Ji who 
enters the room. On the other hand, without considering how we 
know, it seems evident that the origin of action was manifested by 
the man entering the room who spoke to Individu.al A. Like all such 
intuitional judgments, this leaves us in a dilemma, unless we can 
make explicit thc_ actual discrimination upon wliicli we determine 
the origin and hence the beginning of an event. Otherwise, some 
unkind person with a gift for controversy will come along and tie 
our implicit judgments into knots. 
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In order to dctenuinc wliiit actual discriminations are ncccssaiy in 
order to define tlic licginning of an event, the end of an event, and 
so Oil, it is necessary to look a little closer at what we arc attempting 
to define. In other words, wlicn we speak of intciiiction, what pre¬ 
cisely ai'c we descrihing? Let us examine a unit of action and sec 
exactly \rliat we mean by tliat term. 

If an individual is ohserved wlien he is alone, Ills behavior will 
he seen to he made up of a continuously changing set of muscular 
patterns (quanta). If we fix these clianging muscular activities 
by using a motion picture camera, we shall he able to observe how 
these motor patterns flow into each other even though they may be 
separated into discrete elements if the caiueva we use is fast enough. 
This is easily understood if the reader has ever seen slow motion 
pictures. A continuous record of the behavior of an individual rvill 
give us n series of patterns which arc separable one from anotluii, 
even though it is clear liow one is transformed into tlic next. 

Suppose we iun\' luit two individuals in the field of the slow motion 
camera an<l note what happens. We first observe cacli individual 
acting by himself, and we see that that action is niadc up of con¬ 
tinuous mndilictitioti of motor patterns and rclativcl}’ abrupt (dis- 
criniinalile) changes from pattern to pattern. 'Dius, a man who 
is .sitting down may stand erect, and so on. When we state that 
now intcructhin is taking place, we base this statement upon o\\( 
observation that one of our individuals changes his motor pattern 
and tliat change is iollowed by a change in the pattern of the other. 
In otlicr words, we .see that after one individu;il clianges his previous 
motor iiatteni and adopt.s a new one, and the other individual still 
is iiiaiittalning his previous condition, if then the second individual 
manifests a cliangcd pattern immediately following the cljango in 
the first indiviilual we Iiavc what we have previously defined as 
interaction. 'I'he change in action pattern of the first individual, in 
our example, from walking into the room to speaking is followed by 
a cliniige in the motor state of tlic second individual avIio up to this 
time luul been cotuiiudng in a single luator pattern of reading the 
newspaper. Tliereforc, the change in action pattern from State I 
to State 2 of Individual W iletevmincd the origin of action, and the 
event began willi tliat change. A schematic diagram will make this 
point clear (higun* 1). 

'I'he saint' disciiniination may he used to dcterniinc tlic end of an 
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event. If an action of Individual J U hot Wkmrd In an actkm 
of Individual B, and that action fniicrn ii> rHangrd anojhrr 
action state which In turn is not followed % an lactkn of fL fhm 
wc regard the interaction ended. 

Sometimes more than ivo iiidividuaU are in inJfTiKtsep, and it 
becomes necessary to determine whether wc Kavr «r nwsfc rvenH. 
The same discrimination may be applied in ibis' caw?. l^J 
pose that wc have three individuals A. B, and f‘. If .i lo B 

and B to C, wc have two fiairs in iniciaciion. am! pau malira 
up n separate event. The reason for ihis u clear. Wlirn B .pral. 
to C, A is no longer In interaction with /?* and A bv faUma «drn! 
has adopted a new bcimvior patiem. Each time, ihetrfu;r, that runr 
of the individuals is no longer in iniemclion a nriv rksni 5 ' 4 a\t-, 
Thns, if C spoke to A, and the ^uener' tUrn rrj^aied cavh 

unit of interaction would be a new eveni. It k rraddv apjMrmi 
that where there arc more than itvo people prc«^rni, v.e n 5 :^v h^gvr* .1 
large number of events, generally of short duniiion. 

The only c.ase in which several people may in5rr«i<! nj Mor nrii! 
is that ease in which one person ia the origin of ;itikn iurni wvrj.ai 
respond. This is of the same character h$ our pair definiiitai :9hhoi9^'h 
there is more than one individual tciminating action. It ;aiirr rise 
response of several people, however, Individual A, ihr i^Tjgjn. inf^T- 
acts with B and not >vith G, then a new event ixcutfi Ihcinren iJir 
merribers of the pair A and B. 

If the render will turn to Appcndisc A, he will find thir^ rv.i 9 l 95 >l«-N 
of observed interactions. They arc inwrted to illu^trair ihr ,1^)5995 
tions and discriminations given in this chapier. In ihr^t- ihrrr cavrs 
it is immediately evident that a ntimlier of um’t'v <d inict^vii'iii tioiv 
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be (lIsiinainMicd, rot li iiia<!c up iif unils o{ atiifin. which tojicihcr 
cnjTvhinf jn nuke up rvtnis. In ilir fif 5 .t :uui ihinl dure* Iw unly 
onf fvrru rrc<irtlr»l, uhilr in ihr m'liiul i:.iu dirrr arr snrr.il. Hi 
•iKstracliiiU dir iini!v tif intrr.iOinn itmu ihr iniurri.il. vvr rirr* .ihlc 
in imkr nSirrlivr MairniriiK lu ilir rfifre’i dial nnr intlii lilii.il nianf* 
(rM<i nn .U'dt'M which t(i!|i(\vr(l hv thr ac.duu (d antiilirr lailisiihial, 
.an»l wr* can Uti »a» tiiMhci'nidun;; -iich atiiuii'* nu mriMrr li'tw Innp. 
ihr iiiihvitlu.i)^ arc ii>;«ii-dirr. H wr iIm dii*. tlir incirirnis ttiirn in 
.Alf|»fnih\ ./ m tv hr rctJucr.l in a vrrv >riii|*]r imlcr, 'IVikini; ihr fir*! 
inci.'mcr niilv. dir »lrH‘tiprit»u C'trs at An acii'mi (ti'-rf/j’) 

nn thr pail nf dir prinripal is inUuwr.l hy an achun nn 

ilir I'ari nl Oh puj'il. *)*!«*• is in turn Jnlh)wrtl )iv anulhrr :u:d"n 
(wnnif) niimirsirO he thr princifMl. an actinn Hnut;hlfr) hy flic 
pupil. .1110 >111 .'u'linn hi thr princip.il, folluwcti hv an aciiMn 

hy du p'lpO. aiul an avtiMU iti-.riM hy ihr prini:ip:il, and 

rui.il ni ti**n '<ui the hy ihr pupil. A tirnilar anrOy+is 

ran hr nJ nlr nl lh< «.jhrr rv.miplr-. 

If will hr iiuir.I tliit \vr nviOr «" ■‘l.iIrmriM ahmil dir .iclion’i in 
dir alMtvr itHi incr, ruept that ihrv wrir iiiviii(r>iri{ hy piirUViihr 
inOivitiuiOs in a p irfstuhir Mjilrr Ouriint )hr ruursr m( dir inirmcdtiii. 
\\V ihi l»i'5 aHr«5j'! Im «|r;0 nilll llir ilillrfrill ihinijs Slltl. nr In 
rlfltsi'jy flir .Ms'iji' *<« "Ui li ha'i\ Thr rN.MnpIrs piirn. llinij;'h 
rrCnrOrd in dir »:!mr s4inur<niii(c, ;ur tjiiitr tliiirmit hudi ill rlir kiiul 
nf «ll»i.ni‘Ui .vnO ihr ninnhrr iinlivithiils in\'#hrtl, hut In llir 
prmr^v nl ahsiriutinii wr havr i.iuiitrO rcrridiinj,* rvrjii ih.il which 
j-i heirs;' nauirlv thr mm:}, :i siitri.u ii««ii. 

In dir i.i»r s'ivrji ui .Vpi'rnOiv ./. ilirre is a luntr i'<implr\ 

?>ilM.»d»'n, s;sii r i..M! it i' piith.ihlir di.il dirjr 

ji 111'.re sh.ui niir rveui. In nrOrj tn drirniiijir i)ir nmiiher nl rvriii'- 
ilislllJ^iU'-li.Odr, ]rr !•'> !;!'-? .iih»IS;£!'* the p-lS?' td isiiii'. iilij;i|s I'flWTeJI 
wIh '311 iiHri.i,pj.nr, *rhrv arr in llir Pillitw liiu nrdrr; 
’I'lu IddiSH iu .lud d’.r .ih*.i-svr? ; dir hishuiau .ui.l die Wnmaii; the 
hi'hin.Ji .iM<! dir .HTj-ti-s; thr lis-liriMu and die ’.vniiiaii: dir jimu 
and ihr W'luui: .i?Tl i-iViU'., thr Iridnu.ui .ntd dir id'-etii-r. All 
hut the Ji:' '! «.» Tprxr jutrj.u I.H.C ' p!.:-.'r within llir .mil 

ihejr iite Pan j pTf ellt. ju.'ii’. dilln-n'. cAriil' m.u !>e 

tiasli)jj’ijid:r,| l* 

Hy drhsiit;"ll, the rn.} .-t .sji rVeu! li jri nrjlnl is hrn iln jiiu.il " 

IIM hiU,;rs Ijiijjiir’: nsiH'' "I .i-Tp-H W Jn. Il ?*.!!'iW r.sch nlhir ill 
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races at which others act. For example, where there arc two per¬ 
sons in interaction, one whose actions arc (]uick and speccli voluble, 
and the other, slow and given to long* well-rounded periods, we 
arc apt to find that the speedy one keeps interrupting the slow one, 
jumping in when the other pauses, and so on. If the slow indi¬ 
vidual is persistent, he may finally wear the other down, and our 
fast individual will subside into silence broken tvith a few impatient” 
or “bored” remarks. Or conversely, the speed at which the fast 
person acts may so upset the slow individual that it will throw 
him off his stride and he will later confess tiint lie tlioiight the other 
person “hard to talk to/' “never stuck to the subject,” “always 
interrupted.” 

A measure only of the duration of an event, or the nnean duration 
of all events between members of a pair tells us nothing about this 
variation, not because the method of performing the operation is 
inaccurate, but rather because it is inadequate for describing a very 
complicated situation. Since the rate at whicl) people talk varies so 
much, we shall calculate the mean duration of a single aclion in the 
event both for Individual A and for Individual /?. Tills gives us a 
description which begins to focus on the internal variation of the 
event rather than the mere measure of the duration of an event. 
From this measure we may also ascertain the mean duration of a 
unit of interaction and thus get some idea of the rate at which the 
interaction takes place. But as a matter of experience, we know 
that even an average of this sort is not a precise statement of what 
happened. A scientific description should give us as accurate a 
representation of the interactions as possible, and if n person talks 
a great deal at the beginning of an event, and then becomes gradually 
silent, the average duration of the actions furnishes a misleading 
picture of the facts because of its overall character.^ We intuitively 
feel that rates vary widely during an interaction: we get along well, 
or we fight, we are uncomfortable, or bored, and so on. Our descrip¬ 
tion must try to represent the phenomena to wliich these statements 
refer. 

For statements such as these, and the feelings that we possess and 
try to express, represent the reactions of the organism to other 

Other statistical constants have certain dilHcultics in their applicntions 
due to the fact that the distribution of the times of units of action is 
J-shaped, 
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orgarvims. They arc "emotions'* and represent a physiological prob¬ 
lem. We have already discussed its implications in describing the 
interaction of cat and dog in the "rage" sitwation, and we saw how 
these results may also be given a sociological description. The exis¬ 
tence of these "feelings" indicate that where there is something 
which may be regarded as physiological, there are also to be found 
sociological phenomena. It may be objected that we are omitting 
what people say, the symbols to which we have all been conditioned, 
and in truth wc are, although later on we shall discuss the inter¬ 
pretation of symbols and their relations to the phenomena we are 
now discussing. As we explained before, wc omit them because 
wc have no operations to deal with them, and because we shall find 
that the quantitative analysis of interaction will in large measure 
describe such plienomena. In operations describing the timing of 
actions and events, we hope the reader will discover a useful and 
highly supple instrument. If the reader sharpens his powers of 
observation, ho will see that in many cases people whom he docs not 
like or cannot get along with, say exactly the same things that the 
people he docs like say. So actors frequently take a short play, play 
it first as a tragedy and then, using the same words, play it as a 
comedy, Here the language is seen as unimportant, and the timing 
is the factor which makes the difference in its effect on the audience. 
The same observation may be made by anyone who has travelled 
in foreign countries. When people speak a language unknown to 
the traveller, he has to make judgments solely on the basis of their 
actions, and often they seem more accurate in revealing indications 
of character than those made under the added confusion of inter¬ 
preting tile meaning of words. 

Timing in Events 

In order to be able to obtain measurements of the interaction of 
individuals, we have developed recording devices which gave us 
an accurate account of the durations of actions and inactions within 
events. The first apparatus used was very crude, and consisted essen¬ 
tially of a typewriter through which a moving paper tape was driven 
at a uniform rate of speed. An observer, seated at the typewriter, 
struck a key at the beginning of each action of each person and the 
distance between the letter assigned to one person and that of the 
other person was measured and translated into seconds by knowing 
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the rate at which the tape travelled. The results obtained with 
this instrument hflve already been published (7), and may he re¬ 
ferred to for details, although some of the conclusions will be 
discussed here. 

This recording typewriter was improvised to discover whether 
this method could be pursued with profit, and once we were able 
to demonstrate significant uniformities, a more accurate instrument 
was built. Tliis consists of a moving tape driven at a speed of five 
inches a minute, on which lines arc drawn by continuously-moving 
self-inking wheels. Each wheel is attached to a lever put into 
action when the observer presses a key which lifts the recording 
wheel from the paper. When an individual acts, the observer presses 
the key assigned, holding it down until the action ceases, and the 
blank space on the tape records the length of the action. The length 
of the inked line gives us the length of the inaction. Each key 
works independently of the others, and wc arc thus able to record 
when two or more individuals arc talking or silent at tlic same 
time. There arc six keys, allowing us to record six people at one 
time. 

“When we observe two individuals in interaction, tlicir actions 
or inactions may or may not overlap at any given time, Init tlierc 
are nevertheless four possible measures that wc can obtain, (a) Indi¬ 
vidual A talks or acts and Individual B is silent (i) Both talk nr 
ikct w the same timf, for coiwwieutt wc call this a douhlo action, 
(c) Both are silent or inactive; this wc call a double silence, (d) In¬ 
dividual B talks or acts and A is silent It must be rcmcinhcied 
that we record both speech and non-verbal actions such as nods of 
the head, gestures, and so on. Furthermore, it should be obvious 
that we cannot only record the occurrence of a double action or 
double silence, we can also tell which individual interrupts in the 
former case, or which person remains silent when the speaker ceases 
acting. 

Moreover, wc can also obtain a record of the duration of each 
action and its succeeding inaction for each individual. This allows 
Us to examine the individual’s, alternation between action and 
quiescence to see whether there arc uiiiformitics in the sequence. 
These can then be related to the record of the i»terflcrto», whose four 
categories we described in the preceding paragraph. The record 
for the individual could, of course, be obtained by mc.osuring the 
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values traced by the key for each individual, but a simpler method 
is to pass the tape under a transparent scale and read off the values 
of the interacting pair; A acting, Ji silent; double action; double 
silence; A silent, B acting. Using this record as a base, we may 
then quickly obtain the durations of actions and silences for each 
individual by adding sequent actions and double actions for each 
individual and in the same wav, sequent silences and double silences. 
Thus if Individual A starts out and talks for three seconds at 
which point B interrupts and they talk together for two seconds, 
whereupon A falls silent, the action of A is five seconds. By 
getting the record for each individual by this sort of addition, wc 
avoid having to measure the tape two extra times. 

Once we have obtained a record of the interaction of two indi¬ 
viduals of the sort described above, wc must work out methods of 
testing for relations of functional dependentc. Two methods can 
be used. The first involves treating a sequence of events as measures 
of the relation of two individuals. The second depends upon an 
examination of the changes that take place in tJic values of ac¬ 
tions and silences within each event in order to see how two 
individuals adapt to each other. Combinaiions of these metliods 
can also be used. 

A simple instance of the first sort of method is provided by 
calculating tlic ratio between the means for Individuals A and 1) 
in a single event. In the following table (Table 1) we present 


TABLE l 


Observation 

No, 

No. of 
units 

Date 

Mean of 
//’s units 
of action 

Mean of 
Ji's units 
of action 

Mean of 
units of 
interaction 

Mean A/ 
Mean B 

9 

203J4 

4/27 

4.04 

3.54 

7.58 

.5329 

U 

162/z 

4/2g 

5.39 

3.99 

9.38 

.5746 

21 

nsYz 

5/17 

3.92 

3.02 

6.94 

.5648 

24 

214K 

6/ 1 

5.22 

4.25 

9,47 

.5512 

26 

2 IV /2 

6/20 

7.81 

3.88 

11.64 

,6666 

27 

274 

6/20 

5.49 

4.33 

9.82 

,5590 

29 

291 

6/22 

3.10 

2.89 

5,99 

.5175 

30 

278H 

6/22 

5.05 

3.62 

8,67 

.5824 


a series of nicaii.s obtained with our first recording apparatus on two 
individuals. It will be .seen that tlie values of the means differ. On 
some days ilio interaction was much faster than on others. In 
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spite of this variation in speed, the moans bear a consistent relation 
to one another. With the exception of No. 26, the ratios are all 
close to each other, and the first four arc well witliin tlic limits of 
variation imposed by the nwnber of units of intci'action. Rut 
No. 26 is out of line and there is greater variability in the last 
three values than in the first four. In the first place, it must be 
pointed out that No. 26 occurred almost three weeks after No. 24. 
During that time, the members of the pair had not seen each other, 
since Individual B was away on v.uation. Although the same 
length of time elapsed between Observations U and 21, the cases 
arc not comparable, for in the latter case interaction took place 
every day (luring the intervening three weeks. The evidence would 
indic<ite that the break in the relation incrc.ascd the variability of 
the adjustment as measured by the ratio of the means, We would 
infer, therefore, that a constant or approximately constant ratio 
indicates a stable relationship. Other series of observations, ob¬ 
tained with the apparatus, indicate this to be the ense. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from a variety of cases ob¬ 
tained from records made with the new apparatus. Here the situa¬ 
tion U complicated by the fact tltat the record includes the actions 
and inactions of and the actions and inactions of B. Moreover, 
we also possess information on double actions and double silcncc.s. 
If there are no double actions or double silences, the actions of 
are the silences of B and vice versa. But ordinarily such simplicity 
occurs only for short strips of a record. By udliting the relationship of 
the actions of one individual to the silences of another, wc get a quick 
description of the degree of adjustment. Each observation is broken 
up into uniform intervals, say one or two minutes, and the mean 
action of .4 for the period is expressed as a function of the mean 
silence of B. If there are no double actions or silences, the points 
will all fall on the diagonal having the slope of 1. Ordinarily, 
they group on one side of the line or the other, indicating cither 
that the double actions or the double silences predominate. The 
spread of the points indicates the degree of adaptation and whether 
there is greater agreement at the higher or lower values. 

An equally simple measure is obtained by calculating the ratio of 
the sum of the double actions to the sum of the actions in two-minute 
intervals and determining the amount of variation in the ratio that 
occurs. The greater the variation, the greater the swing between 
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low double actions and a large number, and such a high spread 
indicates that at one inteiTal of two minutes the individuals adjusted 
perfectly, wliile at other times they were continually interrupting 
each otlier. In a series of observations made to study how two indi¬ 
viduals wJio did not know each other learned to adjust, it was found 
that this variation increased progressively until it became stable. 
If two individuals had known each other for some time, however, 
tlic index of variation remained stable from the first to the last 
observation. Tlie explanation seems to be from other evidence, which 
cannot be discussed here, that each individual has a characteristic 
and repetitive rate of interaction, which is inhibited in first inter¬ 
acting with new person. Once he “gets to know him” the inhibi¬ 
tion of his normal action rates, which reduces the number of times 
and the amount that lie interrupts, decreases, and the double actions 
increase. At the same time, he also adjusts his rates more easily for 
short periods, and doesn't interrupt inadvertantly. With greater or 
less rapidity, depending upon the rate of the other person and the 
frequency of the events, the two individuals tend to approach a 
stable relationship. 

One final measure of an event may be mentioned which can easily 
be used in investigating the relations of individuals without necessary 
recourse to an analysis of the changes in the interaction during 
the cour.se of a single conversation. This involves the use of the 
description of tile whole population of the duration of actions or 
inactions as the case may be. If frequency distributions are con¬ 
structed for each individual’s actions and silences in each observation, 
it is found in all cases that the distribution is J-shaped, and may be 
fitted by the exponential equation, F ^ since a plot of log F as 

a function of T gives us a very close approximation to a straight 
line, In many cases, a clear discontinuity with distinctly less slope 
occurs in the neighborhood of T = 12 seconds, attributable to the tail 
of the distribution, which can be fitted by the same equation, The 
calculation of the slope or slopes of the distributions gives us par¬ 
ameters which may be used to describe the variability of the pair by 
getting the standard deviation of the frequency values for each time 
interval, or tlicy may be plotted against the values of the slopes of 
the other person. The consideration of these points will be taken 
up in other publications where the data can be published in full. 
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Action-Inaction Rates 

Instead of considering the overall measure of the actions and in¬ 
actions in events, we may wish to sec wliat progressive cliangcs take 
place within an event as a result of the adaptation or failure to 
adapt of two or more individuals. That means that wc have to 
develop methods of measuring such changes, if they occur, and dis¬ 
cover what uniformities seem to be operating when two people are 
in interaction. It should be evident, however, that wc must not 
expect .any simple connection between particular values manifested 
by Individual A and particular values on the part of B, In otlicr 
words, we do not find in our observations that eacli time lndi\'iduiil A 
manifests a ten-second action that B responds with a five-second 
action, and so on. Nor will a scattergram of paired values give you a 
line of central tendency because single values arc not associated. 
If the coefficient of correlation is calculated for tire actions of A and 
the actions of Bj the value of the coefficient is an approximation to 
zero. This liolds true even for first differences. This does not mean, 
however, that there is no relationship between the values of A and li, 
but rather as Yule remarks: "It docs not follow, however, that if r 
is zero the variates arc independent; the fact that r is zero Implies 
only that the means of the arrays lie scattered around two straiglit 
lines which do not exhibit any definite trend away from the hori- 
zonta] or vertical as the case may be" (25, p. 212). If ire are to 
find out whether the v.'ilucs for two individuals arc functionally 
related, wc shall have to develop a way of treating series of values 
within any event. The first thing to do is to plot the occurrence of 
actions as a function of time. 

In so doing, we discover that the curves obtained, roughly fitted 
by empirical procedures, resemble complicated sine curves in W’hicli 
the frequencies vary periodically as a function of time. There 
are certain technical difficulties about these curves which cannot be 
dealt with here, but one obvious trouble is that the graphical method 
is very laborious. The point that we wish to bring out here is that 
whether or not these curves are true sine curves, they at least indicate 
very clearly that the values are repetitive. Moreover, it is also clear 
that the curves of the same individual bear definite resemblances to 
each other in the pattern that the values form. For these rea.sons, 
it is evident that some method has to be devised to treat this oscil¬ 
lation of values within an event. In the paper earlier referred to. 
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one of us devised a simple method by which this can be done in a 

first approximation (7). 

The actions of each person were summed for each five units of 
action, and these sums were plotted on a cumulative graph. The 
number of actions were plotted on the ordinate and the sum of the 
actions on tlie abscissa. Both ordinates were cumulative. By the 
method of selected points, these curves were broken up into series of 
straight lines or slopes within which we regarded the variation as 
constant. Examination of these slopes showed that in a large number 
of cases (the exceptions could be dealt with as will be seen later) 
there was a consistent alternation between fast and slow values. 
This result, obtained by a kind of averaging method, is directly com¬ 
parable to the results secured from plotting the actual values as a 
function of time, although it is necessarily a much cruder procedure. 
Quotations from tlie published report will make the rest of the 
analysis clear. 

When log slope is ploUcd as a function of this ratio (the 
Slim of the durations of A's slopes to the total time) for all 
the slopes manifested by one individual in interaction with an¬ 
other individual, it is found that the points representinB the 
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relationship make up a band. The band has a constant width 
and may be enclosed by two parallel lines iiticd to the points 
making up the border. The figure represents the band of GB 
•with EDC (Figure 2). 

When the bands' for the three pairs discussed here were 
plotted, it was found in the equation 

!og5^= + constant 

where S equals the slope, and A and fl arc the two individuals, 
and t the sum of the durations, that the constant describing 
the slope of the band was the same for Individual Et>C in the 
three pairs in which he interacted, diiPcnng in slope from the 
bands of GB, CMA, and FJJFR. who also dilTeied from each 
other. Unfortunately we were unable to obtain a siiHicient 
series for the atber individuals with each other, luit it is 
an obvious possibility that the constant k iu lliis relationship 
is Invariant for each individual. . . . 

What precisely does the band function tell us? In the first 
place, it is evident that the function imposes limits upon the 
duration of any single slope. If Individunl A mnnifestH a 
elope of a particular value, and B manifests n slope which docs 
not bring the value of the ratio within the limits of tlic bnnd 
at the given value of log slope for A, the Individiml A will 
maintain this slope, until other slopes manifested by Ji bring 
(he ratio within the band limits. Thus, the duration of n 
slope at a given value is determined (ivithin ccrinin limits) 
by the proportion it makes with the total time. For the dllFcrcut 
individiinis with whom EDC interacts, however, the bnnd for 
the function has a dilTercnt width, and it is suggested tlint the 
width of the bnnd, and llic distribution pf points within it Is 
a measure of the degree of adaptation of the Individunla to one 
another. , . . 

It should be pointed out that the limits of the bands cannot 
properly be regarded os defining the probability that repented 
measurements of log slope as a function of the ratio will fall 
within the band instead of outside it. We shall come upon such 
n function a little later in this paper. In this c.ise, however, 
the situation is more complex, If a liqnd enclose.') Lite values 
of the function for each conversation, it will be observed tli.it 
the width vaiies from day to day, although the slope remains 
constant, In some observations, all the points fall on a straight 
line; in others, points forming both borders of the total band 
are included in a single observation. The question of proba¬ 
bility, then, involves the distribution of the variation for single 
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observations. The limits of the band for all observations on 
a given pair dcHne this probability. The view that the proba¬ 
bility distribution is made up of bands for single observations 
is supported by the fact that the limits of the band do not act 
as limits which rigidly contrul the change of slope. That is, 
when Individual A changes to a certain slope, the Hrst slope 
of Individual li may bring the ratio within the band limits. 

That Individual A does not shift depends upon two factors: 

((?) the existence of minimum and possibly maximum durations 
for slopes, the former giving a kind of threshold effect, the 
conditions for which have not yet been investigated; and 
(A) the Ibnils of the variability defined by the width of the 
band in a single observation. In this latter case, the variation 
in widtii of the bands is an expression of the variation in 
adjustment of the slopes of one individual to the slopes of 
the other, and hence depends upon the variability of the con¬ 
stituent individuals. 

Each inclividuai Is regarded ns alternating between fast and 
slow rates. Alibough the values of these rates vary in □ single 
conversation, the ratio of each fast rate to its accompanying 
slow rate is constant for the conversation, but varies from 
event to cvetU. 

IDevIntion.s from this pattern occur In more than half the 
cn-ses, It is sliowa, however, that both representatives of the 
pattern (calculated) and its deviations vary in a uniform way, 

If the nicaii of the slopes of each conversation is calculated and 
Its standard deviation, it is found Chat log — slope = 

/r(Iog Mean slope) + constant, with nil the points falling with¬ 
in a band of constant width. This relationship Avas the same 
for all observations of four individuals. It was then assumed 
that dcviaticin.s could not be due to individual differences in 
A’arinbility as measured by this function. 

It was ihen shown (hat deviations rvcrc in nil cases preceded 
by slopes lunintained over .1 period of time due to the operation 
of the suggested uniformity governing the duration of slopes 
at different values. 

Altluni'zh nunc complex methods of analysis can be developed, 
pai'tictilarly as a result of the new apparatus and the record of 
double actions and double silences, the fundamental points enun¬ 
ciated in this article still seem to hold. Further considerntion of 
these points would take us outside the scope «f the monograph, and 
they M'ill he cliscussed in an account of observations with the new 
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apparatus now being prepared for publication. But in any case, 
it can be seen that by studying the changes in the sequence of values 
within an event, we obtain a consistent picture of the interaction 
of individuals. We shall now take up a different kind of measure 
•which can be combined with the ineasurcs just discussed. We 
refer to the quantitative description of series of events. 

Sequence of Events 

Everyone knows from his own experience that the events whose 
internal quantitative pattern we have been describing have a char¬ 
acteristic distribution in time. In the family, when tlie parents 
arise in the morning, there 5s a sequence of events in wln’cli they 
interact with each other, get the children up, dress them, prepare 
breakfast, and sec that they cat. Every day, after about an equal 
amount of interaction within the family, the father dashes off to get 
the 8:17 train where he interacts with the conductor, liis fellow 
commuters, etc., in a more or less repetitive ivny ns /nea.sured by 
the number, frequency, and internal pattern of tlie events. Once 
at work, whether in office, store, or factory, each individual interacts 
more or less with the same individuals in much the same amount 
within known and expected limits. Such sequences of events be¬ 
tween individuals occur for everyone witli greater or less uniformity, 
Even in those situations in which the regular round is disturbed, 
where we get angry and lose our tempers, where we go to a party or 
a funeral, we recognize again a similarity in timing and occurrence 
that makes one fight more or less like the next, or one funeral like 
another. These uniformities, then, both regular and variate, arc 
the facts the relations of which we now wish to describe. They are 
uniformities in the temporal distribution of the events whose inter¬ 
action rates we have seen to be associated in a lawful way. 

Origin-Terminus Ratio 

In outlining the operations that can be applied to events as tliey 
occur in time, it is obvious that in any given period for two indi¬ 
viduals we can reckon the average number of events that occur. 
Some pairs will then be distinguished from others on the basis 
of different values for this average. But like the average duration 
of an event discussed earlier in the chapter, such a discrimination 
is too gross to obtain a useful description of the phenomena by its 
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use. Even though the mean number of events per week is the same 
between our commuter and his boss, and between the commuter and 
Jiis neighbor with whom he rides into town every morning, not 
only is the quantitative character of each event different, but also 
the occurrence of these events in time. With the fellow commuter, 
all the events take place in a limited time, there may be easy give 
anti take (origins equal termini approximately); with the boss, the 
events are scattered over the day with a constraint due to the 
one-way character of the origins of action. 

We liave already described the process of determining the origin 
of action, which simply means that we establish whicli of two per¬ 
sons was first to act in an event. Wc liavc seen that the determina¬ 
tion of an origin may be used to characterize an event. From 
observation, wc note how different people have different rates at 
which they originate action. Wc all know cases of “bashful' people 
who will never speak unless spoken to. If spoken to, they very 
frequently turn out to be lively interactors. On the other hand, 
the "glad-hand artist,” the "greeter,” the man who speaks to 
everyone is a man with a very high origin rate. Everyone enn think 
of people who are particularly noticeable either by the frequency 
with which they originate or terminate. Many people go to great 
lengths to maiKCuvrc themselves into positions in which they will 
eitlier he able to .speak or be spoken to. This characteristic is com¬ 
mon and easily determinable. Wc shall, therefore, describe rela¬ 
tions between individuals in terms of the ratio between origins 
and termini. For convenience, we shall reduce such a ratio to a 
single scale by using the ratio of the origins to the sum of the 
origins and termini (i.e., events), and we shall speak henceforth 
of the origin ratio, it being understood that by subtracting the 
origin ratio from 1.000 wc get the terminus ratio. We can char¬ 
acterize individuals as possessing low or high origin ratios as the 
case may be, and define this quantitatively. 

The calculations of an origin ratio demands that wc secure an 
adequate sample of interactions of an individual. (The necessary 
criteria are a technical matter whicli are discussed in other publi¬ 
cations.) It is sufficient to point out that the evidence shows that 
these ratios for individuals are frequently constant over considerable 
periods of time. We can calculate origin ratios for individuals 
(totals), and they may also be determined for all the pairs in which 
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an individual interacts. In ihe latter case, the sum of ^\[ the 
separate values for pairs equals the origin ratio of the individual. 
In institutions studied by these methods, It is a common thing to 
find that there are variations In rates for the members of pairs 
although the individual’s ratios arc constant. The significance of 
this will be discussed a little later. 

Not only are individuals characterized by constant ratios, but 
they are also found to have characteristic distributions of origins 
and termini in time. Some individuals originate action in scries, 
others may terminate two or three times successively. The occur¬ 
rences of such sequences of events indicates that the origin-terminus 
ratio is only of limited use in description. If any group of indi¬ 
viduals is observed for a short time, it will be noticed that one 
individual is quite different from another in this respect. Yet even 
if one man tends to follow every terminus that he mnlces by a 
group of three events in which he is origin, \vc will not find such 
a sequence in every pair in which he Interacts. With certain 
individuals, he may terminate more often than lie originates, But 
in any case, the order of action of an individual in events is in 
general repetitive, and the events making up this order are allocated 
in a uniform and repetitive way among the members of the various 
pairs with whom he interacts, 

Not only docs an individual have relatively constant interaction 
rates as determined by the distribution of origins and termini, but 
also he is observed to possess measurable differences in the duration 
of events, the duration of the inaction between events, and the amount 
of interaction in which he takes part. Some individuals habitually 
interact in events lasting a comparatively long period of time; others 
are characterized by short events with a short duration of inaction 
before the next one begins. If a frequency distribution of events 
(duration) is made, we find that it is fitted by the same question 
as that which describes the frequency distribution for durations of 
actions and silences, Mmcly jP = This is based upon a series 

of observations in a shipyard lasting over several months, now being 
prepared for publication by the author and Mr. F. L. W. Richardson, 
Jr., as well as upon random samples in^ other institutions. 

In treating sequences of events taking place between members of a 
group of individuals, it is necessary to develop a method of handling 
the interaction of a number of interdependent pairs of individuals. 
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Such a method will be outlined in the next two chapters. Here 
it must be pointed out that the analysis of the events as they occur 
between individuals must necessarily be combined with the study 
of the internal character of events, the quantitative description of 
rates of interaction dealt with earlier in this chapter. Unless this 
is done, we cannot describe the changes in frequency of events, the 
increase of origins of action, and the decrease in time between them 
which mark a period of upset in the relations of individuals, To 
understand these changes, we must now discuss certain general 
considerations of first importance in formulating a theory of the 
behavior of the organism. This involves the theory of equilibrium. 

Equilidrium 

An approximate definition of equilibrium is that state of a system 
to which the values tend to return after a small change or dis¬ 
turbance impressed on the system has been removed. A simple 
example of such a clisturhance may be observed anytime if you 
happen to be a member of a small group talking animatedly together 
In a room, and a strange person comes in to ask one of tlie members 
about some affair known to the two of them. A hush descends 
upon the room, and conversation is sporadic and between pains until 
the stranger departs, at which point the discussion becomes general 
again. If the disturbance Is more protracted in duration or more 
severe in that it breaks up relations having a high frequency as in 
the crises of life, marriages, dcatlis, losing a job, joining an or¬ 
ganization, strikes, and so on, the reaction for the individuals con¬ 
cerned may he more severe. In many of the phenomena already 
discussed, we have found situations in which wc could profitably 
introduce the hypothesis that we were dealing -with systems in 
equilibrium. The first instance where this kind of description could 
be introduced was in the series of ratios describing the relations 
betw'een the individuals in Table I. We found here that the ratio 
between Individuals A and B remained constant from April 27 to 
June I. This represented a period in which interaction took place, 
on the average, every day. There then occurred the vacation period 
during which there wa.s no interaction, and the first interaction after 
the return was recorded in event No. 26. It was evident that here 
Individual B liad become adjusted to other rates, unci the relation 
between him and A, described by the ratio, indicated a minor dis- 
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turbance of the system (in this case the relation of /I and B). In 
the second event on the same day, the old established ratio manifested 
itself, and the system returned to its previous state. That it had 
not achieved final stability is shown by the obscmtioiis on the next 
day, How long the oscillation would have lasted before equilibrium 
had been attained is unknown, since B went off for the rest of the 
summer and no further observations were possible, 

A second instance may be selected from the evidence given in the 
consideration of a sequence of events. In this case, we noted that 
individuals possessed constant rates In the origin ratio, and that 
they also had characteristic patterns in time of origins and termini. 
It is frequently to be noted that a given individual will have his 
ratio disturbed on a given day, for such reasons as a series of 
origins by individuals outside the members of the group with whom 
he commonly interacts, but as a matter of observation that ratio 
reasserts itself on tlic following day. Wc are at present investi¬ 
gating how long it takes before a disturbance is no longer followed 
by B return to previous values. In the same way that t)ic origin 
ratio varies, we have observed how a change during a given period 
produces a minor disturbance. 

For example, in the shipyard study whicli is being prepared for 
publication, it is frequently noted that one of the carpenters, P, is 
characterized by a string of events In which he originates action for 
S and R. In checking over these cases, jt was found that each 
time this happened he had just before terminated action for the 
foreman. After such a sequence, he returned to his ordinary rate 
of about to 1 (origins to termini). Apparently, tlie sequence 
of origins represents the compensation in the system (in this case of 
the individual) before it returned to its previous state. 

The application of the theory of equilibrium to interaction neces¬ 
sitates two assumptions which have to be tested in observation. The 
first is that within definable limits, the relations of individuals arc 
Constant. The second is that an individual or a group, regarded as 
a system, returns to these constant values after the impressed force is 
removed. This latter condition does not obviate the fact that a 
stronger force or one lasting for a long period of time may enforce 
a change in the state of the system, and form a new equilibrium. 
But this new state will be constant in the same way that the 
previous state was observed to be. Future research will have to 
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define the conditions of equilibrium for individuals and groups, 
that IS, what the quantitative characteristics of the state are, how 
severe a disturbance vidll upset the equilibrium and necessitate the 
formation of a new state and so on. It should be pointed out that 
we already have a few methods of describing the limits of variation 
within which a relation may be regarded as constant. The ratio 
of the means, the percentage double action to total action whose 
variation becomes constant, the band limits of the spread 
coefficient for each event, the slope defining the adjustment of 
the actions and silences. Even in treating events simply in terms 
of origins and termini, less refined observation gives us similar 
instances. Where an individual has a high origin ratio, the increase 
in termini due to an outside force brings about a compensatory in¬ 
crease in origins of action. 

In many other cases, a more equal relation between origins and 
termini is to be found, and it is here postulated that the free 
state of an individual, regarded as a system, is one in which every 
origin is balanced by a terminus. This is confirmed by observations 
on children in which this situation tends to prevail, even though 
certain exceptions have a much higher rate of origins or termini as 
the case may be. 

Where disproportionate ratios appear, we postulate that this is 
due to the previous interactions of the individual. For example, a 
child brouglu up in a family where both parents originate in a high 
number of events to it will be found to have a gradually developing 
asymmetrical ratio in which there is a greater number of termini 
than normal. In many cases, balance will he obtained by a greater 
number of origins on its siblings or play mates, but under abnormal 
conditions, where there are no available individuals to originate to, 
a definite imbalance will develop until gradually the child will have 
been conditioned to be a terminator. A quantitative description 
of the relations of individuals in terms of origins and termini may 
be fruitful aids to the study and analysis of personality. But 
though this will not be discussed here, it must be pointed out that 
the essential tool in the hands of investigators is the definition of 
a system, which is based essentially upon the notion of equilibrium. 

The fundamental definition of equilibrium, limited for the 
moment to origins and termini, is as follows: 

X 0 — -S,T±C = 0 
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The constant C here defines the imbalance of the system as a 
result of previous conditioning, on the assumption tliat in a system 
which was not distorted in this way, tiic constant C would be equal 
to zero. This definition is, however, only a preliminary one, From 
it may be derived more specific equations in which each relation of 
a person affords a partial definition of the system, and the whole 
number of equations describing all the pairs in wliicli an individual 
interacts will give us the general equation given above. In a com¬ 
plete definition other variables must be added. Tlicsc variables 
involve the determination of the functions for interaction within 
single events for each pair (see discussion of slopes earlier in this 
chapter), the measure of the variability of the slopes, and an esti¬ 
mation of the maximum amount of interaction tliat the organism 
can stand. The complete definition cannot he worked out until out 
new recording apparatus has been applied to situations involving 
series of events between individuals. The limited definition is, how¬ 
ever, easily used, even without a more precise definition of the 
conditions of a system. 

The purpose of this chapter lias been to show that wc may obtain 
clear-cut evidence of uniformities if wc apply methods of measuring 
to the interaction of individuals. Wc have not tried to do anything 
more than illustrate the way in which these results were obtained, 
but they should be sufficient to demonstrate the usefulness of the 
method. We have shown that there are certain invariant properties 
of the individual {of his personality if you will), and that wc can 
make predictions of the effect of his interaction with other indi¬ 
viduals. We have also indicated how in the relation of any indi¬ 
vidual to his fellows, there is to be found a regularity in the way 
he behaves in reference to the distribution of events in time, and 
we have indicated that further work with new apparatus should 
enable us to unite these two kinds of description. Finally, wc have 
shown that the phenomena whose description we have so roughly 
outlined may be treated as making up a system in a state of 
equilibrium. 

Not only may each individual be regarded as a system and be 
defined quantitative!}', but we may also estimate the conditions for 
such institutions as a family, a factory, a school, etc. Here it is 
evident that if we isolate such a system, the sums of the origins and 
the sums of the termini should balance each other. However, the 
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occurrence of events in whicli more than two people respond to a 
single origin have to he allowed for, and have a very special im¬ 
portance in tlie definition of the conditions of institulinns regarded 
as systems. ^Ve shall discuss the methods by whicli this can be 
done in a later chapter. Here it is sufficient to say that by utllivsing 
the theory of the equilibrium of a system, the measurements that 
are made of the interactions of individuals can be used to predict 
the behavior of individuals. If we wish to know what the effect 
of marriage or the death of a parent will be upon an individual 
whose maladjustments have to be quantitatively described, the 
condition that the system has an equilibrium to maintain provides 
US with the basis for deriving the equations embodying the rates of 
change to whicli that individual is subject in his interaction. If we 
wish to know whether the introduction of a new process will upset 
the equilibrium nf a factory system, or whether a change in the 
method of adinlnistration or the adoption of any single policy will 
lead to discontent, strikes, and similar cri.ses, the consideration of 
the factory as a system in equilibrium will provide us with the key 
to the necessary solution of the problem. But the application of 
quantitative methods to such complex systems as families and fac¬ 
tories depends upon the development of a systematic metliod of 
describing the relations of individuals in such institutions, a subject 
which we shall take up in the next chapter. 




























IV. THE ANALYSIS OF HIERARCHICAL INSTITU¬ 
TIONS: SETS. COMPONENTS, AND SYSTEMS 

Almost till an individual’s life is spent in interaction with other 
individuals in institutions. From tlie time of birth, \vhen the 
individual becomes a member of a family and begins his conditioning 
to others, through the whole course of his Waking lioms, in school, 
church, at work, in clubs, societies, and political organisations, his 
beliavior is constantly being modified by the actions of others. If 
we hope to describe the behavior of individuals and from our descrip¬ 
tion predict the future course of events, we must analyze these insti¬ 
tutions. This means that we have to develop methods of describing 
tlie relations of a number of individuals in a state of mutual 
dependence. Up to this time, we have been concerned only with the 
equilibrium of single individuals or the roemi)ers of pairs of indi¬ 
viduals. 

In order to obtain an operational definition of the orders of 
actions among individuals in sucl) institutions, we have to isolate 
the organizing element which produces these complex systems of 
relations, If anyone will turn to a characteristic plan of organiza¬ 
tion of a business or political institution, he will see that, fnr from 
giving us a plan of the interrelations of individuals, the makers of 
these, organization charts have been content to sJjoiv rJwt de/Mrtments 
arc related, but not really hoiu they are related. Even the most 
specific statements say little more than that the two departrnents shall 
codperate in certain matters. Only a few very important individuals, 
such as the chief administrative officers, are sliown on these charts. 
Consequently, when questions of responsibility come up, unless rou¬ 
tines have been Worked out by tradition (this occurs only in com¬ 
panies where there is little change due to lack of competition), 
there is commonly a complete lack of responsibility and a large 
amount of "passing the buck." 

Similarly, in other institutions, such as families, where investige^tion 
of kinship systems has been in vogue for many years, there is little 
attempt to distinguish the observational basis for the complicated 
and mystifying sets of terms that make up kinship systerns, 

In the study of institutions, almost all analysis has been in terms 
of what are called functions. These arc not functions in the mathe¬ 
matical sense. The word simply means that some rough attempt is 
made to determine what the activity of the ^nsti ^uf■r»^ as 
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that the ''iunctioiV of the family is to “orientate the child." It is 
amusing to note that the "functional school of antliropologists” lias 
its mate in the field of industrial raanageincnt in the "functionalists" 
following in the footsteps of Taylor (20. 21), Roth based theiv 
attempts to classify relations in terms of an "activity analysis." 

But this kind of functional interpretation obviously has no opera¬ 
tional basis. Subtle minds and good observers can discuss and dissect 
the institutions tliat they are dealing with until they find as many 
functions as the schoolmen in the Middle Ages found angels on the 
head of a pin. The arguments that follow as to whether any par¬ 
ticular author’s selection is the proper one arc unfortunately rendered 
futile by the fact that there are no known methods for settling them, 
Hence without going into any refinements of this sort, let us consider 
what the operations already worked out will tell us about the 
relations of individuals in institutions. 

Components 

A sequence of events between the members of any pair of indi¬ 
viduals constitutes a relation. Since wc wish to extend the use of 
the operation of determining the oritjUi of (tetiou to all the events 
making up a relation, wc must separate the events in which one 
member of the pair is the origin from those events in which the other 
member of the pair is origin. In this wa)'. any relation between two 
individuals may be divided Into two parts, and we call these 
poiient relations or components. In other words, wc define a com¬ 
ponent relation as including only those events in which one person 
is the origin, and so a component represents all events in w'hich 
the order of action among the constituent individuals is the same 
as determined by the origin of action. Wc may state this more 
precisely in the following way: If wc let the letter p represent the 
actions of Individual A, and the letter q represent the actions of 
Individual Bj then we assume that a component relation between 
A and B is made up of a scries uniformly of the order p q. If, dur¬ 
ing the interaction between the individuals A and Bj a series of 
events occurs in which the quanta of action occur in the order q p, we 
shall assume that this may be regarded as a different component 
relation. The whole sequence of events between A and B^ made 
up of two component relations, constitutes the relation itself. 

It is evident, from this definition, that all events between two 
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people may he sorted out in their component relations, and the use 
of such quantitative descriptions as the ra.tio of the number of events 
included in one component to the events in the other gives us a 
way of characterizing the relation of the two individuals in question. 
On the other hand, the definition limits our treatment of certain 
orders of interaction which appear in all institutions, namely their 
hierarchical character. What determines a hierarchy, and how 
may it be defined? 


Sets 

As a matter of observation, hierarchies arc characterized by the 
occurrence of individuals linked in relations of such a character that 
an action, say an order, beginning with one individual will produce 
a response in another, who will in turn originate for a third, and 
so on through many relations. On the other hand, similar chains 
of events are often to be observed where empirically wc do not 
consider that a hierarchy is involved, say in a group of children 
playing together. Now the solution of tlie problem is that either 
our empirical diagnosis of what constitutes a hierarchy cannot be 
made operational, or else that in such description wc have not 
included the phenomena upon which hierarchies arc based. Wc 
shall sec that the latter is in fact the case. 

Up to this time, we have been concerned only with events in 
which two people are in interaction. We shall now consider those 
cases in which more than two people take part. It should be evi¬ 
dent from the definition of an event given in Chapter II that if 
there are three or more people together, either all events will be be¬ 
tween the members of pairs, or one individual will be observed to 
originate action, and this will be followed by actions on the part of 
the others. In a few cases, two people may originate simultaneously, 
and one or more individuals may respond. Outside of vaudeville 
performances and some ceremonies, such synchronous origins are 
rare. 

Much more common arc those events in which several people 
respond, following an origin on the part of an individual. The 
number of terminators to a single action of one individual may be 
very large, as in an army, where in response to a command a tliousand 
soldiers may begin to march. Now, it should be evident that the 
repeated and characteristic appearance of just this type of event 
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is the distinguishing mark of a hierarchy. That is, a hierarchy is 
made up of an aggregation of individuals in interaction in which 
some individuals originate action for others who in turn originate 
for a third group, and so on, depending upon the extent of the 
hierarchy. Such an aggregate of individuals we call a set and 
define as follows: 

A set is an. aggregate of relations such that every individual related 
in the set is a member either {a) of a class of individuals who only 
originate action, or (h) of an intermediate class of individuals who 
at some time originate action and at another time terminate action, 
or (c) of a class of individuals who only terminate action. At some 
time, every individual in the first class is the origin in an event for 
every pair of individuals who terminate action {which includes the 
members of the second and third classes). At some time, every 
individual in the second class is the origin in an event for every 
pair of individuals in the third class. At no time do the members 
of the third class originate action in an event to any pair of indi¬ 
viduals in the first or second classes. In extended hierarchies more 
than one intermediate class may be distinguished. In such cases, 
we may break up the second class Into subclasses. Then the members 
of Class 1 will originate action In events to every pair of individuals 
in Class 2(1, who will in turn originate action in events to every 
pair of inividuals in Class 21/, and so on. The members of Class 2u 
will finally originate action for every pair of individuals in the third 
class. A special case of this may be distinguished in which an 
individual is origin in an event for all the individuals in the class of 
those who terminate action. The prescription of a pair of individuals 
in the definition is only a minimal limiting number. Any number 
of individuals up to the whole class, as in the special case, may be 
observed to terminate action. 

The reader should note that although many events between mem¬ 
bers of a set may be events between the members of pairs, yet 
the orders of interaction are determined by a scries of events in 
which more than one person terminates action. The set is clefinecl 
by the occurrence of these events which for convenience we shall 
call set-eve7its to distinguish them from the more common events 
involving only the members of a pair. Every administrator knows 
that at more or less frequent intervals he has to call together the 
members of his organization to explain policy, etc. When he does 
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this, he is ariginatiog action in a set-event, and the members of his 
organization are the class of termini. On other occasions he may 
call together only executives above a certain level; these may later 
call together their subordinates. By judicious use of such set-events, 
that is to say, with due regard for the quantitative pattern of set- 
events, the administrator is able to maintain a "well-integrated” 
organization. 

In the discussion of the component, \ve saw that two and only 
two components could be distinguished between any two individuals. 
Where individuals are related in sets, however, several components 
derived from sets may be distinguished, for as each set represents 
an order of individuals in terms of origins of action, so each set 
may be regarded as having its distinguishing component.** 

Several sets may he isolated among a small number of people, each 
having its own component. If Individual J originates action, and 
B and C respond, the relations A to B and A to C are described 
by the same component. If Individual D is observed to be the 
origin of action, and B and C respond, then D'$ relations with B and 
C form part of the same set and have the same component as pre¬ 
viously determined for A, and A and D have the common property 
of originating action in respect to the same individuals. If in 
another event, however, A is observed to originate action and C and 
D respond, then we assume that this represents another set and must 
be described by another component. For A and D no Jonger have 
the same relation to D, as determined in the previous example. 

It must be understood, however, where tliree components describe 
the relations of two people in the group being studied, that no 
events are assigned unless these are set-events, and hence involve 
more than two people. For sets arc ways of describing the uni¬ 
formities of aggregates of people interacting in events in hierarchies, 


‘A component: m3y be defined more precisely in the symbols of mnthc- 
maticnl logic (6), in (he following way: 

Interaction = xAy 
^ Event = AT//,y 

Component = (y) (a) {xAly.xAit) ] 

^ Special Case 

Component = (yj) (y») (yj) . .. [A-J?yi.A;Ry 2 -T/?yi . . l){xAvyi.xA^yi. 

xA^y, . . .)] 

(We are indebted to Dr. Willard van O. Qninc for tlie above tiefinition.'i.) 
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and there is obviously no operational method of assigning events 
involving only two people if there are more than two components. 
As far as is now known, all hierarchies luve more than two sets, 
although not all pairs in a hierarchy arc necessarily related in more 
than one. This point will be discussed further on in the chapter. 

In order to illustrate the method of working out a set, we had 
originally presented a scries of events observed in different institu¬ 
tions in n small community in several appendices. Due to limita¬ 
tions of space, wc shall not be able to present them here. Wc shall, 
however, discuss the methods of work in each case, referring to 
events whose occurrence can be verified by the reader at any time, 
and in most cases, his own observation will liavc already made him 
familiar with them. Wc shall begin by discussing typical set-events 
in a public school system. The method to follow in deriving a set 
is as follows: 

Let us select one individual as origin and observe for wliat indi¬ 
viduals he originates in set-events. For example, wc may begin 
with the principal of the school. We know from our own experience 
that the principal conducts the school assemblies and origluatc,s 
action for the teachers and pupils attending. Wc also know that 
on other occasions there arc rncetings of the teachers wliich are 
addressed by the principal. Frequently, when the pupils have been 
playing in the street, trespassing on neighbors’ property, or breaking 
school regulations, all the pupils will be lectured by the principal. 
Similarly, our own experience when we went to school tells us 
that the school teachers originate action again niul again for tlic 
pupils, in the classroom, on tlte playground, and so on. In these 
set-events, therefore, we note first of all that there is an overlap 
in the individuals who terminate action. Both principal and teachers 
originate action for the pupils in different events. Hence, teacher 
and principal are both characterized by originating action for the 
same people, the pupils, and the events in which this is the case 
may be regarded provisionally as instances of the same relationship, 
That is, the pupils make up the class of termini. 

Let us continue this analysis, taking a situation in which another 
individual has relations with the two individuals already dealt with. 
For example, the attendance officer, familiarly known as the truant 
officer, originates action and the pupils respond. Therefore, the 
attendance officer, the principal, and the teachers all have the same 
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relationship to the pupils. In the pursuit of his duty, however, the 
attendance officer often originates action to principal and teachers 
and they terminate action; and conversely, both principal and teacliers 
originate for the attendance officers when a pupil is truant. 

If we take other instances of set-events and other persons in the 
school system who interact with the individuals mentioned, we find 
that we can fix them in relations in terms of their respective posi¬ 
tions in the set-events. The superintendent of schools originates 
action and the principals anti teachers respond, and on rare occa¬ 
sions he originates for all members of the school sj^^stem. In the 
same way, we can determine the positions of special supervisors, 
janitors, and so on in the events in which they interact. Let us 
now consider how this order is systematically represented. 

In the first place, it should be evident that if we arc given any 
event in which several individuals interact, ail that we can state is 
that Individual A acts, and that this is followed by actions on the 
part of Individuals B and C. If we proceed to secure a number 
of events of this type in which other individuals take part, but 
in which there is always at least one of the individuals from pre¬ 
ceding events, we begin to sec that although these individuals may 
interact in one event, there occur otlier events in whicli other indi¬ 
viduals interact with them, and there may even be cases where 
individuals are Interposed between others. Thus the superintendent 
interacts with pupils, but he also interacts with principals, for 
whom he is the origin of action (as he is for the pupils). He 
originates action for teachers. Principals and teachers are both 
origins of action for pupils. And, lasth', principals themselves arc 
origins of action for teachers. 

We have thus established one set of relations from the instances 
given, which may be represented in the following table (Table 2): 


TABLE 2 


Class 1 

Class 2n 

Class 2b 

Class 3 


Superintendent 

Principal 

Teacher 

Pupil 



Principal 

Teacher 

Pupil 



(The order in this set, from origin to teminus, is from left to right.) 


By continuing the analysis and securing more events, other sets 
could be worked out in which the attendance officer, the supervisor, 
etc., took their places as making up the class of origin, The method, 
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however, should be clear. We first observe a number of set-events 
in which the same individuals take part. For example, if we have 
observed Individuals A, B, and C participating in an event, we try 
to secure another observation of an event in which two of them, say 
A and B, are interacting with a fourth individual Dj and we extend 
this process as far as possible, making sure that tlie membership from 
event to event Is always continuous. If A originates for B and C in 
a set-event, and again for C and D in anotlicr, but does not originate 
for B and Z) in a third set-event, then we distinguish two classes of 
individuals who are termini, and provisionally two sets. After isolat¬ 
ing all the separate tenulnating classes, we next take the individuals 
who are origins and see if they terminate to any of the other indi¬ 
viduals who are origins, and thus make up the intermediate class. 
Finally, we have a small group left in each set who are only origins. 
We shall now give a short analysis of several different institutions, 
the family, the faccoiy, iind the government. To iJlustrate tlic appli¬ 
cation of these methods and the sets determined, it is suggested that 
the reader try the method for himself on events that he observes in 
any institution in which he happens to interact. In this way, the 
determination of sets will relate to his own experience, and he will 
be able to follow the rest of the discussion in this and the following 
chapter with greater case. 

Sets in the Family 

If anyone sufficiently curious sits around in a family group, either 
his own or that of some other person, he will notice that many of 
the events occurring fall under the classification of set-events. If 
he takes the trouble to jot down who is involved on a piece of note 
paper, he will find that the events which we are briefly outlining 
happen over and over again. We cannot here print a sufficient scries 
of examples of such observation, again for reasons of space, but they 
may be checked against the reader's own experience, In such a case, 
it is an easy matter to build up several sets on the basis of a single 
evening's observation. 

In the first place, we will note that both the father and the mother 
are observed in separate set-events to be the origin of action, and the 
children the termini. Therefore, by the rule given in the definition 
of a set, we assume that these interactions may be represented by 
the same set. We shall indicate the component of this set by the 
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letter <i, and for convenience we shall call this component in words, 
the parent-child component. Such an identification, however, must 
not be taken to imply more than the definition tells us. All that we 
can say is that the component a describes the inleraction in set-events 
between an individual called a father and his sons and daughters, and 
an individual called a mother and the same sons and daughters. No 
otiier inferences are valid. 

Beginning with the father, we observe that not only is he the 
origin of action for his children, but that in some events, he is the 
origin of action for mother and daughter. Since in these events, one 
of the individuals, his wife, is the terminus in the set-events, whereas 
in other set-events, she is the origin of action for the daughter, we 
may conclude that we have a different set and a different component. 
This inference is strengthened by noting that a son often originates 
action for mother and daughter. Thus, mother and daughter are 
termini in events in which father and son are origin. We shall indi¬ 
cate this component by the letter b, and we may say that in this case 
actiojis originate with men and are terminated by women. In other 
events, the contrary order is found. Father and son are termini in 
set-events for mother and daughter, and we may therefore dis¬ 
tinguish a third set and component to which we shall give the 
letter c, in which action originates with females, and males respond. 
Finally, when children are by themselves, not only do we find events 
in wh/ch the b and c sets arc manifested in the order of set-events, 
but we also find events which cannot be described by any of the com¬ 
ponents hitherto isolated. Such an event takes place between older 
and younger children, in which the older children originate and the 
younger terminate. The occurrence of set-events between these indi¬ 
viduals in this order indicates the existence of another set which may 
provisionally be denoted by the letter and called the older-younger 
component. 

We have Isolated for consideration four sets of relations in the 
immediate family. The isolation of these four does not preclude the 
isolation of a further set of relations involving the origin of action 
by children for the parents. Compared to the other sets, however, 
set-events of children to parents are relatively infrequent. Events 
involving a son originating to his father in a pair event are naturally 
to be found, but for the determination of the family hierarchy such 
events do not make up sets. Furthermore, where events involving 
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three genemtions are used, the actual completion of tlie cliild-to-parent 
to-grandparent set would be even more infrequent. Therefore, when 
■we discuss extended kinship relations, we shall omit for the purposes 
of exposition all mention of such sets. 

Sets in a Factory 

In factories, it is easily seen that the process of manufacture con¬ 
sists of a series of events connected with the flow of material through 
the factory in which individuals are in interaction in a fixed and 
repetitive way. With this in mind, we shall now work out the sets 
of relations in a shoe factory, based upon events actually observed, 
A similar analysis can be worked out by anyone in a position to 
make comparable observations. 

If we begin by talcing a department in the factory and observing 
what events take place between individuals, we see first that the 
foreman is constantly the origin of action and the workers the term¬ 
inus. He walks around the room watching the workers, and occa¬ 
sionally stops and suggests other ways of working, etc. At less 
frequent intervals, the works superintendent on his tours of inspection 
stops to speak to the foreman and workers, particularly when diffi¬ 
culties are encountered in the manufacture. At other times, he will 
summon all the foremen to his office to outline a new order, discuss 
a new design, etc. 

Since the workers make up the class of termini, the foreman, the 
intermediate class, and the works superintendent, the class of origins, 
we have an aggregate of individuals whom we may regard as related 
In a set, and wc shall assign the component of this set the letter e. 
Such a set is not necessarily complete; that is, it cannot he regarded 
as completely determined until all the individuals in the factory inter¬ 
acting in events have been examined to see whether they are related 
to the ones just described in terms of the set. For the purpose of 
analysis, we may regard this collection of individuals as a partial set 
to u'hich a component may be assigned- We represent this set in 
the following table (Table 3): 


TABLE 3 


Class 1 

Class 2 

Class 3 


Works Superintendent 

Foreman 

Foteman 

Worker 

Worker 
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During the actual process of manufacture in the department, we 
also observe two series of events which involve the interactions of 
workers. In the first series of events distinguished, of which 
we have given an extensive description, the worker performing a 
particular process passes on the completed job to the next individual 
in order. Foi- example, in the fitting department, the fancy stitcher 
passes the upper to the vamper, and so on. In the second series of 
events, we note that material which an operator considers to be 
faulty is passed backward, against the flow of manufacture, to the 
individual who is responsible. Each of these series may be considered 
a set of relations, since there is a different class of origins and 
termini in each case, and we may assign the letters / and g respec¬ 
tively to represent the component of the set concerned with inspection 
and diat of tlie set concerned with the process. We have now tenta¬ 
tively isolated three components which describe in a first approxima¬ 
tion the events between individuals in a department. For convenience, 
we shall call tile first component, e, the supervision component, the 
second, j, the staff component, and the third, the process com¬ 
ponent. Let us now consider the other relations in the factory and 
see whether wo can extend these sets to describe all the relations 
that may be observed. 

If wc begin bj' considering the relations of individuals in one de¬ 
partment to those in another, it is evident that these sets may be 
extended to describe the origins of actions obsevved. In the first 
place, the inspection and process components characterize the inter¬ 
actions of tile members of two departments. Completed materials 
are taken on racks out of the department which has finished with 
them into the next department. The foi'cman or the last worker 
in the process of manufacture takes them and hands them over to 
tJie foreman or first worker in the next department. In the same 
way, when faulty material is received from the preceding depart¬ 
ment, the foreman, or rarely a worker, originates action to the 
foreman or worker or both in the department supposedly at fault. 
The table below (Table 4) represents this situation between depart¬ 
ments, including the supervisory set. 

If we turn to the bookkeeping department, wc find that the internal 
relations, from what evidence we have, represent a set wliich is 
similar to that established for the manufacturing department. Here, 
the head bookkeeper originates action to the head clerk and the 
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table 4 


Foreman Dept. 1 

Foreman Dept. 2 
Worker Dept', 2 

Worker Dept. 1 

Foreman Dept. 2 
Worker Dept. 2 

Foreman Dept. 2 

Foreman Dept. 1 
Worker Dept. 1 

Worker Dept. 2 

Foreman Dept. 1 
Worker Dept. 2 

Foreman Dept, 1 

Worker Dept, 1 
Worker Dept. 2 

Foreman Dept, 2 

Worker Dept, 1 
Worker Dept. 2 


(Nate: This Uolds true for internal department relations 'where supervision 
is divided. It is understood that Department 1 is iirst In (he process line 
and second in the inspection.) 

clerks in the department, and the head clerk in turn originates action 
to the clerks. We may regard this to be a part of the same set 
as the one in the factory proper, because the manager is the origin 
of action for all the members of both sets, the two division executives 
reporting directly to him. All the individuals in the organization, both 
In office and shop are therefore termini in this set, What can we 
say about the relations between the office force and departments in 
the factory^ 

The order of actions between individuals is as follows: The 
works superintendent originates action, and response follows on the 
part of the head bookkeeper- and the clerks in matters relating to the 
payment of workers, the determination of costs in planning an order, 
etc. Similarly, the foreman, in turning in the tags collected from 
the workers which record the amount each man has produced, 
originates action for these individuals. In other events, the office 
force originates action for the individuals in the production depart¬ 
ments. Thus, the foreman and workers arc paid by the clerical force 
who keep the records of the work done. The head bookkeeper and 
clerks detailed to perform the calculations prepare figures on the cost 
of operations which they send to the works superintendent and to 
the foremen of the several departments. 

The relations here outlined indicate that we may distinguish two 
partial sets of relations. The first is the set which may be sum- 
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mfirizecl as the origin of action by members of the office force to 
members of the production departments. The second is a set 
involving the relations of the same individuals, in which the actions 
begin with the individuals in the shop and the responses arc mani¬ 
fested by the individuals of the office force. But If we turn to the 
events which defined the two sets, f and 0, we note that the same 
individuals are related in those sets in the same way. That is, the 
individuals who respond in the events described by the process set 
arc the same individuals who respond in this case, and by the defini¬ 
tion of the set wc may, therefore, regard the added individuals as 
related in the same set and having the component g. Similarly, the 
relations of the office force (the origins of action) to individuals in 
the shop are part of the set already described to which we assigned 
the component /, the staff component. 

Just as in the family, rare set-events occur hi which the workers 
originate and the supervisors terminate action. These are infrequent 
in most factories, although for reasons wc shall indicate briefly Inter, 
a disturbance of the quantitative character of events sometimes takes 
place, and a fully developed set works out, first through a strike 
and then through a union which enables workers to originate to 
management. Some factories have organized workers* councils, em* 
pioj'crs' representation plans, in order to enable the workers to 
originate action to management, but the set-events have a very low 
frequency in most cases. 

Sets in Political Institutions 

We shall now analyze the statutes referring to a single institution, 
i.e., the formal and prescribed rules which define the relations of 
individuals in the political system. We include this materia! first 
to show that a complicated administrative hierarchy may be dealt 
with in the same w'ay, and second, to show the inadequacies and am¬ 
biguities of such rules, statutes, etc., whether they arc found in 
industry, in the constitutions of clubs and associations, or in the laws 
of a state or city administration. Altliough this material is primarily 
concerned witli fixing responsibility for action between individuals, 
and describing the different events and sequences of events in which 
this shall take place, yet in no case arc the relations of even the more 
prominent individuals completely described. What meaning is to 
be ascribed to such phrases as “with the advice and consent of conn- 
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cil,” or "the department shall cooperate” is, as far as we have been 
able to discover, unknown to anyone, and could only be determined 
by a careful observational study of the actions of the individuals in 
question. The question of how to analyze such phrases in order 
to determine what they mean will be discussed in Section III of this 
book. 

The political organization has four main subdivisions, in each 
of which the individuals in a community interact. The .subdivisions 
are the federal, state, county, and City governments. In the present 
analysis, we shall treat only the last three of these, taking our 
material from the General Laws of the Commonwealth, and we 
shall omit any consideration of the Federal Government. In order 
to confine the discussion to the space of a chapter, and at the same 
time present a sufficiently detailed exposition which will demonstrate 
the steps in the analysis, we shall select one department in the state 
government and another in the city government which are in inter¬ 
action and are related to the same Individuals; and we shall con¬ 
sider the interrelations of the individuals in these departments to 
other individuals in the political system. The deparlmciits which 
\ve arc going to choose are those connected with the schools. 

Due to limitations of space, wc arc unable to publisli the actual 
sections of the General Laws of Massachusetts upon which this 
analysis is based, but those who arc interested in this particular 
example may turn co the Tercentenary Edition for reference. In 
the text following, the reference is indicated in tKc following way; 
the first number in the parentheses refers to the chapter in the 
Tercentenary Edition of the General Laws of Massachusetts; the 
second number, to the section in the chapter. Thus [71-37] refers 
to Chapter 71, Section 37. 

In beginning to look for events in which one person originates 
for several others in order to begin to build up sets of relations in the 
school system, wc shall turn to Chapter 15 where the general form 
of the Department of Education is laid down. In [15-4 and 5], the 
commissioner of education and the advisory board originate action 
for the membei'S of the department, as well as for the directors of the 
several divisions within the department. In [69-1], the commis¬ 
sioner of education is the origin of action for the pupils, the teachers, 
and the school committee. If we turn to [32-6] and [43-32], we 
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observe that tlie school committee is the origin of action for the 
superintendent, the principal, the teachers, and the pupils. 

Continuing the analysis, the scliool committee is origin for the 
teachers and pupils in [71-57] and [71-72]. The same order of 
actions is also stated implicitly in [71-37]- In [71-59] and [71-73], 
the superintendent of schools is the origin of action in events in 
which the teachers manifest the terminal action. The teachers 
originate action, the pupils rcspuncl, [71-57], and [72-2] the prin¬ 
cipals originate action to the pupils. 

In this way, we have distinguished a set, beginning with the com¬ 
missioner of education and the advisory board, and ending with the 
pupils. We shall give the component of the set the notation e, and 
for convenience call it the supervisory component. This set as 
outlined docs not describe the relations of all the individuals repre¬ 
sented in tables of the events, and to sec whether the omitted indi¬ 
viduals arc related in this set, it must be discovered how they 
interact with the individuals already included. If this is done, we 
find that the set c may be extended to describe the relations of all 
tlie individuals mentioned. The full demonstration of this point 
would require the addition of much material that we have not the 
space to present. The extension of this set to other relation.s may 
be illustrated by considering the event [71-57]. In this event, the 
department of public health originates action for the teachers and 
pupils, just as the school committee does, and by definition, they arc 
all related in the same set. If we work out the relations of the 
state department of public healtli and the city board of health, wc 
shall find that they are related in the same set, an extension of the 
set which we have been describing. 

We may distinguish another set in the relations of these indi¬ 
viduals in the schools and in the health departments. On [71-58], 
the department of education originates action for the department of 
public health and the school committee. In Chapter 71, Section 56, 
ill the General Laws, the school committee originates action for 
the local board of health and pupils suffering from disease. In these 
two instances, the department of education, the school committee, 
and the teachers originate action, and the department of public 
health and the board of health terminate the action. In the previous 
events in which the department of public health acted, tlie members 
of the department were the origins of action; and the scJiooJ com- 
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mittee, teachers, and so oHj manifested the subsequent actions. This 
change in the order of the origins of action in the relations of the 
same individuals indicates that these ncvi' events must be described 
by a new set. That is, the class of individuals who originate action 
in the first set, namely the department of public health and the city 
board of health, now made up a class of individuals who terminate 
action, ancf hence the events in which they act must be described 
by a iieu' set. A similar reversal of order of actions occurs for tJie 
school committee. In the first event, the school committee, teachers, 
etc., constitute the class which terminates action, and in the second 
sec they originate action. Since the department of education also 
originates action for the department of public health in the same 
way, it becomes a member of the originating class in the second set. 
Previously, it should be remembered, it originated action in the first 
set. We shall denote the components of this set by the letter f, and 
for convenience call it the staffdine component. 

Let us take another individual not hitherto described, the super¬ 
visor of attendance, and sec how his relations may be described. In 
the event [72-2], the attendance officer originates action and the 
teachers, principal, and pupils terminate it. In the same section, 
the school committee and the superintendent of schools originate 
action for the supervisor of attendance, and in other sections we 
have seen that they are origins for all the individuals in the city school 
system. We may assign these relations of the supervisor of at¬ 
tendance to the set c, since the same individuals terminate action for 
him as for the school committee and the superintendent. 

On the other hand [149-92], we note that the supervisor of 
attendance originates action for the school committee, the super¬ 
intendent of schools, and the department of labor and industries. 
In another event [70-16], the superintendent of schools is the 
origin of action for the chairman of the school committee and the 
commissioner of education. Here wc have two individuals, the 
supervisor of attendance and the superintendent of schools, who in 
set e originate for them. We may, therefore, regard the relations 
of these individuals as constituting another set. We cannot regard 
this set as fully demonstrated because there is no explicit event in 
the General Laws in which either of these individuals originates 
action for both the department of education and the department of 
labor and industries, The order of the actions from individuahs in 
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the city schools to individuals in state departments parallels the 
order of the relations described for Set /. We could assume that 
both these cases are instances of this set, but we do not possess 
evidence from the General Laws which would prove that the depart¬ 
ment of labor and industries, department of public health, etc., maka 
up a class of those who terminate action. 

This kind of gap in our knowledge of events involving individuals 
in the political system is charjicteristic of statute material. In many 
cases, origins of action in events arc clearly specified, but in many 
others relations both within anid between departments are not 
stated, although it inay be clear from our knowledge of observed 
events that there are such relations. If wc compare the observed 
events in the school system, already given, with events involving 
the same individuals whose relations are described in the General 
Laws, we see that many instances of relations arc missing in the 
latter materiah Of course, the observed events in the school system 
did not include the relations of the city schools to state departments, 
which are best described in the statute material. 

One final set of l elations may be distinguished in the material on 
the General Laws. In two articles taken from the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, and in the events [43-31] and [43*58], we 
find tliat the ;'Otcis originate action for (elect) tlie governor, 
the councillors, the school committee, the mayor, and other officials 
whom wc need not consider. These relations constitute another 
set to whose component wc shall assign the letter g, and for con¬ 
venience call the voter-representative component. It is of interest 
to point out that this component determines the particular character 
of a political system. Whereas in other systems that we have de¬ 
scribed the relations arc less complicated, in this case every individual 
who is the terminus of action in Set e is the origin of action for the 
heads of the subdivisions in Set g. 

Sense on. Direction of a Component 

Once we have determined any component of the relation of two 
individuals, we then proceed to define its sense or direction. That 
Is, u'c wi.sh to .state that the order that we fallow in proceeding 
from one individual to another is from the one whose nction is 
the origin in the unit of interaction to the one whose action is re¬ 
garded as the terminus. Thus, if Individual A is the origin of action 
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In the relation, we refer to the relation between A and B as having 
the positive direction or sense when the units of action are described 
In the order A to B. On the other hand, if we want to go In the 
reverse direction, from the individual who manifests the response 
to tile one who initiates the action, in this case from B to A, the 
direction is by definition negative. 

By assigning to each component a letter of the alphabet which 
can be represented in italics, we can describe the relation between 
any two individuals in terms of its components, using the sense or 
direction of each component to indicate whether the one individual 
originates action or manifests the subsequent action. We can thus 
state economically not only the relation of a pair of individuals, but 
also of larger numbers of individuals in this fashion. In other 
words, wc are able to differentiate individuals in terms of their 
relative positions as determined by the components that wc have 
abstracted. 

The usefulness of this procedure will be particularly evident if we 
turn to concrete material. In many kinds of work it is necessary 
to systematize the order of the relations of individuals. In admin¬ 
istering large commercial enterprises or departments of government, 
the administrator attempts, by the use of organization charts, stand¬ 
ard practice instructions, rules, by-laws, etc., to make explicit the 
liiic of authority, the order of work, and so on. The purpose is to 
fix the responsibility of the individuals in the organization under all 
circumstances, This means fixing the order of action, since re¬ 
sponsibility entails action. By the determination of sets, the 
administrator fixes in concrete terms the order of action in his 
organization. By placing all the individuals in the institutions 
in their places in their respective sets, he makes it evident who will 
act first, and such terms as “cooperation between departments," 
“report to so-and-so/' will be clearly defined in terms of action, and 
not be as at present vague and conducive to uncertainty, inefficiency, 
and red tape. We shall now consider the method of analysis of 
hierarchies in detail. 


Unit Relations 

In any institutions that we may have to deal with, we begin our 
analysis by taking a small group of individuals, and from the observa¬ 
tion of events involving those individuals we extend our results to 
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large congeries of individuals. Thus, in order to obtain set-events 
and work out the sets, it is convenient to take a department in the 
government, in a factory, an immediate family, or some otiicr small 
group which we regard provisionally as a unit. It is obvious that 
in so doing we neglect for the moment the otl)Cr individuals in the 
institution who may be interacting with the individuals upon whom 
wc have decided to concentrate. In the factory, if we concentrate 
our attention upon the cutting room, we disregard the relations 
of individuals within the cutting room to tlie management outside 
the room, to the bookkeeping and office force and so on. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is a matter of observation that tliese individuals are inter¬ 
acting with our chosen group, and the individuals interacting in 
the events within the group are at the same time members of other 
collections of individuals. A set of whicli one of our individuals is 
a member may be extended to include other groups, as for example 
in the supervision set, where all the individuals in the institution 
take some place, and where the foreman, though origin for his 
workers in the department, is terminus for the works superintendent 
and tlie president of tl)c company. 

In the same way, an individual in an immediate family may be a 
member of another immediate family. A man may be a son in one 
family and a father in another, and as a matter of observation there 
is interaction between the members of the two groups. The indi¬ 
viduals form a continuous group which may be described by the 
same components. Just as the relation of a man to his son is de¬ 
scribed by the a set, so in turn the relations of that son to his son, 
and the grandfather to the grandson arc also included. So the a set 
is made up of the grandchildren who are members of a class of 
individuals who only terminate action, the parents who both origijiatc 
and terminate, and the grandparents, who are members of the class 
which is only origin (assuming that their parents are dead). 

By the use of the small group as the starting point, relations can 
be extended in sets in such a way that the positions of all the 
individuals in a hierarchy arc fixed in terms of one another. Thi.s 
is done by regarding relations of individuals in these small groups 
as unit relations. A unit relation, therefore, represents that pair of 
individuals whose interaction in a set is direct; that is, there does 
not exist any intervening individual (or individuals) who is a 
member of the class of both origins and termini. We shall call 
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stich a group of individuals, whose internciions make up thr unit 
rclalions, a unit system. 

Let us take the immediate /aniily as an instance of a unit system, 
and sec how we can describe the extended kin relatiuns in leriiis of 
compounds of the unit relations. The following tabln represents 
the unit relations in the immediate family, descrihed in terms of the 
components of the sets isolated earlier in the chapter (1'able S). 


TABLE i 

Uxtr Reuatioxs ix the Faahi.v 



Relndou 


Kt'rniula 

l 

father-son 


(«> 

2 

san-falher 


(—ul 

3 

fnilicr-davighter 


(<i. h, —fj 

4 

daughier-faiher 


(— a, —c) 

S 

moiher-daughtcr 


(n) 

6 

daugbier-inntlicr 


(— 

7 

mother-son 


frt, —i. t) 

8 

sQii-niother 


(~rt, b, —r) 

9 

brolher-Elster 


( b, —f) 

lO 

sliicr-b rather 


f—*. () 

II 

huibatid-wlfe 


(b. -rl 

12 

wife-husband 


f) 


tFi (an rtprettnl the rtlalians «/ tlbtinjfi hf inirntiutint a faunh mm- 
pentnt, d 

(./), 

(W) 

(d) 

(~rf) 

(*. —f, d) 

(-^r (, -</> 

ih. —f. -W) 

(—t, r, J) 


older broihcr-younger brother 
younger brothcr-oldcr brother 
older fl'isier-youngcr stiter 
younger sister-older aiikler 
older broiher-youngcr sister 
younger slsler-older brother 
younger brothcr-older sister 
older sister-younger brother 


In this table, each relation bcwccn any two individuals is de¬ 
scribed by a formula which gives the components isolated for the 
two individunls in question. These formulas. In tabular form, 
represent the components of the relation beuveen two individuals 
as abstracted from the sets in w'liich they arc related. AVlicrc a minus 
sign is prefixed to the letter denoting a component, we mean that 
the sense as determined from the order of the units of interaction 
iit the set is negative. 'Hie order of the c(imp(mcnis in nny e\pre>- 
sion for a relation is of no importance, and the leiiers arc sep.aratcd 
by commas for convenience. The parentheses intllcnlc that they 
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enclose nil the components isuiuteii for tlint relati(jn in the foregoing 
cernts. Ill tile .second hnlf of the table, n'c give the relations in 
which the fourth component rf appears, which represent the expan* 
sion of the formulas for brother and sister in numbers 9 and 10. 
The converse of every relation is also gis'cn. 

UBI.ATIVH Product 

If we now juxtapose two immediate fainilion at the individual wlio 
is found in both, and count the constltuoiu relntionsi it is readily 
apparent that compound relations suoii as gramlfalhcr to granilson 
may be e.vpresser! as combinations of the rchitions in a single imme¬ 
diate family. The relation of father to son is ropresented by [n] 
and the relation of grandfather to grandMin is represented by 
[«r][fl]. This described for us the number of relations in the a set 
by wlifcli one individual is separated from another, artd hy juxta¬ 
posing titc two expressions in tins manner it also may be used to 
indicate that the two individuals arc related iit the set n. Whence 
by definition they intcr«ict directly, in that grandfather is the origin 
and grandson (he tcrnHnu>, (hey arc also rrlatnl through another 
individual. We .<)ia]l call these combiiiniiuDs of unit relations or 
compound relulions the relative ftrodiiri (6, p, 62). 

In Appendix I' we give a table of the relniive products which 
describe an extcndcil kinship system, t'or the reader inicrci>ited in 
such problcm.s, tliis t<il)l€ will provide a convenient opcrntion.il dC' 
scription of kinship. In Appendix (t, a much shorter tnidc w’lth the 
unit relations and a few of the relative products for ii factory are 
given. It may he used as the basis fur the umstrucium uf a rela¬ 
tional description of an organisation, h is not worked out in as 
much detail as the kinship table, because al tlie present time ilic 
problem of oigani/.ation in industry has really rievcr been touched 
in the sense of describing the Interactions u( individual to individual 
All that exists arc charts showing a schematic relationship betweer 
dcpnrtmcnt.s (II, I’nrt II). In kinsliip, iin ilir oilier liand, .sue) 
analyses, tliough often purely lerminnlogical, have hern the fiishini 
in ctlinology since Lewis Morgan (14). 

It should (tc ii|ipareut that the use of the shorihuml forinulus abov 
dcscribcd an<l ilhMraled in (hr appendico.v, will givr orir* an .algehrai 
mctluid (if describing a hierarchy. The relaiiiiiis of individual 
can he put down in notaiionnl form in a way whit;li revealK hot 
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to the student and the executive the victual observed nr desired 
i/itcracticns betw'ccn individuals. Such a lahlr of Unmiulas is not a 
curiosity, but rather gives as an organijuiional shorili.ind which 
describes or can be made lt> dcijctihc ihc actual rplali«»ns In an 
institution. On such a framework a quaiifitaiisr ilr»-s ripiirm n/ rcla* 
tions can then he mounted in such a way that ihr rfTcv i i.f change or 
of e.\isting rates of iniernciton can be prfiJicltfil. 

The System 

Any institution can be de^crihej noi rmlv .i'. .1 rrlauvrly viatic 
order of actions among individuals, but at I hr ''.ante liinr as a 
quantitative system. The quanlilativc dcscrlpiinn rd ihr r.ilrs of 
iiUcrnction of individuals under certain condiiiunv drlirtrs a symem. 
We have already discussed systems briefly in Clia|Urr IH. Inn first 
approximation, such systems are isolated frwn <itl)rr •‘V*trius by ihe 
quantitative cliaractcr of the rclatiom (8). An nvrivimplilird stale* 
merit is to the ciTecc that during the period of inier.iciimi of the 
members, of any institution, ihc cvenu involving rach rnhrr have a 
more frequent occurrence than events with other indiviiliMU ourAide 
the collection. Such a statement is a ver)' rough one, anti it may be 
said >vitb equal precision that a system comprises ihuM* irulivIduaU 
who arc members of sets In common with other indisiilii.i]^ \s'hn in 
turn ace separated (com others who arc not nwuihcrs 
Either de/inition is useful for certain purposes, 

Tub Suosvstsm 

Tile description of any collection of individii.jls who m.ike up a 
system first involves the isolation of all the ^cis that can he estab¬ 
lished. We have seen in preceding sections that a large number 
of set-events between tlic members of a collection may cimvenicnily 
be described by three or at the most four sets. We shall ri'gard 
these sets as constituting wliat we shall call .a sulisj^rem, ivliilt; 
the whole number of sets necessary to describe all the set-event' 
observed will constitute the system itself. Such a ilisiimrion lu iucni 
subsystem and system is an abstr.iction wliicli will he litiiml con¬ 
venient fur many purpuses. The reas^in fur this is ihai a subsy'tt'm 
represents an institution uncomplicated by die presence of >r'is nor 
necessary for formal description. 

In the several institutions just examined, namely, the factory, liie 
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family, and the poUilcal ar^rani/ailion, we have iMilaieil iluee, nr at 
most four sets. But in any collection of individuals, we iKcaslimally 
observe set-events >vliicli can be described only by tlic mlriiduciitin 
of additional sets and components. In the family, fur example, 
we saw that a fourth component [W]. wliich wi- called the oltlcr- 
j’OuiiKcr coiiiponcnt, coniplicaied events involving sihUnns. In the 
dcscriplion of the factory, we did not ettn'ider events >vliere origins 
of action may he dcscrihed hy cmiiporirnls |/i|, ni:ilf-(rm:de, and 
[e], female-male, isolated for the family. Tlu*'^ events derive from 
the fact that individuals of difierent sexes perform certain operations. 
For example, althouijh most stitchers are women, tliere arc a few 
stitchers who arc men, and some events between individuals in the 
stitching room cannot he described without the use of other com¬ 
ponents than thrjsc isolated in this vliapirr. For set-events inxiir 
hclwccji men and women .stitchors where the origins (jf action can¬ 
not be described by the staff or priKicss cmnponcnis, but only by llie 
male-female components. l'’nr the purposes of analysis we have 
omiiie«l the rare cximiplfs of this kind of event in order to simplify 
the e\pusitit)n, and have ulili/cd events which ncciir more freipirnily. 
The elimination of set-events of this nirl provides with iliai emu- 
binatioii of sets which we call a stihsv.siero. 

It is necessary, however, to have Mime mciliod of drirrminin}* 
which sci-s may lu’ rruarded a?' >uflifieiil i*i drsi'iihr a snluy^U tii, *l'(i 
do this, we empb>y the foll»iwiii|i rule: A subsyslmi is de>-i*Til'rd by 
the least nnmltcr of sets wliivli may he t'laMislKd for any instance 
of the system. For examplr, the lactory that uc jlt'-crlhed inclmlcd 
iiuHvidiials of liotli sexes, wi; iihscrve evniis wliuh may be 
dcscribeil only by the introihiciion of ilie two com|mn(mls of ilic 
relations inv^dvintt >ex. It is pnssiide to liml faviorics, cxamplis of 
such systems, in which all memhers of tfic collection are mile, and 
lienee where iliese last two conipcmrnis will nut mciir. Similarly, 
schools may he found where all the individtuds, principal, iraclicrs, 
janitres-;. and pupils are feiiiale, aiuf these ci'miMincni-. a^raiti mav 
be omitlcil. In this way, we determine that certain sets are spt'vihc 
to suhsysiems, and we shall cal) tin* t'liiiipoheiii^ of tin- mi> in a soh- 
system tile sufnyiivm tumt>hurnti. In urdev to ilriiTmini' llii’ sets 
making; up a sidtsvsletn, a cninparaiive simly nc«T>-..in’. iHr the 
least ruindiir of sets iiei'ilni for ilcwripiinn can noly lu- worked out 
hy comparinu a number of instjiuiioris of the same smi. I'lir fuf. 
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lowing tabic represents the subsyslcin coniponciiU oi the subsysicmB 
that we have isolated so far (Table 6). 

fAHLE $ 

TAIiI.E 9 (IK (^OkirOKKNTS 


pQinily I 

Porciti-rhilil 

Itf) 

2 

Male-female 

tiO 

i 

Femak-mak 

(r) 

4 

Older-voutiger 


Factory 1 

Suprrviior-iiuprrvkrc 


2 

SiairOine 

*h 

3 

ProcMS-proccis 


Political 1 

SuperviiinfHupcrvIicc 

U) 

2 

Staff-line 

(/) 

3 

Vater-reprcHnialivc 

f/) 


SPEctAL Cash op Ukit System 

In tlie factory the same formulas for the unit relations may be 
used to describe the interactions of workers within n departmont as 
well ns the interactions of workers in two cnnii^uous deparimcnts. 
Uut it should also be evident that the foremaU'Wcirkcr rclaiinni^ with* 
in a department arc not necessarily described by these formulas. 
When a department has only one foremaiii tlic dcf^riptinn nf the 
events represents a special ease. If we drMrrihe his rclntinns with 
the first and second indivfdiialB in the proens, we find that only 
three-unit relations arc needed to describe inicracium in the depart¬ 
ment. We may represent the sets of rclntions within a drparimcnt 
where there is only one forcnfian by the following table ('I'ablc 7). 

TAULE 7 

g Porenion Wnrkers 

f Worker {Procesi 2) Foreman 

V\'orkcr (Proccii I) 

p Worker (Process I) I'ntenian 

Worker (Proceis 2) 

Wherever one individual is the origin for all individuals in a 
set or partial set, such a rcprcscntatinn bnhls. for example, in the 
following eases: The relations of the manager of the faciorv in the 
works superintendent and to the head hnokkeeper; the rrlatmiis nf a 
foreman in a department to his workers; and lltc rciniinns of the 
works superintendent to the foreman of the .several dcpiuiincnis, 
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Similiir treatment mny be nccurilcd all instaticcs in uther systems of 
relHtions >viicrc individuals arc the origins of action for several 
respondinK individuiils. We have iiiL'lu<icd the formulas In Jescrib* 
ing these unit rclaiioiiN in the scctmd part of the table in Appendix C. 

‘I'ANdUST SUUSVSTK.MS 

In the preceding sections, we j.aw that it was possible to describe 
the relations of all individuals in subsystems throutih ewnbinations of 
unit rcbitians. Tliat: is, one individual is .srlccied as a sluriin}' point, 
and by fallnwin^; the determined order anKKtjr individiinis in tlic 
three sets in the subsystem, we can describe Ills icUatiun to any other 
individual ns a combination of the unit relations, the interactinn of 
each pair linked in lliis way being regarded for the pur|H)»c.s of 
analysis as a unit relation. 

For example, in order to describe the relation of grandfather to 
grandson, we regarded it as the coinhinaiion of two unit relations, 
called father to son, and the order then is father to son tvfio i* 
father to son. In tins way, we follow out the order of the sets, moving 
from indiviilual to individoal. In the same way, m the factory, 
the relation of works superliUcndcni to worker runs; Supervisor in 
supervisee tulio is .siipcrvistir lu siincrvMT. or in terms of the liilris 
in the factory; works-superintendent to foreman to worker. TItc 
tables in Appendices If and (.' give the formulas for tln'se relations. 
Where anotlier component appears, as in the family, adilllional pairs 
of individuals must he iiicludei) in the unit system, 'riie coiivenietur 
of this procedure is such that it eiiahhs ns to treat all pii.»..ihle 
combinaticins of relations ol)^ervcd in a svihsysiein. 

In many instances, however, we have to deal witli the relaiioii of 
two individuals where one is a ineiiiliiT of one suh-Asicm and the 
other a member of anotlier. We may take as an I'xampb; an origin 
of action by tlic attendance ofliccr to the failu r of a pupil. W’l: 
have a compound relation which follows the order: aiteiidance officer 
to pupil fi'/fo is son to father. We may. tinTelore, use the same 
method of comliining rclaiioiis Iieiween members uf two sulisystems 
us that U’liicli we used in the case of a nieniher of a siih-.\>U'iu iisvlf, 
13ut there is one difference which it is iu:ce7.s;uy to isolati’. 'riiat is, 
in the relation heivvecn the alteiiil.incc officer and the imrent, M'e 
observe that (he interaction in which the attendance officer is the 
origin and the parent the terminus is dcpciuleiu on the jiicicncc uf 
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of actions in sets, and that changes in the present observable state 
of the subsystem may upset"^ the equilibrium not only of certain 
individuals affected, but also of the whole institution. In order to 
deal with such problems, we shall need to consider the question of 
hierarchical institutions a little more intensively, and provide a 
framework in which problems of equilibrium will be capable ol 
solution. In the next chapter we shall take up this question in detail. 

^That ia, the order of set*evcots must be maintained. If one attempts 
to have an Individual originate against the direction of a set, he will have 
to be fitted into the other existing sets, or the lines or authority (sets) will 
be hopelessly confused. 



V. AN ALGEBRAIC REPRESENTATION OF A 
HIERARCHY 

In order to describe a system of relations quantitatively, it is 
necessary to deal with a large number of relations simultaneously. 
Otherwise we have to take each individual in turn and work out 
the equations describing his relations, with no way of synthesizing 
and treating the system as a whole. It is evident that the lack of 
such a method would seriously inconvenience us. A complete descrip¬ 
tion would require an estimate of the effect of the relations to one 
another of the separate individuals with whom a given individual 
interacts. A worker in a factory interacts with the foreman and the 
plant superintendent, but a satisfactory description will have to 
include the relation of foreman to plant superintendent, since 
changes in that relation will seriously affect the worker’s relations 
with these individuals. When changes take place in a subsystem such 
as a family or a factory, a series of modifications in rates may occur 
in all the relations, and we have to be able to deal with them not as 
sequent cause and effect situation, but rather as modifications in the 
mutual dependence of the system, For example, in the case of the 
relation of two individuals described by the ratio of the mean dura¬ 
tions in Chapter HI, we saw that after the disturbance caused by 
three weeks’ separation, the restoration to the previous ratio took 
some time. After obtaining this ratio for all the pairs of individuals 
in a fantily, we want to be able to sec not only how the ratio for 
each relation varies as a function of time and of outside disturbances, 
but also how such variations arc correlated with one another. 

The method we adopt to deal with such simultaneous variations 
of a system in equilibrium must also be designed to utilize the set- 
events which are characteristic of hierarchies. The determining 
effect of tliese set-events on the actions of individuals is as important 
as the paired interactions which ordinarily concern us. For this 
reason, the method must be based upon the analysis of sets and the 
description of individuals whose position in sets occupied us in the 
last chapter. 

Rule of Components 

For the first step in the development of such a method, we shall 
return to die analysis of relations as outlined in the last chapter. 
There we isolated for every subsystem a unit system; and the lela- 
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tlons of individuals in that subsystem were then described by com¬ 
binations of these unit relations. This was done by starting with 
an individual and following unit relations from him to another indi¬ 
vidual with whom he was in'relation, then talcing this person as 
starting point for another unit relation and proceeding to the next 
individual, and so on. By this process, we were able to describe the 
relation between the members of any pair of individuals in a sub¬ 
system, The order goes from individual through contiguous indi¬ 
vidual; in the example given to illustrate tJiis procedure, the relation 
of grandfather to grandson can be resolved into the unit relations 
in the order, father to son w/io is father to son. We have given in 
tabular form (Appendix B) an extended description of the combina¬ 
tions of components describing the relations in the family system. 
Since this material has been worked out in detail, we shall use it as 
the basis for discussion in this chapter. Let us turn to the formulas 
given in that table, and work out the uniformities in the way these 
relations combine. 

If we take as the first example a relative product and its converse, 
the relation of uncle to nephew and the corresponding relation, 
nephew to uncle, we see immediately that there is a definite order. 
In the particular instance of a man's sister’s son, the two expressions 
are as follows: 

Uncle-nephew (If, —c) (tf, — If, c) 

nephew-uncle (— a, b, —c) (— b, c) 

In any other case, for example, the expression for father-in-law to 
son-in-law (a man’s daughter's husband), the same thing may be 
observed. 

Father-in-law-son-in-law (a, bj — c) (—bj c) 

son-in-law-father-in- law (b,~c)( — aj—b,c) 

It is obvious by inspection of the tables that this order holds true for 
all cases. We may define the order of compound relations as 
follows; The converse of any expression for a relation reverses the 
order of the constitneni unit j'elations and changes the se7)se or sign 
of the co7nbina.tion. For convenience we shall call the expression 
for a unit relation (enclosed in parentheses) a term of the relation. 
Within any term, it is evident that the order of the components is 
of no importance, for we can take components in any order we 
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please. The given order is only an alphabetical convention. On 
tlie other hand, by the above definition, the order of the terms and 
the sense of the components in the expression for a relation indicate 
the order of the individuals in the relation. 

In expressions describing tangent relations of individuals in two 
or more subsystems, the same uniformity is to be observed. If we 
take as an example the tangent relation of the foreman in a factory 
to the daughter of a worker, we see that the same thing follows: 

foreman to daughter of worker (e) b, — c) 

woman to foreman in father’s dept. (——hj c) (— e) 

By this rule we are able to determine the order of the terms in 
any relative product, and by starting with any individual, we can 
write down all the relations that he has with other individuals in. 
any subsystem or system. At the same time, however, we shall 
need to determine for the relations of any two individuals in a system 
the sets in which they interact. The usefulness of such information 
is obvious. Not only do we want to know the way in which two 
individuals in different parts of a large organization are related, but 
we should also like to know when they meet and their relative 
positions in terms of set-events and hence in the hierarchy. Often 
in questions of precedence and so on, there is no clear rule to tell 
whether a given individual, say a bureau chief of a research divi¬ 
sion, is origin or terminus in the supervisor-supervisee set, if for 
example he has to interact with the plant superintendent. The 
tables of relative products worked out in the last chapter, and given 
in Appendices B and C, only indicate the links from person to per¬ 
son by which these two men can be related. We now want to 
find out what the order of their interactions must be. This can 
be derived from combinations of the terms of the relative product of 
the relation. 

As we have seen, the relative product is made up of the unit 
relations of all the pairs of individuals in the sets making up £i 
subsystem, whose order is followed to make up the constituent pair 
desired. Such an expression may be reduced to a single term which 
will represent the components describing the observed interaction of 
two individuals. 

Suppose we observe the interaction of two individuals, for ex¬ 
ample, the uncle and nephew or the father-in-law and son-in-law. 
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The formulas for these relations as given in Appendix B represent 
the combinations of terms by which they arc related, but we want to 
know what components describe the interactions of the two indi¬ 
viduals themselves. Let us take the expression for a man’s sister’s 
son as an example and see how it may be reduced to a more simple 
form, liy inspection of the formula on page 80, it is easy to see 
that the addition of the terms cancels out part of the expression. 
It now becomes simply [< 7 ]. In the table of unit relations (Table 5), 
Chapter IV, we see that this expresses the relation of father to son 
or mother to daughter; the malc-fcmale and female-male components 
cancel, In reducing this expression to a single component, we have 
indicated that the uncle originates action for the nephew in set- 
events in the a set just as the father does for his son; and this is 
verified in observation, for we do not find set-events involving uncle 
and nephew in which the male-female and female-male components 
are present. In the other expression given for father-in-law to 
son-in-law the same result [<i] is obtained from adding the terms, 

Let us take another instance of a compound relation, the relation 
of a man to his mother-in-law. The formula is as follows: 

by addition (— a, b, — c) 

This expression is the same as the one given for son-mother in 
Table 5. One more instance will complete the illustration, the 
relation of a grandfather to his daughter’s son. This gives the 
following formula: 

(a, b. —c) {a, — b, c) 
by addition {2a) 

We may now generalize on the preceding examples by the follow¬ 
ing definition: The result of the operation of combining the terms 
in a relative product is obtained by adding the components of cnch 
set and cancelling those components with opposite signs. The ex¬ 
pression is written within a parenthesis in order to indicate the term 
represents the relation of two individuals. We shall call this opera¬ 
tion the rule of components. 

From the evidence submitted above, it is evident tliat the uniformi¬ 
ties in the combinations of relative products reduce them to expres¬ 
sions having the formulas similar to the unit relations within the 
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family subsystem. In other words, the components left after the 
application of the rule of components describe the origins of action 
in set-events which fix their position in interaction in sets. We are 
able in this way to describe the relations between in-laws or cousins 
to any degree removed bj^ formulas giving the terms in the relative 
product, showing how the members of a pair are connected; and by 
applying the rule of components, we also obtain a formula which 
describes their interaction in set-events. The same procedure may 
be followed for any subsystem whatever. 

Parenthetically, it may be of interest to students of kinship to 
point out that the terminological systems described for different 
peoples throughout the world follow the rule of components. Father's 
brother is referred to by the same word as father in many kinship 
systems, father's sister has the same term as mother, and so on. 
Variation.? in kinship terminology may be referred to the relative 
product or its resultant after the rule of components has been applied, 
and depend upon variations in the quantitative character of the events 
in which the individuals interact. 

The Prohlem of the Form of Equations for Relations in 

Hierarchies 

Now that we are able to predict how individuals who are several 
relations removed in sets will interact in set-events, we must see 
whether we can use our description of hierarcliical institutions (sets, 
components, relative products, etc.) to form a system preserving the 
orders of interaction we have isolated. The problem is a complex 
one because we not only are confronted with many v.’^riables (rela¬ 
tions), but also we want to be able to deal quantitatively with set- 
events and pair-events. That means tliat we have to frame our 
equations in such a way that the relations of individuals described in 
terms of components will be the basis of our work. This is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that we have to deal not only with the compound 
relations themselves, but also with the resultants derived from 
applying the rule of components. There arc definite values for each 
of the terms in the original expression, as well as those between the 
two individuals expressed by the resultant itself. The complexities 
of the problem may be illustrated if we take as an example a single 
unit relation and discuss its quantitative significance. 

Let us suppose that we take the instance of the relation of a man 
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to his wife, e^cpiessed by the formula {b, —r), anti assign quantitative 
values for each component,® For the purposes of illustration, we 
shall use the rate at which events occur, given by the mean frequency, 
and shall assign the components arbitrary values. Suppose t)jat tJie 
mean frequency of events for the coinponent h is 15 times a day 
while the value for the component c is 4 a da.v. The Inisband 
originates action at the rate of 15 times a day, while the wife 
originates action for the husband only 4 times a day. If we let c 
represent a unit event, and a subscript represent, the letter of the 
component, the formula using these rates may he written as follows: 

(15^6,.—4eg) 

The expression can be written without the e’s. They arc included 
here to remind the reader that the rates refer to events, Such a 
formula, by itself, is a limited description of the relations. Only b}- 
comparing these values with other values for the same relation would 
we obtain results of a more general interest. For example, wc might 
compare this rate with other rates, observed at clifiei'cnt periods for 
the same individuals and sec whether there is any change in the rates 
as a function of time. Wc might also compare different pairs of 
individuals having the same relation, and see how the rates vary. 
But such comparisons are limited in their usefulness. What we 
want to be able to do is to "explain'’ these cliangcs. That means 
that we have to see wliethcr tlicre were changes in other relations 
in the subsystem coincident with a change in this single relation. 
Put another way, if we introduce a change or note its occurrence in 
the rate of a single relation, what happens to the rates of other 
relations? 

Let us consider a relative product having two terms, As an 
example, we shall take the relation of the man in the previous 
case to his mother-in-law'. Wc have already assigned values to tlie 
relation of this individual to his wife. The formulas for the whole 
relation are: 

relative product {b, —c)(— a) 

after combining (— b, —c) 

®In Older to simplify the exposition, we shall neglect the fact Ihiit we hiivc 
to (leal with both pair- and set-eveata. We are here endeavoring to show 
how the structural order may be described algebraically. Set-events in the 
b and c sets obviously involve other terminating individuals, but we shall 
concentrate on one single pair. 
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We now assign values to the relations in question. In the first 
place, we may supplement the rates already given for the husband- 
wife relation with the rate of the woman’s relation to her motlier. 

Relative product (iSej,, —4^<,) (—■2f„) 

But if we combine the formula for the relative product bj' the rule of 
components, wc do not combine the quantitative values given above, 
for the resulting unit relation expresses the components describing 
the observed interaction of the man to his mother-in-law. The 
values here are to be obtained b 3 '^ observation. Let us suppose that 
the interaction of this pair is at the rate of three events a week and 
that one may be assigned to each component In the relation. Then 
we may express the values for this relation in the formula 
(calculated on the day as a unit) as follows: 

(—l/7e«, 1/7^6, —l/7^c) 

Wc have now assigned quantitative values to the relations of three 
individuals, and we have an example of the complexities of the 
analysis. The question at once arises: What is the effect of a change 
in any one of the frequencies upon the other frequencies represented? 
How may wc express the interconnectedness of the rates of the 
relations of the individuals In question? Or to put it more precisely, 
in dealing with individuals related in sets whose relations have to be 
described in terms of their positions in sets, what form can a 
quantitative description take which will enable us to keep tlie char¬ 
acteristic order of the phenomena? 

It is evident that the situation is unlike tlic simple description 
of a system that we discussed in Chapter HI. Let us suppose that 
in addition to the husband and wife wc had one male child living 
in the household with his pai’ents. If wc omit for the purposes of 
exposition the complication which ensues from the presence of sets, 
wc have three relations and three individuals. The equations for 
origins and termini of the three individuals, when summed, equal 
zero, since, in a subsystem where we deliberately isolate the indi¬ 
viduals and exclude the set-events, every origin lias to be terminated 
by someone in the sj'stem and vice versa. All other events are out¬ 
side the system. On the other hand, the given relations represent only 
a portion of the interaction of the individuals in question, and the 
equation which defines the equilibrium of an individual regarded 
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as a system, SO — Si? ± 0 = O, is made up of all the relations in 
which that individual takes part. 

The present problem arises from the fact that we have two ends 
in view. The first is to define the individual as a system in terms of 
the constituent pairs in which he interacts and to treat him as a 
point completely determined by one or more subsystems. This latter 
end involves us in questions of mutual dependence more complex 
than those dealing with a single individual, as described in the equa¬ 
tion above, since for a precise formulation we have to know what the 
effect of a change in a relation In which an individual is not inter¬ 
acting has upon the relations in which he does interact. In the 
example that we gave, in order to obtain a complete definition of the 
relation of a man to his mothcr-in-Iaw, we have to know the relation 
of his wife to her mother. For the definition of his own equilibrium, 
in a first approximation, this may be left outside our quantitative 
equations. 

Second, in any complete description of a system, we liavc to 
include in our definition the occurrence of set-events between the 
individuals making up the subsystem. This is pnrticulfirly necessary 
since these set-events dcteimtnc the order of interaction in the rela¬ 
tions. Changes in the frequency of set-events are accompanied by 
changes in the frequency of the pair events which make up the bulk 
of the observed events, and vi'c must preserve the order of the indi¬ 
viduals in the sets making up the subsystem in order to obtain a com¬ 
plete quantitative description. 

It is not difficult to imagine a satisfactory description of relations 
between three people in the instances which we have used for 
illustration. Changes in rates between small number of individuals 
may be treated successfully.® But if wc should take a larger number 
of individuals, say those making up the family, we should find that 
wc have to devise some way of describing in equations almost as 
many relations as are found in the tables in Appendix B. The diffi¬ 
culty will be clearer if we turn to the concrete example given before. 
We might describe the relation of a man to his mothcr-in-law by an 

“Methods of analysis dealing with several variables arc, of course, well 
known, The most useful book we have found when dealing with material 
in which the functional relations are unknown is Llpka's (12). A con¬ 
venient statistical method for treating variations due to known cniiscs has 
been developed by Eewall Wright (2+) in his method of path coeflicients, a 
modification of the method of multiple correlation of Pearson. 
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equation such that the resultant, after combining components, is some 
function of the terms in the relative product, that is, the relation 
of the man to his wife and her relation to her mother. Let us 
suppose that we also find that the father-in-law, the children of the 
couple, and other individuals have to be included. Then the number 
of relations that we have to deal with becomes very large. The 
number of possible pairs obtainable from any number of persons is 
n{n —l)/2. If such relations are considered to be some function 
of all the others, and if vve regard each relation as a variable (deter¬ 
mined by variations in frequency and time), then in a system of « 
variables, each variable will in general be a function of the other 
ii — I. That is, if a change is impressed upon one of these relations, 
it will be followed by a change on the part of the others, and so on. 

Such a method of treatment would demand n equations in order 
to describe the system. Even if we were able, in a first approxima¬ 
tion, to determine that certain relations could be neglected, we should 
still have a large number of people, say six or eight at tlie least, whose 
relations would have to be expressed in equations. 

The Matrix 

A tentative method for the solution of this problem will now be 
suggested. It represents the kind of approach which will almost 
certainly solve the problem, whether or not the particular solution 
here worlced out is successful. If wc wish to express all the relations 
(to a certain degree of complexity) of individuals in a subsystem, it 
is possible to represent these relations in a more compact and con¬ 
venient form than that of the tables in Appendices B and C. Wc 
proceed in the following way: 

Let us take all the unit relations and their converses of a sub¬ 
system, say the family, and arrange them in any order. We shall 
call this order a sequence of relations. Using Table 5 to guide us, 
we write down the unit relations, giving eacii a number. In the 
family, there are 12 unit relations, if we provisionally omit all those 
which include the fourth component isolated, d, older-younger. We 
take such a sequence and from it construct all possible relations 
involving two-unit relations. We take another sequence of the 
same unit relations and obtain the relative product of each relation 
of the first and each relation of the second in that order. That is, 
we take a relation fi'om the first sequence, say father to son, and we 
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‘'multiply” (obtain the relative product) this relation to a relation 
from the second sequence, say husband to wife. The relative product 
is a man to his son’s wife. (It must be remembered that this kind 
of "multiplication” is non-commiitative, i.c., the inverse operation 
does not give you the same result. In this case, the inverse would be 
man to his wife who is father to son, which is meaningless.) 
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FIGURE 3 
Family Matrix (1) 

The letter A repicscncs the family system. The first number in the siillix 
represents the first term in the relative product taken from the vertical 
sequence. The second number stands for the second term of the iclativc 
product, taken from the horizontal sequence, and the combined expression 
tells the order in which the terms are taken, 
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TJie results of the process may be represented in the form of a 
table made up of 12 columns, each containing 12 expressions, Such 
a tabic for the family is herewith given. It is called a matrix. 

Two tilings may be noted about this matrix. In the first place, 
each term is represented by the letter A denoting that it belongs to 
tJie family subsystem, and we have indicated by the numbers used as 
suffixes that the first number and the term it represents in each 
horizontal row came from the first sequence, and that the succeeding 
number and term came from the second sequence. In the second 
place, a number of the quantities are represented by zero. This fol¬ 
lows as a result of the formation of a relative product. We have 
seen in previous pages that if we arc to obtain the relative product 
of any relation, \vc have to proceed by unit relations from individual 
to individual. If wc take the unit relation of father to son as an 
example, wc sec that this combines with a relation father to son 
from the otlicr sequence to give the expression for grandfatlier to 
grandson. If we combine it with husband and wife, wc get the 
relation of father-in-law to dauglitcr-in-Iaw. If, on the other hand, 
we try to combine this relation with the relation of mother to son, 
taking the individuals in that order, there is no relation possible, 
since it represents the meaningless relation of fatlicr to son wlio is 
mother to son. Wc indicate the position of a nonexistent relation 
by the zero. 

It will be noted that all the zero-s occur in the upper riglit-liand 
and lower left-hand quadrants. This results from a rearrangement 
of the columns for tlte purposes of convenience and also to get all 
the identities, that is, the relative products which come back on them¬ 
selves, in the diagonal from the upper left-hand corner to the lower 
right-hand corner. This diagonal represents all relative products of 
the type, father to son zvho is son to father. It is then evident that 
the order of the terms in the second sequence in respect to the first 
is such that each term in tire first sequence has its converse in the 
same position In the order in the second sequence. 

By comparing Tabic 5 in Chapter IV and the table in Appendix B, 
it is apparent that this matrix represents all the possible relative 
products of two-unit relations. That is, it rcpreseiits all the relative 
products made up of two-unit relations from a given individual as 
origin. For example, it describes not only the relation of a man to 
his grandson, but also his relation to his grandfather. 'Fhc same 
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thinfi' is true for a woman if slie is tlic point at which one starts. 
In other words, this matrix describes all the possible relations of a 
given complexity (two-unit relations) for either a man or a woman. 
Matrices may be constructed for compounds of three or more unit 
relations if necessary. 

Regarded another way, the matrix represents all the relations in 
the family subsystem, and hence includes all the individuals, What 
can we do with this sort of representation? 

Since such n matrix represents the relations of individuals in a 
subsystem, we have a convenient way of treating a subsystem as a 
unit, or so much of it as is represented in tile matrix. That means 
that we can take the family of an individual, or the factory in which 
he works, or the club to which he belongs, and express the rates at 
which he interacts witli other individuals as n system of equations 
having a definite kind of interrelation. Tlie most useful way of 
doing this is to express one matrix as a function of another. Let us 
suppose that we have a series of events observed with the help of the 
recording device as described in Chapter III. We may work out 
one matrix for any given family in which each relation is measured 
in terms of the log slope. Using the same matrix form with the 
same pairs in the same positions, we set up another matrix in which 
(he relations are given by the ratio of the summed time of silence 
of any slope to the total time it continues. One matrix is a function 
of the other, just as each group of values for one pair is a function 
of the other. A third matrix may then be derived to give the results 
of these two. Since wc take one person as the point of departure, 
this simple matrix equation represents a complex quantity, namely 
the functional relation of the interaction rates of nil the members 
of his family with his own. Similarly, we can take the men in the 
shipyard, In a factory, or anywhere else, and express their origin 
ratios as a functional equation. 

From equations built up in this way, wc can determine the condi¬ 
tions of equilibrium of the sub-system, and predict how changes will 
take place. We can also build up matrices to any required degree of 
complexity, and by following methods worked out in the calculus of 
matrices treat tangent subsystems together as systems of equations. In 
otlier words, with such a method we are able to describe systems of 
relations in a quantitative fashion. 

Wc cannot discuss here the general properties of a matrix. They 
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may be secured through reference to any standard work (19). 
Suffice it to say that a matrix calculus has been worked out which 
enables us to add, subtract, multiply, and divide matrices. Wc can 
thus express the relations of matrices to one another in the form 
of equations. A mati'ix equals zero if all the elements are equal to 
zero. Two rpatrices are equal when they have c([ual numbers 
of rows and columns and every element of one is equal to every 
similarly placed clement of the other. Further, there are rules by 
which matrices may be manipulated. For example, let us suppose 
that we want to reduce this matrix to the form in which a man, 
and not both a man and a woman, is the origin for all the relative 
products. This may be obtained by striking out all the rows in 
which a woman is taken as starting point. Then we have left a 
matrix made up of tlic first, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, and 
twelfth horizontal rows. 

The matrix may represent the relative products, or the resultant 
after applying the rule of components, or the equations which repre* 
sent the dependence of the relative product and the resultant. Ccr> 
tain properties of the family matrix arc of interest. In the first place, 
if we follow individual to individual wc find that certain relations 
are expressed several times. The term and the term Au both 
represent tlie relation of mother to daughter, but they arrive at this 
relation through different intermediate individuals. In the first 
instance the relation is that of mother to son who is brother to 
sister. In using sucli a matrix, wc must know whether we are 
expressing the equations, the resultants, or the relative products. 
For each element in the matrix stands for a quantitative value 
which is derived through observation, and the substitution of these 
values must, of course, be consistent.^® 

Even more interesting is the fact that tlie two quadrants of the 
matrix that are not equal to zero represent the male and female 
lines in tJ)e family. By examination of the relations in tlie upper 
left-hand quadrant, the reader will note that all the relations there 
given are relations in the male line or to the male line, whereas 
the lower right-hand quadrant represents the relations in the female 
line. This holds true not only for the relations of parents and 
cliildren, but also for the relations of siblings and affijie relations. 

^“Appendix E contnins a matrix showinj; the ovcilappin^ of tht resultants. 
It is convenient to know just where these occur. 
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We may separate the male and female quadrants treating them as 
units and discarding the zero quadrants as of no use. This makes 
the matrices easier to manipulate. 

If we work out the family matrix which gives the formulas for 
all the terms obtained by applying the rule for components, we 
obtain the result indicated in Figure 4. 
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FIGURE 4 
FA.MILY Matrix (2) 


Some of the properties of this matrix are of interest. The re¬ 
sultants, that is, the formulas for the relations, follow a definite 
order. From any element in the leading diagonal (the diagonal 
leading from the upper left-hand corner to the lower right-hand 
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corner)) the row of which it is a member is the reverse in sign of 
the column of which it is also a member. (Rows are the quantities 
in a horizontal line. Columns are the quantities in a vertical line.) 
This is true whether one ascends or descends the diagonal. It ma)' 
be left to the reader to discover that the formulas in the upper 
left-hand quadrant arc the same as those in the lower right-hand 
quadrant, and tJie order of the rows and columns may be rearranged 
so that the order of elements in one quadrant is the reverse of the 
order in the other quadrant. 

By the aid of this matrix, we arc able to describe the relations 
of any single individual, male or female, to all individuals in a 
family not more than two unit relations apart in any single set. 
The formulas for the resultants describe these relations in terms of 
the sets in which they interact, and when combined with the paired 
events furnish a description of the intci'actions of individuals in a 
family. Furthermore, if we wish to express the intevrelafcioir of these 
formulas to the relations making up the relative product, we can 
set up a matrix equation in whicli the matrix of the resultants is a 
function of the matrix of the relative products. The complexities 
of this and similar problems will not concern us in this book:. 

In showing how to construct a matrix for any institution, we have 
concentrated on the method of construction with only incidental 
reference to the advantages obtained by its use. It is evident that 
a matrix formed by combinations of unit relations enables us to 
preserve the order of the individuals in sets, and in those combina¬ 
tions of sets making up the subsystem. This particular type of repre¬ 
sentation, based upon the relative products which describe the rela¬ 
tions of any individual, may be used as a framework for a quantita¬ 
tive description. At various points in this chapter, we have indicated 
the nature of the difficulties faced in treating a system of relations. 
These difficulties may be reduced to three main types: First, the 
number of relations between individuals that have to be taken into 
account; second, the fact that there are two types of events that 
have to be described, the pair-event and the set-event; and third, 
deriving from the latter, the individuals in a siibs 3 'stcm interact in 
definite orders as determined by their place in sets. These orders 
are such that classes of individuals are origins for otlicr classes of 
individuals who are common termini to the class of origins. To 
maintain this order, wc have to include it in our description. 
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The matrix, then, may be regarded as a method of solving the 
above-mentioned difficulties. Not only may we work out matrix 
equations of the sort suggested earlier in the chapter, we may also 
work out definitions of equilibria by its use. Since the primary 
definition of equilibrium for the individual is provided by the equation 

W—^R±C = 0 

the constituent relations in this equation may be framed in matrix 
equations, and the equations may then be substituted in the above 
equation with the result that each term represents one or more 
matrices, including a matrix for the constant, C. Similarly, condi* 
tions of equilibrium may be defined for subsystems, and where tan¬ 
gent subsystems arc to be found we may construct by rules of 
the matrix calculus matrices which include the tangent subsystems. 
This may be done, of course, both for the individual and for a 
subsystem. The description of this pjoccdurc cannot be included in 
an elementary work of this sort. Nor can we include quantitative 
descriptions of matrix equations. What we have attempted to do 
is to show how these equations may be set up, and primarily to 
define the matrix as a convenient method for the representation of 
the form of institutional hierarchies. Only by these methods can 
all the observed relations in institutions be represented without re¬ 
course to organization chavis, whose limitations in dimensional space 
effectively prevent an administrator or a scientist from describing 
any subsystem of relations including more than two sets. Such a 
representation, even if it could be included in three-dimensional 
diagrams, would not enable us to take the final step towards whicli 
any analysis of human relations should tend, namely to describe 
the system of relations of individuals in a quantitative maiinei', 



VL SYMBOLS AND THE UNITS OF INTEUACTIONii 

We shall now turn from the consideration of observed inter¬ 
actions of people to the question of the interpretation of the meaning 
of the language that these individuals speak. Up to this time we 
have treated the actions and interactions of individuals as the data 
with which we were concerned, without any attempt to discriminate 
between the kinds of actions manifested. We have developed our 
methods of analysis of observed events by using operations which 
describe the order of happenings between people, and we have ex¬ 
cluded from consideration the particular words, gestures, objects, 
etc., the traditional concern of the student of human behavior. They 
were excluded because we were seeking objective definitions, opera¬ 
tions, which would enable us to deal with the class of phenomena 
in question. 

Since we have dealt entirely with material secured as a result of 
observation, it may be asked why we should undertake a discussion 
of semantics in a book of this sort. The reader may feel that mean¬ 
ings of words are entirely subjective affairs and have little connection 
with the facts of the interactions of individuals. We propose to 
show him, however, that words, objects, gestures, etc., may be 
treated objectively. We shall do this not by endeavoring to include 
words in symbolic form in equations describing interaction, as some 
misguided mathematical logicians have tried to do. Rather we shall 
show how words may be regarded as symbols referring to the inter¬ 
actions of individuals. 

The reason for including a section on semantics in this book is 
simply that we consider this to be a problem of great practical 
importance. Most people primarily contei'ned with human relations, 
psjxhiatrists, social workers, administrators of all sorts, arc more 
or less dependent for their effectiveness upon the skill with which 
they Interpret the language of the people with whom tliey deal. Be¬ 
cause of the nature of their work, they cannot depend upon long 
and patient observation. Decisions have to he made, many of them 

“The point of view adopted in this and the following chapter ia based 
upon the works of Ogden and Richards, Malinowski, Pareto, liridgtnan, and 
Koviybski. Their contributions to semantics have aided in clarifying the 
problems of defining the class of phenomena tinder investigntion, ns well 
as in providing a framework for a systematic treatment of linguistic ma¬ 
terial and the problem of meaning. The works of these authors which 
were found particularly useful are as follows (IS, 16, 9, 13, 4), 
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in a short space of time, and these decisions are very largely intuitive. 
That is, the individual making the decision often cannot tell you 
in any explicit manner the functional dependence upon wliich Ins 
judgment is based. The successful practitioner is one who, having 
viewed many cases, has made a succession of judgments, more often 
right than M'l'ong; and this constitutes his experience. He draws 
upon this experience for each decision without being able to formulate 
the rules for his judgment in any exact way. The practice of medi¬ 
cine is, of course, the art in which this capacity for diagnosis becomes 
most highly developed. In the field of human relations, only the 
law has a comparable tradition and body of knowledge, although this 
knowledge has not as yet become subject to scientific procedures. 
The strength of the field of medicine lies in the fact that the intuitive 
judgments of the clinic in many cases can be tested by the exact 
methods of the laboratory. The development of bacteriology, bio¬ 
chemistry, and other exact techniques enables the judgment of the 
physician to be backed by precise definition. This means that in 
the field of practice, the doctor is able to apply tested remedies to 
precisely defined complaints, even though much of medicine is still 
not subject to anything more than empirical treatment in the old 
sense of the word. Such exact procedures in the interpretations of 
signs manifested by the patient are so far not possible in the field 
of human relations. Strikes, neuroses, inability to maintain jobs, or 
family conflicts cannot be analyzed with the accuracy that diphtheria 
or diabetes can. However, the basic procedures are already available, 

In. the sciences, the method of the definition of symbols is well 
understood. The labels applied arc simply ways of indicating a 
particularly precisely described set of phenomena. These labels are 
conveniences .so that each man will know to what the other fellow 
IS referring. The symbols used are dependent upon operational 
description, and the scientist is then able to rely to a large degree 
upon the descriptions of others. In the first chapter, we illu.strated 
our discussion of the operational method by the example of the con¬ 
struction of a map. Returning to this example, we may easily show 
how a scientist facilitates his procedures by relying upon the inter¬ 
pretation of symbols, 

At the prc.sent time maps are often made by photographing the 
landscape from the air. Let us suppose that the purpose of tlie map 
is to describe the soils and the kinds of crops raised in a particular 
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area. We readily recognize various kinds of land-forms and soils 
by observation, we distinguish marshes from cliffs, and so on. Now 
we may know from actual observation that a particular kind of soil 
is superficially distinguished by fi light brown color which is readily 
recognized. This soil has a very definite structure and chemical 
composition. When we see that a large part of the landscape over 
which wc are flying, taking aerial photographs, has soil of this color 
we note it, take approximate bearings, and then later fix this fact 
on our soil map by referring it to the map which we have constructed 
from the pliotographs. In the same way, a chemist recognizes certain 
chemicals by symbols affixed by the manufacturer and by such 
superficial characteristics as color, texture, smell, so that he can check 
empirically whether, to take a rather naive example, he is using 
sulphur or potassium permanganate, nitric acid or alcohol. A better 
example may be found in the scmi-taxonomic disciplines such as 
mineralogy. Here the process of definition by superficial appearance 
(properties-taxonomy) is highly developed, and any one with a 
little training can quickly recognize by color, texture, fracture, hard¬ 
ness, etc., a large number of the more common minerals, But the 
precise definition is based on crystallography and chemical composi¬ 
tion; that is, on molecular behavior observed in its structural form. 

Though the scientist uses 'language as combinations of symbols 
having precisely defined referents,^^ the success of his interpretation is 
guaranteed by his ability to test the accuracy of the definition to 
which the label refers. If a chemist, for example, takes some hydro¬ 
chloric acid from a bottle so labelled and puts it in a test-tube with 
.some calcium carbonate (common chalk), he cx])ccts to obtain n 
reaction of strong effervescence and the formation of carbonic acid. 
If nothing happens, he assumes either that the bottles were mixed, 
or tlic labels were wrongly put on, i.e., the substances were not what 
the labels said they were, and he can make chemical tests to find out 
what the answer was. In the same way, the student of interaction 
is able, for example, to define the position of an individual called 
father in the sets in a family subsj'stcm. Precise definition of 
phenomena is, therefore, the basis for rapid and accurate interpreta¬ 
tion of symbols, and this precise definition involves the possibility of 
verification. 

short-hand word for the .statement “that to wliicli a symbol rufera." 
The term was first used by C. K. Ogden and 1. A. Uicliurds (15). 
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Up to the present time, the interpretation of symbols in the field 
uf human relations has been limited to the application of the rule 
that the referents of symbols are not always what they appear to 
be. The chief development has been in psychoanalysis where it has 
been pointed out over and over again that the manifest content 
(apparent reference) of language may be widely at variance with 
the phenomena to which it probably refers. 'Die significance of 
this discovery, known previously to soplikticates in a much less 
systematic fashion, has been largely lost because the criteria for the 
interpretation of symbols by members of the various schools of 
psychoanalysis has been entirely subjective. Not only that, but the 
interpretation has involved circular reasoning, for words are inter¬ 
preted as manifestations of "complexes," but the existence of these 
complexes is in turn demonstrated by evidence derived from the 
interpretation of words. The popularity of psyclioanalyais has, 
however, called wide attention to the fact that words, objects, etc., 
arc s 3 'mbols referring to some kind of phenomena concerning the 
"personality," and thus do not always mean what people commonly 
think they mean. 

The process and rules of definition have already been worked out. 
In the book.s listed in the footnote at the beginning of this chapter, 
the reader will find out how to know whether the words he uses refer 
to anything. He will not find, however, except in Professor Malinow¬ 
ski’s works, any attempt to correlate the meaning of words with 
the actions of people. For these authors, writing in the field called 
semantics, are primarily concerned with "problems of knowledge" 
or "the interpretation of thought,” but thought as the scientist 
uses it, i.e,, symbols with precise referents. Though many symbols 
are regarded as purely emotive, no attempt is made, nor could be 
made, to define the referents of such symbols. We shall now show 
how this may be done, utilizing the general outlines of the pioneer 
work of Malinowski, and basing our treatment upon the operations 
developed in this book- 

When we examine any of the events analyzed in the appendices, 
it is evident that the interactions of individuals are made up of a 
wide variety of actions. Each action consists of a word or a gesture, 
and in many cases a considerable number of discriminable actions 
(which we called quanta of action in Chapter II) were manifested 
before a subsequent action on the part of jinotlier individual brought 
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to an end a single unit of action. In any single event, a large number 
of discrete actions can be manifested by two individuals. Within 
the limits of the event, however, these words, gestures, handling of 
objects, etc,, arc fixed in occurrence at a. particular time and said 
or acted by specific individuals in units of interaction. Malinowski 
Ikis called the words, actions, objects, and the external conditions 
of the environment surrounding the interaction of individuals, the 
context af situation (15, Supplement I). 

We propose to use this term in a more limited sense than Mal¬ 
inowski, regarding the context of situation as representing the 
content of an event. This limited use of the term will enable us 
to obtain more pxccise i-efcrcnts in observation. The event as we 
have defined it represents an abstraction from the context of situa¬ 
tion, obtained by the use of operations. In order to interpret the 
meaning of words and actions, wc first retain these discrete phe¬ 
nomena in their observed place in the context of situation from 
which tlie event is abstracted. Each particular action is tlius found 
in position in its particular unit of action. On this basis, wc can 
go about the interpretation of language both verbal and non-verbal. 

In the first place, the interpretation of meanijig depends upon 
the relation of any word or gesture to some part of tlie context of 
situation, This relationship comes about througli the process of 
conditioning. Everyone who has children is acquainted with the 
process by which clilldren learn to speak. Words arc associated with 
objects over and over again by the parents until the sight of the 
object brandished in the air calls forth the word from the child. 
Even marc elementary associations may be formed with children 
too young to speak. A mother may stretch her hands and take the 
infant's hands in hers; and after this action is repented many times, 
the child automatically stretches out its arms at the sight of the 
mother. The scientific description of phenomena of this sort was 
first accomplished by Pavlov and called the conditioned reflex. Most 
of his experiments dealt with the building up of conditioned reflexes 
and the substitution of other stimuli for the initial stimulus. One 
well-known experiment, commonly used as an example, happens 
outside the laboratory to most people who have pets. A dog is 
conditioned to salivate at the sight of meat. The next step is to 
ring a bell .shortly before the meat is presented, and after repetitions 
of this order, the dog is conditioned to salivate at the sound of the 
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bell, Numerous vaiiadons of these experiments wer.e designed, both 
to see how specific the discriminations could be and how many 
substitute stimuli could be linked to the initial conditioned response. 
The process of negative conditioning was also investigated, and the 
reader who wishes to learn more about this work will find it 
described in a book by Pavlov called Conditioned Reflexes (17). 
The essential fact for our purpose is that a conditioned reflex may 
he established if certain simple conditions in the association of 
stimulus with response arc maintained. 

If we take the instance of the dog conditioned to salivate at the 
sound of a hell, we have a situation simil.nr to that we wish to 
deal with. The context of situation includes the sound of the bell, 
the siglit of the meat, and the conditioned reflex of salivating at the 
sight of meat, Botli the sound of the bell and the sight of the meat 
are symbols of the relation between eating the meat, the stimulus, 
and salivation, the response. The sound of the bell may be called, 
.after Korzybski (9, p. 331), a second-order symbol. Most words 
are second-order symbols, but by the process of extending the context 
of situation to include more discrete sounds, action, etc., an elaborate 
set of linkages may take place, involving higher orders. 

It should now be easy to sec how words may be regarded as 
symbols of the interaction of individuals. Words, gestures, and 
objects manifested by particular individuals interacting in events 
making up contexts of situation come to stand for the relations of 
these individuals. Examples are readily apparent in any of the 
subsystems isolated and described in the preceding section of the 
book- To go no further than the family, the individual whose origins 
of action for other individuals arc described in Table 5 is called a 
father either descriptively or as a vocative by two of the individuals, 
son and daughter, for whom he originates action. That is, this 
word is used in specific contexts of situation and thus becomes a 
symbol for the conditioned response of the interaction. As a matter 
of convenience in Chapter IV, we used the terms father, son, and 
daughter, etc., without questioning their use because the exposition 
was aided by such a procedure. Wc could have used without any 
difficulty letters of the alphabet, numbers, the proper names, or 
anything else we pleased. This would not have affected the analysis, 
since the components were determined through the use of definitions 
describing the interactions of individuals and the origins of action. 
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and they did not depend upon any verbal associations with the 
names above mentioned. Alter the components have been estab¬ 
lished, however, it is convenient to use such terms as parent-child, 
male-female, and so on, to describe them, since these terms are in 
common use. 

In the subsystems analyzed, every individual had a number of 
names each of which refers to relations of others to him. Within 
the family, an individual is called brother by one person, husband 
by another, father by a third, etc. Any single individual is a point 
of intersection for a number of the relations of the system. At 
each such point the names used refer to the position of eacli indi¬ 
vidual in a pair within the system of relations, and to the sense or 
direction of the relation bettveen himself and the other member of 
his pair. Since every person is a member of different subsystems, 
the number of such names associated with his units of interaction 
in the various subsystems becomes very great. An individual may 
be called father by one person, son by another, foreman by another, 
president of the Taxpayers’ Association by anotlier, and city coun¬ 
cillor by still another. Conversely, two persons may interact with 
each other in different subsystems and hence apply different names 
to each other in each subsystem. They may be father and son 
in one, and foreman and worker in another. S\ich symbols refer 
to any individual of tfie class of all the individuals occupying similar 
positions in the relations of subsystems. The word father is a 
sytnbol whicli 7'efers to a person whose position in tlic family is 
defined in terms of the components describing the relations of the 
family subsystem. It is used cither as a descriptive term, in which 
case it designates that person, or as a vocative term used in addressing 
him by the other persons standing in relation to him whose positions 
must be likewise defined in terms of the components. So the 
referent of the symbol is the individual in question as he acts in 
recurrent events described by the same components. The same 
process of interpretation can be extended to other parts of speech, 
following the lines laid down by Malinowski (15, Supplement I; 
13, Ch. 7). 

Grammatical categories arc ways of referring to the events be¬ 
tween people. They organize the verbal form of the context of 
situation. For example, pronouns refer to what wc have called the 
referents, namely, the individuals in the units of interaction., Thus, 
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"J" refer to "hm/’ the object is "his," and so on. Verbs may be 
regarded as the class of symbols which specify the character of the 
events making up individual relations; they are descriptive of kinds 
of interaction. It •will be sufficient to remind the reader that in 
the political organization such verbs as approve, appoint, supervise, 
notify, were constantly reappearing as descriptions (symbols) of the 
relations between individuals. Prepositions form a large and im¬ 
portant class of words fixing the relative time of happenings and 
their spatial arrangement, and hence describe the order of events 
among individuals, Other parts of speech such as adverbs, conjunc¬ 
tions, and adjectives can similarly be regarded as referring to relations 
between individuals and the objects making up the contexts of situ¬ 
ation (15, Supplement I). 

In this sense, ivords and objects both become ‘'symbols," to use 
die term we have already adopted in the case of words. They are 
both capable of reference to the event. In physiological terms, each 
symbol becomes linked to a conditioned response and becomes a 
substitute for the first order stimulus. 

One of the situations where the symbolization of objects in terms 
of relations is most evident is in a factory. There the relations of 
individuals are describnble in terms of their activities in association 
•with machines, tools, and the like. Many of the names for indi¬ 
viduals in the shoe factory are derived from the process of manu¬ 
facture. Thus, a "^cuttci” is a person who takes a sharp knife and 
by the use of a die cuts the leather hide into pieces preparatory to 
the other processes in making a pair of shoes. Similarly, a “stitcher" 
is a person \vho stitches the pieces together with a sewing machine 
after a cutter has cut the pieces out, and so on. All these names, 
as well ns the names which describe the parts of a machine or the 
steps in a process, are symbols which refer to objects which in turn 
are associated with units of interaction. 

In order to illustrate how objects and words making up the con¬ 
texts of situation refer to the interaction of individuals, we .shall 
take a situation where we have already analyzed the relations. In 
Chapter IV when we were showing how to work out a set from a 
series of observations, we presented material taken from individuals in 
the school subsystem of a small town. From a spatial point of view, all 
the individuals are contained in a single building with the exception 
of the following persons: the superintendent, his secretary, the at- 
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tendfince officer, and the school committee. All the other persons 
whose interrelations were described worked in one building, the 
schoolhouse; so almost all events in the subsystem occur within 
buildings. Going to the Bulkley school building, we observe that 
tliere is a definite and precise relation of the individuals in it to the 
objects as arranged in space, and furthennore the objects themselves 
have a definite order. The principal has an office, a room spatially 
separate, in which there is a desk and chair. They are spoken of as 
hh desk and chair, and there are other objects, books, paper, etc. 

Similarly, cacli teacher is in charge of a particular room, and in 
that room particular pupils are seated at certain points in space at 
objects called desks and chairs, and the teacher has lier own desk 
and chair. Entering one room, we find that the teacher's desk is 
on a dais, raised above the level of the other desks in the room, and 
the desk at which she sits faces the desks of the pupils. There arc 
48 desks for pupils in the room, eight along the front of the room 
and six deep. Each desk is flat with an opening beneath; that is, 
it is made of two boards, with a back and sides. The opening is 
used to store books. A groove for pencils and pens is cut along 
the top of the desk, and there is an inkwell sunk in the right-hand 
side. On the wall to the right of the teacher's desk (which is in the 
center of the dais) the American Bag han^ on a flag pole. On the 
wall to the left of the teaclier is a clock. On the same wall there 
are also two bulletin boards between the windows. There are black¬ 
boards on the front and right side walls. There are also two book¬ 
cases on this side of the room, one on tlie side wall, and the other 
on the front wall on the teacher’s right. Here is the door of the 
principal's office. A table with potted plants is under the window 
on the left wall next to the bookcases. On the bulletin board under 
the clock are clippings on science. The other board has more clip¬ 
pings on science and a list of books as suggested reading, also a dental 
honor roll with the seal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
top. At the back of the room on the wall near a window is a pencil 
sharpener. On the right of the teacher’s desk there Is a waste basket. 
On the desk are books and a goldfish bowl witli two goldfish. On 
the door under the flag is a calendar. Writing paper used by the 
children is kept in the drawers of the teacher’s desk. 

Here in this sketchy description is an inventory of the arrangement 
of objects in a teacher’s room. If we note some of the contexts of 
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situation in the room from the beginning of the day when the 
pupils find teachers arrive at the school, until the end of the day 
when the building is finally emptied, we see how the spatial order 
and the objects contained within are utilized over and over again 
for the events making up the relations of teacher to pupils, The 
first thing in the morning, the teacher arrives at the school, goes 
inside and to her room. The children remain outside playing in 
the school yard until 8;30 when the principal or assistant principal 
rings a bcU, and at that signal they come in and go to their room. 
When they come into the room, they go to their desks and sit until 
the teacher calls the room to order. She then reads an extract from 
the niblc kept on her desk, and the children repeat the Lord's Prayer 
after her, with their heads bowed over their desks. Following this, 
the children are told to rise and repeat the oath of allegiance to the 
flag. The (lag is, of course, Uaiigiag over the teacher’s desk. After 
this little scries of events in ivhicli the teacher initiates action and 
all the members of the class respond in unison, the day's work is 
begun. 

Class work involves cither what are called study periods or reci¬ 
tations. In the former the children remain silent and busy them* 
selves with books and papers, while the teacher sits at the desk. In 
the Utter, a series of events takes place. A child is told to take 
books and papers from his desk, and the procedure consists of the 
teacher’s asking questions of each child. At the end of every hour, 
or a shorter period used to demarcate the end of one subject and 
the beginning of another, the teacher announces the next subject if 
it is in her room; or if the class is to go to smother teacher, tells them 
that they are dismissed to go to the other room, On occasion, 
particularly in stvidy period, a child wishing to get attention holds 
up his or her Jiand. The teacher then may call on the pupil asking 
what he wants; or in the case of a recitation, the Iiaiid indicates 
that tile child is ready to be called upon. In some cases, the teacher 
responds to the child's origin; in other cases the child waits until 
the teacher is ready. Children are summoned to go to the black¬ 
board and write problems with chalk, and after raising their hands 
they are given permission to use books in the bookcases. Certain 
pupils arc selected by the teacher to tend the plants under her direc¬ 
tion. Papers which have been written during class are collected by 
pupils chosen by the teacher; customarily, the teacher tells the front 
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pupil in each row to collect the papers in his row. When the end 
of tlie day arrives each child is supposed to clean up around his 
desk and also clean up the desk itself, which means arranging it 
neatly according to instructions issued by the teacher. The class 
is dismissed by a bell system which acts as a signal to the teacher to 
order the children, who arc sitting at attention, to leave. Some 
children may be ordered to stay after school, that is, after the closing 
hour, for disciplinary purposes, or encouraged in some classes to 
stay in order to study. 

In this brief listing of some of the contexts of situation in a school 
room, we see that the objects of the room and the spatial arrange¬ 
ment make up a large part of the contexts of situation and the events 
which occur between teacher and pupils. Origins of action commonly 
begin with the teacher, but in different events during the day, 
different objects and different spatial arrangements arc utilised. To 
understand what any of the words or descriptive phrases that we have 
employed ''means," titat is, refers to, we have to see what the teachers 
and pupils are actually doing. All the multitude of commands issued 
by the teacher, the responses of the pupils, arc associated with par¬ 
ticular units of action in events that wc may actually observe. A 
phrase like "stay after school” is to be defined only by reference 
to a series of events between teacher and pupil. In the same way, 
the flag and the words used in the Pledge of Allegiance repeated by 
the class under the direction of the teacher, aSvSociatc an object and 
a set verbal formula, in addition to the ph 5 'sicnl gestures used in 
rising and saluting, with the interaction of the teacher .and the pupils 
in events. 

Not only may words and objects be referred to units of inter¬ 
action, but relations of individuals made up of discrete events are 
referred to by many symbols, each taken from an event making up 
that particular relation. For example, the teacher may be sym¬ 
bolized b}’ all the objects associated with her actions in a sequence 
of events in interaction with the pupih. So the repetition of events 
involving the .same relation links the s 3 ’mbols in each context of 
situation, and tlius wc get configurations of s.vmbols and objects. For 
example, in one event the teacher rings a small hand bell which 
produces action on the part of the pupil. On another occasion she 
reads from a book, again she uses a pointer. All these come to 
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Stand for the particular event, and they come also to refer to all the 
events in v^hich the teacher acts in relation to the pupils. 

In other words, not only do symbols refer to relations, but the 
combinations of symbols refer to such referents, and when symbols 
become so associated, they may substitute for one another. In such 
cases, that is, when we have a number of associated symbols which 
refer to a particular relation or combination of relations, each word 
still refers to a particular object or action in a configuration. Thus, 
the words "the bell" refer to the object in question; the phrase, 
'‘ringing the bell,” refers to the action of the teacher; and all the 
actions anil objects ciicumscribe the place of the teacher among her 
pupils, her associates and others. 

It must be emphasized that symbols become associated through 
the recurrence of events involving individuals in one subsystem or 
even in several subsystems. The occurrence of interaction causes 
stimuli to link themselves, and such substitutions may occur between 
symbols originally referring to widely separate events. This kind 
of thing happens over and over again, not only in our society, but 
more spectacularly in primitive societies. A common form of this 
is to be found in ceremonial events where objects, words, or actions 
used in ordinary life in events between particular individuals are 
also associated with ceremonial events between the same classes of 
mdivuluaU, In this countty, the common fotm of gieeting is to shake 
hands; many church and secret societies have incorporated the hand¬ 
shake into a ritual act symbolizing.the relations of tJic members 
of a particular subsystem. Similarly, the use of the term "father" 
in the Catholic Church to refer to the priest is explicitly based on 
the similarity in order of action between the father and children in 
a family subsystem and the priest and his parishioners in the cliurcli 
subsystem. Many instances of this sort are to be found in the 
literature of anthropology. 

When we observe material objects arranged in space, we must try 
to observe with what actions of individuals these objects are asso¬ 
ciated, in order to be able to define them as symbols. For not only 
are the contexts of situation made up in greater or less degree by 
the objects, but also, and more important, the spatial relation of 
objects and any process involving these objects has a determining 
effect upon the order of actions among individuals. It is obvious to 
anyone who has ever visited a factory that the process of manufacture 
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there employed has a major part in fixing the order of the inter¬ 
action. In the shoe factory we described it is evident that the sys¬ 
tem of relations depended in large part on the method of making the 
shoes. Not only arc there separate processes necessary to their con¬ 
struction, but by tlic division of labor between cutters, stitchers, etc., 
the flow of material, and concomitantly the order of the interaction, 
becomes fixed. This point has been made by Malinowski, particu¬ 
larly in Go7'al Gardens and Their Magic^ and will be discussed in 
several future publications of material taken from modern industry. 
It is sufficient to point out here that the technique of manufacture, 
the method of farming, or the procedure in hunting or fishing 
imposes definite ordei's of interaction, largely determining set-events, 
and hence the sets of relations making up the several subsystems. 

We have seen that “meaning" can only be determined by observing 
the occurrence of a word or object in a particular context of situation 
in which individuals interact. Once we have defined the words and 
objects by reference to the units of interaction, once we have seen 
to what components or combinations of components these symbols 
refer, wc can then tell something about the interactions of the indi¬ 
viduals in question. 

The purpose of this careful analysis of tlie meaning of symbols, 
examples of which we shall take up in the next chapter, is to obtain 
information about the events in which the individuals talking have 
taken part or observed others. Since the meaning of the symbols 
is in some sense special to each individual because the particular 
referents to which he refers by certain words may differ widely from 
person to person, the use of symbols to facilitate analysis can only 
be used in certain cases of well-defined terms like some of the nouns. 

For example, if we know that the word father refers to an 
individual or class of individuals who originate action for particular 
people, who terminate action for certain other people, and whose 
relations in the family system can be described by certain components 
in regular combination, we may then assume that when tlie word 
is used by the individuals for a family relationship, the same referent 
is symbelized in each case. We do not need to construct the sets 
for every family befove allowing ourselves to use the formula for 
thc father-son relationship. But other words whose referents cannot 
be defined in standard terms, that is, those referring to the quanti¬ 
tative character of relations, are personal to each individual, and 
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lienee the referents for that individual have to be established. Once 
this is done, we may use information from this individual ouly as 
an indicator of events between individuals. The same word used 
b)' another individual must also have its referents established. For 
example, if two men say, "/ don’t like Jones’* the referents for the 
phrase "don’t like" may involve entirely different events and hence 
will have entirely different meanings. Only patient investigation 
will establish what Mr. A and Mr. B each mean by such a phrase. 

From this point of view, linguistic material of all sorts, as well 
as the description of objects associated with the interaction of indi¬ 
viduals are onlj' aids to analysis. They enable us to determine the 
operational referents of the symbols used by any individual, and we 
may use material of this sort to supplement observation of the actions 
them.selves- In the first section of this book, we used samples of 
this material, particularly in the case of the General Laws of 
Massnehusetts, and also in the words of informants. But we could 
not have used such material unless we kneM' what such s)nnboIs as 
"supervise,** "inspect,** etc., actually referred to in tlie observed 
actions of individuals. 

In other words, tlic student of interaction is not interested in 
understanding "language" per se, but rather in analyzing it to lielp 
his understanding of the relations of people. The evidence afforded 
about the order and quantity of interaction in various relations of an 
individual enable him to make hypotheses which can then be cliecked 
by observations. 

The analysis of language, then, is simply a rough way of ascer¬ 
taining the uniformities in the interactions of individuals, just as 
the appearance of a mineral is used to classif)' it. Mucli of the 
matej-ial is fairly simple to use; that is, we can quickly define the 
referents and be sure to what they arc referring. On the other 
hand, many s 3 ’mbols refer to various compound referents, and this 
material must be used with greater caution. Essentially, however, 
any use made of tlic material is only a shorthand method of facilitat¬ 
ing the important task of describing systematically tlie interactions of 
individuals. The only justification for the use of symbolic material 
is that it enables us to extend observation to the point ivherc we can 
use the descriptions of others, whether they are scientists or indi¬ 
viduals who are being studied, as statmtents which arc move or 
less accurate representations of the systems of actions and inter- 
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actions wliich form the referents for the symbols in question, Any 
general conclusions drawn from the interpretation of language must 
be submitted to the same rigorous tests used in quantitative analysis. 
Wc cannot depend upon our subjective evaluations of the feelings or 
sentiments of the individuals whose words we record. The analysis 
of symbols must constantly be referred to demonstrable happenings 
In the interactions of individuals, and these are the only basis 
for whatever meaning there is to he assigned to the statements of 
people. 




VII. THE ANALYSIS OF THE CONTEXT OF 
SITUATION 

In oui method of analysis of the interactions of individuals, the 
kinds of action are of secondary interest. Througliout the first two 
sections of the book we treated systems of relations witlioiit classify¬ 
ing the actions composing tliem; and in the preceding chapter we 
saw that classifications of actions (symbols by our definition) are 
useful only in so far as they supplement the observations of the 
investigator. The words of informants, the objects that they use, 
and the various kinds of muscular activities that may be dis¬ 
tinguished are treated as symbols of the relations of individuals. By 
examination of the contexts of situation in which they take place, 
we ascertain to what relations of individuals these symbols refer. 
The referent of a symbol has been defined for the purposes of analysis 
as an individual in interaction in an event with other individuals. 
If we are to treat material (description of events) secured from 
informants in order to extend the evidence of observation, we 
must develop an objective and precise technique. On the basis of 
the method outlined in the last chapter, we shall take up examples 
of descriptive material from interviews and see how it may be 
analyzed, 

In developing a technique for the analysis of symbols, the chief 
problem is to establish specific referents for the symbols that occur. 
As a matter of experience, we know that there is wide variation in 
tlie precision of language. Individuals are rarely consistent in using 
specific symbols for specific referents. In some cases an informant 
may be very precise, for instance in describing the order of the 
process of manufacture in a shoe factory; in other cases this preci¬ 
sion is interspersed with vague terms, single symbols with undefined 
general referents, and all the various permutations and combinations 
of language and rhetoric which are the special province of semantics. 

In the preceding chapter, wc saw that many symbols referred 
directly to specific referents in subs^'stems. A particular subsystem 
can be conveniently designated through the use of a number of sym¬ 
bols referring to spedfic individuals, their component relations, and 
the associated words, objects, and conditions^** of the contexts of 

condition, in this sense, refers to such aspects of a context as time, 
space, state of the environment, weather, etc., which are noi pioiicriy in¬ 
cluded niuler objects. 


Ill 
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situation. In this way, a subsystem is likewise a system of particular 
terms. The terms arc interconnected in the same manner as tlie 
referents to which they refer; and we can speak of a terminological 
system, ivithout loss of precision. For a terminological system can 
be referred at every point to the subsystem of relations on which it 
is based and which it reproduces. 

This correspondence at all points of terminological systems with 
the subsystems to which their terms refer is evident in the several 
tables giving formulas already presented. It is necessary to make 
certain that this correspondence is traced in detail, and particular 
terms referred to their referents. When a person speaks of his uncle, 
for example, we must ascertain to which of the individuals within 
tlie subsystem the term refers and in what manner it expresses the 
relations circumscribing that individual. Even for such an appar¬ 
ently unambiguous term as the English “father,” the exact referent 
must bo specified according to the context and to the system in 
references to which the symbol is employed. To compare this term 
witli ail analogous one in another language, without comparison of 
the particular referents of each term in its own subsystem leads 
only to endless confusion. A father in a family is a different 
being from a father in the church. A father in a patrilineal society 
is quite different from a father in a matrilineal one, The differences 
are to be explained only by determining the different positions of the 
individuals to whom the terms refer in the particular system of 
relations out of which the terms are drawn. 

For the purposes of analysis, we have to work out a kind of 
dictionary of terms for every system. When the referent does not 
fit our dictionary definition, a-s in the case of father in the church, 
we must secure evidence of the use of the symbol in observed events. 
When this is done, we arc able to refer each use of a symbol to 
its referent. In so doing, it should be pointed out that we are not 
interested in dealing with every word that appears as much as wc 
arc in using them to obtain statements about the relations between 
individuals, and hence about the way events take place. We shall, 
for this reason, neglect a detailed examination of the grammatical 
structure of sentences, and we shall investigate only whether or 
not we are able to refer the symbols to their referents; and particular 
objects, gestures, etc., to their contexts. What we include and 
Avhat we exclude, then, depend upon the way we want to use the 
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material. Since we shall use it only to extend our observation in 
order to describe ns many events between individuals as possible, 
we shall exclude a great deal that the linguist or student of semantics 
would find of interest. Nevertheless, the procedures of semantics 
and our own investigation are alike in that they both require the 
systematic definition of words by referring them to the relations 
of individuals. 

Because terminological symbols of this kind refer immediately to 
Individuals in relation, it is convenient to begin analysis of linguistic 
material by isolating these symbols. Let us take an example of a 
statement in an interview and italicize the words which refer to 
relations: 

After a while vttr got to making money, and we got a horse 
and wagon. My father came to me and wanted to go in with 
my uucle /tnd we, so 1 made the whole thing over to them and 
let them run it. / g.ivc it to them outright. That went on 
for about three or four months, and they got to disagrccingi 
So my father came to me and said he would like to sell hie 
share of the business and get out. / said, "Why don’t yon 
two come down to the house tonight, ami we will talk the 
whole thing over and see if you can’t get along together." 

The words in italics in this quotation arc the nouns and pro¬ 
nouns which clearly refer to relations between individuals. In 
the first place, we know who the informant is, and this known 
referent immediately fixes the others. That is, we know that the 
father is the father of the informant, and the latter is the nephew 
of the uncle mentioned. In order to find out which particular 
individual is denoted by uncle, we must ascertain from other evi¬ 
dence who was the informant’s business partner, or else what rela¬ 
tion was referred to of all the possible uncles listed in the formulas 
in the table in Appendix B. In the same way, if other individuals 
are referred to by their proper names in interviews, we may fix 
their relations by taking them as starting points. 

Once we have determined what words refer directly to relations, 
wc can then use the various classes of words such as verbs, prepo¬ 
sitions, adverbs, and conjunctions in order to delimit the events and 
determine the origins of action. In the above example, the phrase, 
"1 gave it to them" tells us that the informant originated action; in 
the first sentence, the lapse of a period of time during which events 
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occurred is indicated by the phrase "after a while" Furthermore, vcq 
often find words such as "tonight" or "three months" which tell us 
more precisely when events occurred, how often, and how long. 
Such evidence will be, of course, some aid in the qvmntltative descrip¬ 
tion of relations, a matter to be discussed later. Once we have 
gone througli an interview in the way indicated, we are left with 
a residue of words which cannot be referred to referents so easil 5 ^ 
Their treatment depends on the preliminary delimitation of events. 

We may represent the analysis of this bit of interview material 
into events in the following table: 

Sentence one; Sequence of events of unspecided duration after 
the previous event (in preceding paragraph, not given here). 

Symbol of referent, "vie,'* refers to informant and his uncle 
who is his business partner (from earlier explicit statement 
of informant]. "Got to making money," a sequence of events; 

"got a horse and viagon" probably a single event. Referents 
not specified. 

Sentence ivio: Event when informant's father came to him; a 
series of events probably involving tangent relntlons with law¬ 
yers, etc., "I 7nade the whole thing over to them" 

Sentcixce three: Refers to second event in pievioos sentence. 

Sentence foxir: Sequence of events, duration three to four 
months, symbol of referent, "they* refers to uncle and father. 

Sentence five: Event when informant’s father came to 
Informant. 

In this instance, then, there arc several events wltich are fairly 
clearly delimited, and other statements in which the symbols refer 
to sequences of events without specifying the constituent events. 
In this frame of the events, the informant is referring to the Inter¬ 
actions of individuals. In order to describe these relations we 
possess two kinds of information; first, the evidence of origins of 
action in events given in the interview, and second, our dictionary of 
symbols and their referents. This dictionary is the result of our 
generalizations from observation from which we have determined 
what the systems of relations are; and from hearing words used in 
contexts of .situation, we know what words refer to what referents 
in relations. 

Let us consider the relation of the father to his son in the above 
incident. The context clearly indicates that the father originated 
action and the son responded. If wc turn to the formula for the 
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f[ither-so]i relation (see Table 5), wc see that a single component 
describes the relation of father and son. We may, therefore, assign 
the event in the interview to this relation. There are two other 
relations which are clearly referred to: the first, the relation of 
nephew to uncle; and the second, the relation of the man’s father 
to his son’s uncle. The context does not tell us what the formulas 
for these relations are. But from other evidence not collected at 
the time of this interview, we find that the uncle referred to is 
the man’s father’s younger brother. The relation of the fatlicr to 
his son's uncle is then the relation of older brother-younger brother. 
Looking up these relations in our dictionary, \ve then substitute the 
formulas for these relations. Finally, one other relation is clear: 
the relation of business partner to business partner. 

In the second group of events in Sentence 2 and in Sentence 3, 
it is clear that the informant originated action for his father and 
his uncle in giving them the business. This must be assigned to 
another subsystem, namely, of the business establishment. This 
completes the relations which arc clearly stated. But there are 
several situations involving events which make up a residue of 
unspecified referents. In tlie first sentence, tlic informant tells us 
that he and his uncle started "making money"' and "got <i horse and 
wagon" Here the relation of the two men includes earlier relations 
(also not stated in the excerpt) with customers. These relations are 
associated with objects in the external environment, i.e., the horse 
and wagon. They comprise the events between the two as well as 
events b'etwceir them and their customers. Therefore, we may re¬ 
state the matter; In the interaction of individuals selling goods, 
there arc associated objects, so that some of the contexts of situation 
in these relations involve a horse and wagon and goods. Further¬ 
more, an extended analysis is required of the term "making money." 
The term must be referred to the relations of individuals; first, those 
of the informant and his uncle and their customers, involving such 
acts as the delivery of goods to them and receiving money from them, 
and their frequency; second, those of the informant and his uncle 
and their wholesalers, involving the transfer of goods and money 
again in separate events, and recourse to account books where further 
transactions are recorded. 

Finally, there are a few other statements which cannot be referred 
to the actions of individuals immediately. The statement that the 
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man’s father and his brother, as partners, *‘goi to disagreeing" does 
not give us precise information about the events which arc 
symbolized by this phrase. And again, the phrase, "let them run it" 
i.e., the business, involves a much more precise description annlogous 
to that suggested in the discussion of the phrase 'Snaking money" 
On the other hand, the phrase "share of the bus'mess" refers to the 
relation of partners, although it is not precisely dcscrihccl in terms 
of the orders of interaction in the enterprise. 

In tJiis analysis of a bit of interview materinl, it is apparent that 
we are confronted with evidence to which precise clescviptioii of 
referents and their relations in events is intermingled with general 
statements which arc not precisely referred to the interactions of 
individuals. 13y analyzing it in the way that we have, we are able 
to use the material as a description of some of the events taking 
place between the individuals in question. But much of it is only 
intelligible by reference to other events in which individuals interact, 
and where we can find out through examination of the contexts of 
situation what the words here used actually refer to. As we saw in 
the preliminary analysis of the phrase "making money " this demands 
a detailed description of the relations of referents referred to in this 
case by a few words. 

But the foregoing considerations JiJso indicate how language is 
used by people in any society. For although the scientist who is 
dealing with the statements of informants has to establish the 
referents of symbols by this lengthy process in order to use them 
as supplements to his description, the informants themselves use 
such symbols as having known referents. Most people would be 
able, if pressed, to tell more or less precisely what the phrase 
"making money" referred to in the interactions of individuals. 
This phrase is used as a shorthand way of referring to a very complex 
set of interrelations of individuals. In the same way, the other 
symbols a man uses may be referred to their referents. But he 
assumes that the listener is also acquainted with these refeients, 
and hence tliat there is no need to go into more detail. The scientist, 
on the other hand, cannot assume the referents of symbols which he 
finds eniplo 3 Td, and his treatment of the language recorded is based 
upon this need for precision.^^ 

“Malinowski (13) refers to the need of securing many statements, a 
thousand if need he, Lit which particular wolds are used in order to define 
meaning precisclj', 
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Tlie use of language by persons in a community is even more 
clearly biought out if we examine cases of material gathered by 
observation of tlie actions of individuals who are interacting in 
events. The preceding instance was taken from an interview, 
that is, from a record secured from an informant whose only inter¬ 
action at the time ^vsis with the observer. It represents material 
which is narrative in nature. The informant is describing past 
events in his life, and this act entails greater probability of the use 
of words having specific referents since the observer is unacquainted 
with the events being referred to. If we select material secured 
through observation, where two or more persons in a community 
are in interaction, language very frequently has a different aspect.^'* 

The following instance is secured from an informant who, aftci* 
being suspended from membership in a club, has gone to get advice 
from an older man, a member of the organization, and one of the 
officials. The older man is addressing the younger; 

Older man: ‘‘Well W., I want to talk lo you like an old 
Dutch uncle, Your father and I have been the best of friends 
for years, and I don't believe there is a person in town who 
would not say the very best things about 3. Q. IV. Certainly, 
you want to grow up to he a successful hgurc in the com¬ 
munity, don’t you? Don't forget you have obligations row, a 
wife and child. You don’t want to do anything that is going to 
make them nshnmed of you.” 

This quotation represents a single unit of action in an event in 
wliich two individuals are in interaction. It may easily be seen how 
different it is from the example already annlj'zed. There is no 
description of events, no origins of action, nothing of the sort 
iilready described. Rather the unit of action is made up of words 
and phrases such as "old Dutch uncle" . . . "say the best things" . . . 
"successful and respected figure" . . . "obl'igallons" . . . "make them 
ashamed," in connection with terms of relationship. What are 
the referents of these words and phrases? 

It is evident that the process of establishing the referents of these 
s 3 'mbois is the same as that already followed. For example, let us 

“Much language in interaction is easily referable to events, for example, 
words involving orders, directions, etc., in n process. As an example, see 
Malinowski's description of language used in a bshing expedition, or again 
the way infants learn lo use language (IS, Supplement I). 
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take one which is explicit in the context, namelj', the word ''obliga¬ 
tions'' We sec that the referents of the word are stated when the 
speaker refers Co the wife and child as the obligations. That is, he 
is referring to the relations of the younger man to wife and child. 
From further evidence, hj’ reference to our dictionarvj we find that 
the word refers to tlie origins and termini of action in events making 
up relations in the family sj'stem. The individual is urged to be 
"sncctssful" bccavise he has to maintain his interaction rates with his 
wife and child, For a symbol of "success” he is icfericd to his 
father as partial referent of the word. In the first part of the context 
the speaker refers to his relation to the young man's father, and 
finally, in the beginning of the next sentence to the young man’s 
own relation to his father- In other words, he is referring to part 
of the system of relations by this use of words. 

But he does this by using symbols which refer to the cliaractcr 
of the relations. What -we mean by character was indicated in the 
previous example wiicrc the phrase "making money" could be defined 
only by referring it Co the system of relations wliicli made up die 
business, and furthermore to the quantitative dcscrijition of the 
events making up each relation. No extended analysis was possible 
at that time, nor is it possible here. It will be clear that these nre 
the referents of the symbols if we give part of the evidence that 
is needed to define the word "successjul" in terms of its referents. 
Obviously, the father referred to is successful, ai\d by describing the 
relations of the father to others, wc partly establish the referent of 
the term. But in a later unit of action in the event, the younger man 
asks the older what his conception of a successful man is, The: 
older man replies; 

Well, I'll tell you who I think is a successful ninn. 'I'iike R. 

He’s got a good business, Anc family, good home, tcspeccecl 
by everyone. Believe me, you, 1, every one of us would 
like to have ic said about us as we walk down the street, 

"There goes so and so, he's a real man, a success." 

Here, then, the referents are a little more explicitly veferved to. 

Wc see that part of the referent comprises that set of relations, 
symbolized by a "good business" another by the sj'stcm of relations 
referred to by "fine family" and so on. A description of the system 
of relations of R as well as of the relations of the young man’s father 
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would furnish a more precise definition of these referents. But the 
significance of this example lies not in the lack of precision of the 
referents nor in their complexity, once established. Rather it is to 
be found in the fact that the symbols refer to the occurrence of events 
making up the relations of individuals as compound contexts. That 
is, the relations of individuals in combination having a particular 
pattern of recurring events become compound referents wliich are 
symbolized by words sucb as “fine," "successful," and the like, and 
they then become symbols of the interactions of other individuals in 
similar systems of relations. Thus, the phrase, "mukiu/p jnoney," 
whose referents we have -indicated very briefly, would make up an 
important part of the referents of the phrase "ffood business." which 
was used in this example. So "making money" is something that 
everyone who wants to have a "good business" will try to do. 

In other words, we sec that terminological systems of symbols 
refer not only to the combinations of referents in subsj'stems, etc., 
but they also refer to the kind of recurrent pattern formed by the 
events which constitute the relations. Being a ''successful }iian" in 
the dictionary meaning of the speaker involves relations having differ¬ 
ent sequences of events, with differing rates, fiom tliat combination 
of referents referred jo in the dictionary of the same individual by 
the word "failure." This difference in the sequence of events is 
established by quantitative description of the relations, and hence 
ultimately by observation. 

The way in which a terminological sj'stein or systems come to 
refer to the pattern of cvenLs in relationships is even more obvious 
when we consider ceremonial language. Here language is pre¬ 
scribed and traditional. The same symbols are used over and over 
again, referring to the same contexts of situation. Since the use 
of the same sjnnbol is obligatory in connection with a particular 
event or series of events, the precision of the conditioning is much 
greater tlian in the case of the words previously discussed in the 
earlier examples, and this in spite of the apparent vagueness of tlie 
referents of many of these words. 

If we select part of the record of the funeral service for a deceased 
member of the American Legion, vve see that the nature of the 
symbols employed is .similar to that in the last instance analyzed, Fov 
example, in the last part of the service at the liome of the dead 
member, the Commander says: 
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We ate proud today to lionor the memory of our departed 
comrade. We recall hia faithful service for his country and 
God, We remember hia comradeship within our Post and hia 
loyalty to tlio traditions and ideals of the American Legion. 

We do him this last honor ami bid him this last farewell, 

This unit of action combines words which can be referred to 
referents in relations with other words much more vague in their 
meanings. The relation of comnaander to comvatic, and membeT of 
the orgsinizatioii (comrade) to comrade are easily established. Simi¬ 
larly, the references to the Post and to the Legion have quickly 
determined referents. Hut most of the other words used, such as 
"honor" "faithful semce" "loyalty,” cannot have their referents 
established without referring them to other events in which these 
words are part of the context of situation. 

The way that this can be done may be shown by consideration of 
two words, "honor” and "comradeship.” The first of these words 
is used in two places in the context, in both of which the referent 
is to the action of the members of the Legion towards tlie deceased 
member. We may provisionally define the term by saying that the 
interactions of the members of the Legion duiing the funeral are 
the referents of the symbol; for it is specified that this action takes 
place "today.” "Comradeship” is more easily referred to its referent. 
From its occurrence in other contexts, it is evident that it refers 
to all the events which mark the comrade relation of members of 
the Post and is another instance of a symbol referring not only to 
the relation but also to its constituent events. In the same way, by 
securing contexts in which the other words are used, wc shall be 
able to refer them to relations betAveen individuals, Thus, "service,” 
"loyalty," etc., arc words which will be found to have the same kind 
of referents. 

Not only do these symbols refer to events which have taken place, 
but they also occur in conjunction with events going on at the 
time, and hence form part of the context of situation. The same 
thing Avas true of tlie other instances, and wc saw that some symbols 
could be defined in terms of the referents in the events as they 
occurred. "Honor” was referred to the actions of the members of 
the Legion as they took part in the ceremony. Similar treatment 
can be accorded the objects included in these contexts of situations, 
which must be regarded by our definition as symbols. 
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Let us take a simple instance. In some of the ceremonies of the 
Legion we note the use of a wreath. We also note that the wreath is 
included on the shield of the Legion. In order to determine the 
referents for tliis wreath, we ask ourselves in what context of situa¬ 
tion between what individuals is the wreath to be found. If wc 
examine the ceremonies that take place on Memorial Daj', we observe 
that certain events in which the members of the Legion interact take 
place at a boulder on a plot of land which forms a triangle between 
two roads. In these contexts we observe that after certain pre¬ 
liminary events, tire Commander, standing with the Chaplain facing 
the boulder saj's: '"Comrades, attend Mentortal prayer/' and the 
Chaplain tlieii reads a pr'ayer from the manual. Chaplain: 

Eternal God, wc chnnk thee for this hallowed soil. Make us 
worthy, we pray thee, OK God, of our heritage of pride through 
all these years to come. In memory of tlic.se, our dead, may wc 
pledge to our beloved land the same service and the same 
devotion in time of peace. Oh Lord, who inaketh war to 
cease tliroughout the ends of the earth, secure for us ever¬ 
more the peace for which our comrades died, y\men. 

When he stops talking, the Commander takes n small green wreath 
and walks up to a marker tvhich has an Amcrienn flag on it, kneels, 
puts the wreath over the flag, taking off bis hat as lie does it. After 
this, the living squad hres three volleys, and the vest of the cevemony 
follows. 

We now find out in wliat other situations wreaths are used, In 
other events, taking place on the same day or tlic day before, every 
grave Jiaving a Legion marker is decorated by Legion members with 
a new flag and a wreath. Each grave, of course, has a stone with 
the deceased individual’s name on it; and in the same way, the 
boulder at which the ceremony is held is marked witli the name 
of a man who died in France. 

In each of these contexts of situation, wc sec that the events 
involve the interactions of individuals having the same relation to 
each other, and the associated objects arc the same, that is, tlie 
wreaths. We may say that the wreath is a symbol which refers to 
the relations of members of the Legion to one another in two different 
contexts: first, the decoration of the individual members' graves on 
the day before Memorial Day (and sometimes in the morning of 
that day), and second, the decoration of the Memorial boulder. 
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l\\ tUc filst case, the actions in the context of situation are limited 
to the act of decorating, the command to the firing squad, etc., 
wliich are repeated at each grave. In the second instance, which occurs 
at only one place, the boulder, these actions are repeated, and are asso¬ 
ciated with other actions in which language is used having referents 
of the generalized type that we have already dealt with. In this 
ceremony, the symbolic phrase, ‘'in rnemory” rcfcns to the actions of 
the members of the Legion who are spoken of as "pledging . . , service 
and devotion io our devoted laiid-^' Symbols with similar referents 
arc used in the quotation from the funeral service where the members 
arc referred to as "honoring the nieniorj" of the deceased by their 
interactions in events at the funeral. It is evident, therefore, without 
liny more extended anal)'sis, that contexts of situation become com¬ 
pounded by the aggregation of symbols having referents in the same 
relations but in different events, Likctvisc, symbols having different 
referents appear in the same context of situation, and in this way 
relations in the whole system are referred to, or relations in different 
subsystems. The referents of the symbol "successful" in the iru'timcc 
of the older man speaking to the j'oungcr illustrate this, Similarly, 
in this ceremony,'such symbolic phrases as "service fo country" have 
coinpoutid referents. 

Thus, in order to analyze the statements of inforrnants, the scien¬ 
tist or administrator has constantly to be on the alert, not only 
for the orders of action and the relations of the individual talking, 
but also for words symbolizing the quantitative character of these 
relations. We have seen in the last instance analyzed chat the 
referents of the symbols involve not only the orders of interaction 
in Che relation as abstracted in Chapter IV, but also its quantitative 
character. In the previous instance, \ve referred to the recurrent 
character of the events. The student must also be on the lookout 
for situations in which a marked change in the order of events is 
symbolized, The character of these changes, like the character of 
the con.stant manifestation of events, can be fully treated by quantita¬ 
tive methods based on observation. But in the analysis of language 
vve cannot be precise. We can only give a qualitative examination 
of the contexts in which these changes in relations are referred to, 
We must consider, in addition to changes in rate in the inter¬ 
actions between Individuals, the beginning and cud of these relations, 
These cases arc referred to in ordinary language as birth, marriage, 
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and death, joining a club or a church, gradufiting from a school, 
and so on. Tlie occurrence of such chanecs demands tlie reformation 
of the relations of individuals. If we turn back to the representa¬ 
tion of the unit family system in Table 5, it is evident that death 
ends the interactions of the others with the deceased individual, ajid 
sets up changes in the occurrence of events between those wlio 
remain. In a different way, birth and marriage iiivolve such changes. 
In these cases, new individuals arc brought into propinquity with 
tlie old, and new interactions forming new relations are in.stituted. 
In marriage, of course, tlie changes involve numbers of individuals, 
because two similar subsystems are interrelated, and tangent relations 
arc formed between the members of the families of the man and 
woman. There arc internal changes in rates in each subsystem as 
well as changes In the tangent relations between the several 
subsystems. 

When such changes are noted in the recurrent events making 
up the relations of individuals, we speak of a crisis taking place in 
a system or subsystem. That is, a crisis is tliat situation in whicli 
the events defining tlie relations of a system undergo a very marked 
rate of change. 

If we observe the events which go to make up such a crisis, we 
find that not only fire they more frequent witiiin any subsystem, but 
they also involve similar changes in the tangent subsystems. If an 
individual is a member of several such subsystems, say clubs, churches, 
business organizations, and so on, besides tlic family, and changes 
take place in his relation in one subsystem they are accompanied 
by changes in his relations in all the tangent subsystems. Tlie inter¬ 
actions taking place during such a crisis luavc been generalized by 
Van Gennep in liis term, "the rites of fassage" (23). Wc shall 
use this term for the sequence of contc.xts of situations marking the 
change, and reserve the term "crisis" for the changes in the events 
themselves. 

These crises arc sufficiently dramatic in nature to be emphasized 
by informants, and the train of events making up the interaction in 
all the relations of an individual can generally be elicited in some 
detail. In therapeutic work, for example, such crises are mile¬ 
stones whicli arc sought out for the light they cast on the adjustment 
an individual make.s to tlicni. In our terms, they represent a change 
in the state of the system, a disturbance in the equilibrium, and 
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commonly n return to the quantitative values of tlie previous state, 
even though different relations are substituted to carry the interac¬ 
tion. Less marked changes in rates are also significant and com¬ 
monly may be determined through a careful consideration of the 
symbols an individual uses to refei' to tlicni. 

In Appendix D, we have given two cases as illustrations of the 
way in which individuals describe these changes. In the first, a 
social worker describes the changes in tlic relations of a carpenter 
and his customers and employer over a long period of time, con¬ 
sequent upon changes in the quantitative character of his relation 
to his wife. The informant saj's: 

I can rcnjeinber going to the house and hearing her carry¬ 
ing on iit to kill. She had a high voice anyhow and when she 
got excited, \vhicli was very often, it went higlicr and shriller 
than ever, 

Cliangcs in die family subsystem, consequent upon the incieasing 
origins of the u'ife to tlie husband, involved increnscti interaction 
of tile father ivith the children and decreased interaction on the 
part of the mother with the children. Tlicsc changes in the rela¬ 
tions in the subsystem accompanied changes in frequencies of events 
in the tangent subsystems. 

For example, in tiie illustr.ition of the carpenter given in Appen¬ 
dix D, the informant describes changes in rates (not precisely, of 
course) within tlie family which were followed by changes in the 
work relations of the carpenter. These changes in number of events 
and their duration in his rclatioirs with customers were followed 
by changes in the relation of the employer and the carpenter which 
finally resulted in the loss of the job. Similarly, the Jewish in¬ 
formant, also quoted in Appendix D, contrasts tlie high rate of 
interaction of members of the family on the Sabbath "in tier liehn" 
with the low rate of interaction here in this country, and states that 
it is partly due to the necessary intcr.'iction of his children in a 
tangent subsystem, the store, where they worked. 

The analysis of these cases, given in Appendix D, may be made 
in terms of the same thcorj' of the equilibrium of a system which 
was discussed briefly in the chapter on Measurement. That is, a 
system or subsystem is considered to have attained a state of 
equilibrium if the events in the relations iiavc stabilized rates. 
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Given this theory of equilibrium of a system, when disturbances of 
these rates take place, as in the instance of the increasing origins 
of the carpenter’s wife, a balance is obtained by the carpenter 
increasing his origins to his children. This is associated with a 
changing rate of interaction, as well as with the changing ratio of 
origins in the relations. In the schematic analysis whicli follows 
the interview in the appendix, we have described the history of the 
carpenter as made up of four phases, and the comparison of the Sab¬ 
bath in the old country and its celebration here, as seen by a Jewish 
informant, in two phases. The rates assigned are, of course, arbi¬ 
trary, and the use of high, medium and low is only to indicate what 
seems to be incontestable in the anah'sis of the language, namely the 
direction of change of the rates. 

In this instance, the reader may also see the wealth of symbols 
associated with particular subsystems of relations. The beauty of 
the Shabas, the excitement, the shining candles, etc., and the gloom 
and every-day feeling after the Shabas was over indicate how the 
s}'mbols and events to which they refer have “emotional” aspects 
which, as we have indicated earlier, are physiological in nature. For 
the thing which differentiated the "Shabas in der Heim" from the 
Shabas in America was the inability of the girls to give up their 
participation in outside (tangent) relations. 

So already there me in the family two strings pulling against 
each other, and if they work they also do other things they 
shouldn’t do, and already is the Shabas broken in this house. 

It is not a living thing, but a dead corpse. 

The understanding of the referent of the tvord "Shabas" involves 
the quantitative description of the interaction of individuals in the 
family and its tangent subsystems. 

Administrator and scientist alike, when dealing with language, are 
forced to ascertain as precisely ns possible the referents of the sj'm- 
bols of the people whose interactions they treat, That tire occur¬ 
rence of events can only be spottily described, that many symbols 
will have incomplete referents, is a difficulty which will always 
be special to this sort of investigation. On the other hand, much 
can be done by such methods. Rough diagnosis and classilication of 
situations will enable tlic administrator to base his ov'ii actions upon 
them, and should help the investigator to make a jircliminary survey 
of a situation with which he wishes to deal. Altliough more accu- 
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rate work and hence greater predictabilit3' is dependent upon the use 
of quantitative methods, the accurate use of semantics, with all its 
limitations, is for manj' purposes sufficient for administrative decision. 

"With this very summary description of the analysis of language, 
we must close our discussion. We have indicated in the previous 
chapter how we intend to treat the wmrds, objects, muscular activi¬ 
ties, etc., making up the contexts of situation from which we abstract 
the events. We saw thei-e, and in the treatment of examples of 
material from contexts of situation in this chapter, that wc could 
regard the material in the context as symbols of the relations of 
individuals. If wc took this view, we could use language to supple¬ 
ment the de.sci'iption of events which we, as observers, were able 
to secure. 

During the course of this discussion, we also took occasion to 
analyze different samples of interview material, and it is obvious 
that there is wide variation in the precision of language, and hcvrcc 
in its usefulness to the investigator. Most of the language of people 
in a society occurs in the units of action making up events, The 
symbols used refer to the relations of individuals in compound con¬ 
texts of situation and hence have complex referents. Although the 
individuals in the context of situation may be able to specify the 
referents, these symbols are to the scientist vague terms wliich require 
observation of their use in other contexts before they can be re¬ 
ferred to specific relations of individuals. And in fact, such referents 
often vary from individual to individual. 

Finally, we saw that the compound contexts of situation to which 
symbols referred included tlie relations making up an entire system, 
and the referents of symbols were not simply the positions of referents 
(Individuals) in sets, but more commonly referred to the rate of 
the events which made up these relations. These events occurred 
in time, and a relation or complex of relations in a single sub¬ 
system or In a whole system had certain quantitative characteristics. 
As a matter of observation, we could detect that sometimes the rela¬ 
tions between individuals had a constant character, and at other 
times they were subject to change. We called rapid changes in a 
system a ’'crisis," We saw that the events between individuals in 
such a crisis were associated with symbols mraking up the contexts 
of situation (rite of passage). These symbols used in the rites 
of passage refer to the previous contexts of situation which make up 
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the relations of individuals and to the quantitative character of the 
events by which they are described. 

We have now indicated the method by which the contexts of 
situation may be analyzed. Upon evidence as a result of observa¬ 
tion, and from the analysis of the statements of informants, referents 
of the symbols (words, objects, gestures, etc.) may be obtained in 
the interactions of individuals. 




VIII. CONCLUSION 


We begfin this book with the statement that wc intended to outline 
the foundations for the measurement of human relations. During 
its course, we have seen that we might provisionally describe the 
relations of individuals in terms of their interaction in events. On 
the basis of this definition, we were able to introduce different ways 
of analyzing tlie structure of institutions by isolating sets of rela¬ 
tions making up subsystems. By combining the quantitative descrip¬ 
tion of the events together with the order in which individuals 
interact, we outlined the framework for a systematic description of 
human relations. Finally, in the last section wc saw how we could 
interpret tlic statements of people in order to obtain an accurate but 
qualitative description of past events as a method of diagnosis for 
those primarily concerned with practice. 

Our procedure has been based upon the assumption that the 
methods of science could be applied to the phenomena of human be¬ 
havior. That meant that we had to introduce operations and 
ilefinitions which could be applied to the results of observation. We 
excluded from consideration anything which could not be based 
upon these definitions, and hence excluded much that others have 
considered of importance. We did this in an effort to obtain a useful 
method of describing the facts that we were investigating, and did 
not consider that we could treat scientifically the kind of material 
not subject to observation. The method developed, therefore, is one 
whicli seems to accord with the facts. It may be applied by anyone. 
In its application, new methods arc hound to appear which will be 
more convenient and more exact. It is our hope that others will 
test the hypotheses of this book in order that we may secure a 
greater body of precise knowledge, rigorously obtained, which will 
aid the development of a science of human interaction. 
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APPENDIX A 

1 . 

In the following incident the principal of a grammar school has 
asked the assistant principal to have certain pupils sent up to his 
office by their teachers. This takes pLacc just before graduation. 

“What nre you going to do if you don't graduate, 
Hairy? Clfim?” 

?Inn-y; “I don’t know.” 

Principal: “Well, Harry, it has done you good to come back 
another year, You’re going to take a commercial course, aren't 
you? You've put on a pretty good show except in English. 
You’ve got too many crude Mnrshaidc phrases (Harry laughs 
at word ’Marshside’) like ‘ain't got* and so forth. Your capitals 
are fine, and your punctuation is better. You’ll get along fine 
if you remember that. Aside from being very poor in English, 
you deserve a chance, Tve got all the confidence in the world 
chat yoii'rc going (u be all right. If you don’t wnleli your step, 
though, they’re going to put the skids on you up there at the 
high school. You’ve got to watch your English anyway. You're 
not going to be in Marshsidc all your life. We understand 
you clown here, but up there in the high school they may not, 
and well, you'd better lake some advice from your older brother. 
You're not any smarter than he is, are you?” 

Harry: "No." 

Principal: “He mastered Iiis English. And another thing, 
you’ve got to do yoiir homework. All right, run along.’’ 

Hnriy goes out. 


2 . 

I (the observer) went back to South Street, and noticed a gang 
of young fellows standing on the far side of South Street near the 
intersection of Cross and South. As I passed them, one of the 
fellows, a red-hcaded Iilshmaii, >v’alkefl away fiuin the cioivd and 
called to me. I stopped, and he said he was feeling bad and asked 
if I’d do something about it. He was half dnmlc and rather inco¬ 
herent. Said something about he was trying to get liis brother 
to go to church, and that he’d stolen a bottle of salad dressing and 
wa.s going to have some sandwiches, would I help him out. 

7 said, "All right, wlierc shall we go?” lie said, “I know 
a place, if you don’t mind buying them." I said, '"All right, 
sure." He then went down the street wilh me and turned up 
Jones Court, I said, "What hove they, can wc get beer?’’ Hr 
said, “Well, maybe so; do you want beer?” I said, “I'd ratliL'r 
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Wave beer tit tbis time in the morniag though liattl Rtuff will 
be all riglit." 

We cjvmc to the Kovtse, and he went to the door and walked iv^ 

I followed him. A man was sitting In the kitchen, slumped dowi 
in his chair before n dish of soup. He was apparently dnmk anc 
all in. A woman across the table from him wa.s eating heartily. Th( 
room was filthy with quite an odor about it. There was a large coal 
or wood stove with several pots and stuff on it. The table was 
dirty, and on it was a bowl of chicken. The man and the woman 
each had a bowl of stew or soup with lots of spaghetti in it. Theic 
was a hunk of bread on the tabic, and chicken bones, scraps, bread 
crumbs, and food on the floor. Some children's clothes and dirty 
towels were piled on the other vacant chair. The woman was 
in a dirty dress, and looked very unkempt. She was very fat, typi* 
cally Pollsli. She looked up when we came in, and went on eating. 

I'lie fellow I was witfi said to licr, "We wanted something to 
ent," She shook her head and said, "No.” lie s/thf, "He's nil 
light) he's a good feller.” She looked ilablous a few minutes 
and he insisted. Sfic said, "All right,” and went on cntlng. 

We sat down. He said, "What do you want, n pint?" f said, 

"I don’t know, what has she? I just want a drink." Hr said, 

"Well, she’ll have to go oat and get it, she doesn't keep it 
here.” He leaned over and said to me, "Don’t pay more than 
a dollar a pint,” I said, "Well, half a pint is oil I wnnt." He 
said, "Well, give her the money, she’ll get It.” I pulled out a 
dollar bill, not having any change, and handed It to him and 
he handed it to her. She took it, 9.niil, "All right," ancl went 
on eating. Tin* man suddenly looked up .ind started niguing 
with her in a loud voice, apparently not knowing whnt he was 
saying or whnt he w.ta doing. She scolded him, told him to 
keep quiet. The felloiv I was with turned to me and said, 

"Don’t pay any attention to him. He's that way.” In a few 
minvitea the drunk man went off sound asleep in his chair, after 
having eaten a few mouthfuls of food. . . . 

3 . 

At the Blank Club—first Club Member came in ami starteil talk¬ 
ing to second Club Member. 

Fitst Club Metriber: "How is Mrs. Blank?" 

Second Club Member: “She is fairly comfortable. She’s lying 
In bed, and 1 am up there almost every afternoon before I come 
downtown, Ilnve you ever met ray wife?” 
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First Club Member: “I don’t know, don't think so, might hnve 
met her, but wouldn’t recognize her If I saw her." 

Second Club Member: “You should come around and pay a 
little call on her some afternoon, She would be very grateful 
for it. She used to sing with Charles’ wife and knew her 
quite well, and knew nil the family, and knew your father," 
First Club Member: ‘‘Well, I'll try to come and call, lint I 
don’t know whether I con or not." 

Second Club Member: "How is John Blank'-s sister?" 

First Club Member: "Very poorly. She Vs going slightly off 
mcntnlly. Someone saw her looking out of the window the 
other day. I'm surprised at the way John Hlnnk is living," 
Second Club Member: "I could never understand his living 
there, the way he docs for a man of his means. D'oes he still 
manage the A- estate?" 

First Club Member: "Yes, he does. He's managed it for 
about IS years. He told tne the other day that he wns 78." 

Secojid Chib Member: "He’s had a ver 3 ' unhappy life, but 
he’s still keen on money matters. In fact, he is a little too keen," 
First Club Member: “That’s about the only thing he has to 
interest him. Tie still sleeps in the room where he was born, 
or nt least they moved there three years after he was born, but 
they arc still living In that house," 




APPENDIX B 

TABLE S 

Compound Relations in Kinship 


Relntlon 


1 . Father-in-law-son-in-Uw 

2. Son-in-Jaw—father-in-Jaw 

3. Mofher-in-law-duirghter-in-Iaw 

4. Daughter-in-law—mo ther-in-inw 

5. Mother-in-law-son-in-law 

6. Son-in-law—mother-in-law 

7. Father-in-law-daughter-in-law 

8. Dniighter-in-law-father-in-law 

9. Brother-in-law-sistcr-in-law 

<7. Man’s older brother’s wife 
b, Man's younger brother's wife 
f, Man wife’s older sister 
if. Man's wife's younger sister 

e. Man's older hrother’s wife’s 

older sister 

f. Man's younger brother's 

wife's older sister 

g. Man’s older brother's wife’s 

younger sister 

//, Man's younger brother’s 
wife's older sister 
2 , Man’s wife's older brother's 
wife 

j, Man’s wife's younger 
brother's wife 

10, Slster-In-law-brother-in-law 

a. Woman’s older sister's hus¬ 

band 

b. Woman's younger sister's 

husband 

c. Woman's husband's older 

brother 

d. Woman’s husband’s younger 

brother 

c. Wo.man's older brother’s 
wife's older brother 

f. Woman's younger brother’s 

wife's older brother 

g. Woman's older brother's 

wife’s younger brother 
/j. Woman’s younger brother's 
wife’s younger brother 
i. Woman's husband’s older 
sisters husband 

). Woman’s husband's younger 
sister's husband 


Foinuda 


{a, h, ~e) {—b, c) 
(b, —e) {—a, ~~b, c) 
(n, —b, f) (i, — c) 

(— b, c) (— a, b, — c) 

{«) (-A, c) 

{b. —r) (_«) 

{a) {h. —c) 

\—b, c) (—fl) 


U) (*, -c) 

{b -c) (-d) 

{b. -c) id) 

i—d) ib. —r) i^d) 


id) ib. —c) i—d) 
i-il) ib, ~c) id) 
id) ib. —c) i-~d) 


ib. —c) i—b, c, —d) ib. —c) 
(b. —(— b, c. d) [b, — c) 


(-if) {-A, c) 
id) i-b. r) 
i-b. c) (_i/) 
i-b. c) (d) 

('— b, c, — d) ib, — c) (— b, c, — d) 
i—b. €, d) ib, —c) i—b, c, —d) 
i—b. €. —rf) ib, —c) i—b. c, H) 

(— b, €, d) ill, —c) (— b. c, d) 
i—b, (b, —c. —d) i~b, c) 
i—b. c) [b, —c. d) [—b. c) 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 


Relation 

11. Broth er-in-la-w-brother-ln'l aw 

a. Man’s wife's older brother 

b. Man's wife's younger brother 

c. Man's older sister's husband 

d. Man's younger sister's hus¬ 

band 

e. Man's wife's older sister’s 

husband 

/. Man's wife's younger sister’s 
husband 

g, Man's older sister’s hus¬ 
band's older brother 
fi. Man's younger sister's hus¬ 
band's elder brother 

I. Man's older sister's husband's 

younger brother 
j. Man's younger sister’s hus¬ 
bands younger brother 

12. Sister-Sn-lavT-sIsier-in-law 

a. Woman’s husband’s older 

sister 

b. Woman’s husband's younger 

sister 

c. Woman's older sister’s hus¬ 

band’s older sister 

d. Woman's older sister’s hus¬ 
band's younger sister 

e. Woman's younger sister's 

husband’s older sister 

f. Woman's younger sister’s 

husband's younger sister 

g. Woman's older brother's 

wife 

II. Woman's younger brother’s 

wife 

(. Woman's older brother's 
wife's older sister 
}. Woman’s older brother’s 
wife’s younger sister 
k. Woman’s younger brother's 
wife’s older sister 
/. Woman's younger brother’s 
wife’s younger sister 
13. Uncle-nephew 

fl, Man's older brothers son 
b. Man's younger brother’s son 
e. Man’s older sister's son 
<f. Man's younger sister's sod 
e. Man’s brotlier-in-law's son 


Formula 


(b, —c) (^b, c. ~d) 

(i, H) 

(b, —c, —^/) (~bj c) 
(b. —e, d) {-~b. e) 


(b. -c) (~d) (-1. c) 

(b, —r) (d) (-1, c) 

{b, — c, — d) (— b, c) {— (1) 
(b, —f, ct) (—i', c) (—rf) 
(b, —c, —d) (~b, c) (d) 

(b, —f, //) c) (d) 


(—b, c) (b, —c, —d) 
i-b, c) (b, -f, d) 

(-rf) {-b. e) [b, -f, -ri) 
(—^0 l—b, c) (b, —e, d) 
(d) (-b, e) (b, -r. ~d) 
(d) (—b, c) (b, —c, d) 

(—&, Cj —d) (bj —e) 

(~b, c, d) (b, —c) 

(-b, c, -d) (b. -r) (-d) 

C— b, c, — d) (b, —c) (if) 
(—b, c, fi) (b, —c) (—fi) 
(~b, c, d) (h, -~c) (rf) 


under 11. 


(-d) («) 

Id) U) 

lb , ~ C . -fi) (fl, - b , c ) 
{b, — e, d) [a, — b, e) 
Add (a) to each formula 
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TABLE 8 


{cotitmugd) 


Relation 


f. Man's sister-in-law’s sod 

14. Nepliew-uncle 

a. Man’s father's older brother 

b. Man’s father’s younger 

brother 

c. Man’s wife’s father's older 

brother 

(i. Man’s wife’s father's 
younger brother 

e. Man’s mother's older brother 
/. Man’s mother’s younger 

brother 

g, Man's wife's mother's older 

brother 

h. Man’s wife's mother’s 

younger brother 
1. Man’s mother's older slater’s 
husband 

j, Man’s mother’s younger sis¬ 
ter’s husband 

i, Man’s father’s older aiatcr's 

husband 

/. Man’s father’s younger sis¬ 
ter’s husband 

15. Uncle-niece 

<T. Man’s older brother’s 
b. Man’s younger brother’s 
daughter 

f. Man's older sister’s daughter 

d. Man’s younger sister’s 

daughter 


Formula 

Add (a, — b, r) to each fortnuln 
under 9. 

(-fl) 

(-a) (d) 

(b. —c) f) (—d) 

(b, —c) (~a, —b, c) (rf) 

(_a, b, _f) _rf) 

(— b, —f) (— b, c, d) 
ib. ~c) i-fl] {-i, r, ~d) 

{b, —c) (—fl) {—b, c, ci) 

b. -c) i-d) {~b, c) 

(—flj b, ~c) (r/) (—b, c) 

(—fl) (b, ~c, ~d') {~h, c) 

(—a) (b, — d) (—b, f) 

00 (fl, b, —c] 

[b, —c. -d) («) 

{ b , — c , d ) (rt) 


Other kinship relationships tire not given in full since thej' consist 
of uniform modifications of formulas already given. The kind of 
modification is suggested in these examples. 

GrMidjalher-grmds^in 

a. Man’s son’s son («) (n) 

b. Man’s daughter’s son («, b, —c) (/?. — h, c) 

First eoushi-first cousin 

tl. Man’s father's younger (— a) (d) (/ij b, — c) 

brother’s daughter 

All possible terms to any degree of complexity may be formed in 
this way, simply by following the unit relations from individual to 
individual. 





APPENDIX G 


Table 9 gives the relations of individuals in a shoe factory. If 
we regard the relations of one department to another as making 
up a unit system, we may proceed in the manner used in the family, 
We first present what may be regarded as the unit relations and then 
the combinations of them (see also Tabic 5). 

We have omitted for the purposes of siinpli/ication mention of 
all the departments in the process line and reduced thorn to first 
process department and second process department. By comparison 
with the events described, the reader may sec liovv such relations 
ns head of supply room to bookkeeper, etc., are derived. 


TABLE 9 



I. U/iit Relations 


1 . 

Supervisor, Dept. l-Worker, Dept. 1 

U) 

2. 

Worker, Dept. l-Supervisor, Dept. 1 

i-tf) 

3, 

Supervisor, Dept, 2-Worker, Depl. 2 

('’) 

4. 

Worker, Dept, 2-Swpcrvisor, Dept. 2 

(- C ) 

5. 

Supervisor, Dept. l-SMpervi 8 or,.D€pf. 2 

(-/. i;) 

6. 

Supervisor, Dept. 2-Siipcrvisor, Dept. 1 

if. —s) 

7. 

Supervisor, Dept. 1-Workcr, Dept. 2 

U. g) 

S. 

Worker, Dept. 2-Stij)ervl8or, Dept. I 

i—e. j, ~o) 

9. 

Supervisor, Dept. 2—Worker, Dept. 1 

i^. fi —o) 

10 , 

Worker, Dept, l-SupervIsor, Dept. 2 

U, — f . g) 

11 . 

Worker, Dept, l-Worker, Dept. 2 

{-/, F) 

12 . 

Worker, Dept. 2-Worker, Dept. I 

if.-g) 


II, Uuil Relations Among Three Reotle 

1 , 

Supervisor-Worker (1) 

U. —g) 

2 . 

Worker (l)-Superv5sor 

i—c, g) 

3. 

Supervi.sor~Worker (2) 


4. 

Worker (2)-Supervisor 

/) 

S, 

Worker (l)-Worker (2) 

(-/. g) 

6. 

Worker (2)-Worker (1) 

if. -a) 


III. Campoviid Rela‘ 

'ions 

1 . 

Foreman (l)-Forenian (2) (compound 



through works Supl.) 

-~g) i—e, 0 

2, 

Foreman (2)-Foreinan (1) 

(—r, < 7 ) {e, —f) 

3. 

Head Bookkeeper-Worker 

(/. ~g) (c, —g) (c) or 



last term [e, — n) 

4. 

Worker-Head Bookkeeper 

i~-f> g) i—p. g) (—r) 


(It is unnecessary to give all instances of such combinations in the factory 
Any others desired may be obtained by tracing relations from individual lo 
individual and combining in the way illustrated above.) 
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APPENDIX D 


C&iir»iiJiiily Jf'cifar^ H^ad: “Yea, Jie's a strajigc case. He 
used to be one of the finest carpenters in the city, but he began 
slipping, and he (inntly got so that he worked so sloivly that 
people complained about him, and asked liis employer to send 
someone else who would work faster. The man kept him on 
for a while even after he had begun to lose ground because 
he didn’t like to see him go; but when he began to get so 
many complaints about him, he finally had to let him go. He 
couldn’t afford to keep n mati like that on his payroll. Since 
then he has never had any really steady work, He gets odd 
Jobs now end then and works for the city sometimes; but most 
of the time he's been living on the city. It’s really a pathetic 
sort of case because he used to be such a good workman. 
He’s grown very antagonistic toward almost everybody now.” 

First Stase 



Eeeond Stege 
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hitervietueT.' "Did ail this happen before his wife left him?" 

CoMiiJinnii^ fl'^elfare Head; "Oh, yea, it started t^uite a while 
before that. She was a pretty poor type chough, and I guess 
she had a good deal to do with this. IVc always felt sorry 
fur him. I can reinciiiber going to the house and hearing her 
carrying on hC Co kill. She had a high voice anyhow niid when 
she got excited, which was very often, it went higher and 
shriller than ever. He would take it nil very tiuietly and of 
couL'sc that would make her even worse. She was a terribly 
hysterical sort of person and would berate him about every¬ 
thing, All the time she was carrying on with other men, There 
was one in particular, the one she finally ran away with. When 
her husband began slipping, she began going out and getting 
Jobs of one kind or another. Giuduaily, It got so Chut he was 
staying at home with the children and doing all the cooking 
and housework while she was out vvorking or gallivanting 
around with (his man. Finally I got her a job In Snranne 

SniM Slags 



Fourth StBge 



FIGURE 6 
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thinking that it would keep her away from the man and save 
the family. However, it wasn’t more than two weeks after 
she had gone that I henrd that this man had followed her up 
there. What could 1 do? 1 had done as much as I could by 
sending her away from here» nnd if they insisted upon running 
away together, I couldn’t keep them from doing it. The hus¬ 
band at the time made out that I had sent his wife away so that 
she could run aw.iy with the other man, but that’a ridiculous. 
Since then he has been taking the full care of the children and 
the house. He seems to do a pretty good job taking everything 
into Consideration,’* 


Mr. Blank: “Look at the Shabas [the Sabbath]. In America 
it is lifeless and artificial. In der Heim [the home] it was beau¬ 
tiful. On Saturday everybody stopped work, When the 
family sat down to the tabic on Friday night, even the poorest 
became rich. Tha Shabas came like a great renowned guest. 


Shul 





niploy»r 


/Alt rroquoaalao baVis K volual 


.ShabtiB Id Anerlaa 


Shut 



'Shadas IK Der Heim" 
FIGURE 7 
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Everybody was excited, it was a real holiday. The candles 
slionc and were blesr, and the meal was ilie best of the week. 
Even the poor families that had only milchich.s [milk foods] 
during the week always had meat on Friday. After the meal 
the father and the rest of the family would sit around the 
table and sing songs and tell stories. Everything was so Uoppy 
and beautiful and the next day on Saturday everybody went 
to SJuil. Saturday was no different than Yom Klppiir [the 
day of atonement]. Eveiybody came nnd in tlieir best clothes, 
and everybody prayed with their whole hearts. The Shul was 
always packed, Alter Shul voc used to take a walk and come 
back for dinner and after dinner wc lay down for a sleep until 
supper time, and when it was dark an<l the Sliabas was over 
it was a little gloomy, just as If the guest had left. Things 
were not so shiny and lovely any more. They were dull and 
every-dayUh nnd one could hardly wait until the next Sliabas. 
You counted your days by it. 

"But bore iu America what docs the Shabns mean? Nothing, 
worse thnn nothing. There are four kinds of Jews, those who 
go to the Shul every day, those who go only on Shabas, those 
who come only on Yom Kippur and those who don't come at 
nil. About ten to twelve come every clay now, about twenty 
come on Saturday, nnd on Yom Kippur almost eveiybody 
comes, but on Shabas people arc busy, they work, they have 
businesses nnd they can’t come. In Europe the Jew wouldn't 
open hl.s business on Sauirdny if he knew he could make a 
[ViLllian dollars. The Goyim knew that the Shabas was holy to 
the Jews, but here nothing, and the Jews keep businesses open, 
thej' can't help it, so what’s left of the Sbnbas? Yet you have to 
work. Take even our own family, my wife and I both hold 
the Shabns. We don’t work, wc don't ride, we don't talk on 
the phone, and wc Wold it »s it should be, All right but the 
girls have to work so already there are in the family two 
strings pulling against each other, and If they ivork they niso 
do other tilings they shouldn't do, and already is the Shabas 
broken in this liniise. It is not a living real thing but is a dead 
corpse. It is missing the fire, the beauty, the sincerity; the 
meaning is gone, Ah, things were different in der Heim." 
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For certain purposes, it is necessary to know wlnit elements repre¬ 
sent the results of relative products. For here many of the terms 
represent the initial unit relations of which the matrix was formed. 
The matrix presented shows this duplication. It should be noted 
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that the resultants of the terms in the leading diagonals are zeros. 
These terms are called identities to differentiate them from those 
elements represented as zeros, which arc non-existent relations. The 
numbers In the matrix refer to the number of the term in the first 
sequence, 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 


h» u-lirtlirr iiiMiiviKCii !»>■ luiic or lr>v(.‘, l»y 

iiiijitr iir Irar, liv a ilr-virc fur nr a dc'irt’ f(ir pdwrr, by 

\vhfttr\rr fiM'linu nr lirctiiii'iancr, arc a stiircc of aiixicly tiiid c<in* 
(lid 1(1 I'vcrv Iniinaii luMiir;. No tmr kn<i\vs how to di'al with tlicin 
nor how they slioolil hr lii-ali wiili. No oiic is h:i|ipy' witli ilicin anil 
no one can exist wiiliout iliriii. Ideals of poaia* and difivity vie 
with the need lor srif-pritirclioii. IhirciUs ilir world ovrr arc 
try inj: to teach Jidni/iie ne\-<'r lo hit Iiis little hrodier hut to 
In's hi« hroilier a '^ooil hard sinack for cverv one he receives, Nursery 
scliool teachers an^ forced to isolate Susie for hittini: her hest friend 
without apivireni inoviH-atioit hut to encourage inrasnre for measure 
if Susie's best friend hits first. Hoys may hit hoys with iiuicl) 
Ijreater iin|uinity than they may hit izirls. (hrU may liit anyone hut 
soon run the dan^oT of briiu» considered ‘'un-feminiiu'" if they do so. 
Hoys arc olasseif as "sis>iVs‘' if they do not inainiain a certain aver- 
a}zc, ilionnh they iiiav lu* classed as “ludlu’s” if they do. A mass of 
confused rules lias tiritwn out of iJiis eonllici of /eel»^^; ahout one’s 
iiyii'rcssive iintodses. Anil every child has to lind liis ivay sumelunv 
to a SCI of rides and altiiudes by wlilcli he may abide whbmit iudiiK 
“snowed under." 

I'liis study yzrew ooi of an iiilerest in llir atiitiides of yoiin^ 
children touaird idtysieally ayirnssivc behavior: how Mich altitudes 
develop and cbaime in the courM- of nursery sclioid and kindergarten 
cx'iiericnce and wltat coiicoiui(ant chanues in entotioiial (lev(flo|uucnt 
take place. It is primarily conermed with tile influence of experi¬ 
ence ill nursery sclioul and kiiuleitiarren on sncli nitiiudes nnil is 
largely limited to a discussion of iiiiiiudes toward one type of pliysi* 
cal airy;ression; cliildren liittinii; one another. Other topics related 
to cliiblicn's annr(‘s>i{m (c.i:., det:rec of airjjression, other forms of 
aptircssioii, motives for oppressive acts, aperession in other environ¬ 
ments, influences from oilier areas of the child's tn\ iiomnent, etc.) 
are brouplit in only as they show more cU-arlv bow the child feels 
about physical appression toward his schoid conifianlons .'ind Aidiy 
ho feels that wav. In oilier words, it is a study oi ilie child’s atti¬ 
tudes toward physical appressinii as they are seen to develop in iiml 
tluonpli his social life in nurseiy school and kinderparlen. 

Hefoi'e preseiilinp any further ilelineatioii of the prohlein in iliis 
study, it is nece^-sary to ndl someiluup of ilie hackpiuond apniiiit 
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independence increasingly complex forms of social life between 
children are able to develop. The child develops not only as an 
individual but as a member of a group, and, with group backing, 
shows forms of aggression and'liostility—as well as loyalty and affec¬ 
tion—which might not otherwise have appeared. This development 
as a member of a group is the fundamental pattern of the present 
study. 

Studies dealing primarily with overt manifestations of aggression 
between children in the nursery school or kindergarten have stressed 
other important factors in the development of the child’s aggression. 
They have shown, for example, that the degree of physical aggression 
shown by the children in any group depends in part upon the make-up 
and setting of the group. Attempts to correlate degree of aggressive¬ 
ness with other factors, such as age, IQj etc., have yielded no con¬ 
sistent or reliable findings just for this reason. For instance, some 
writers have found that, within the 2-6 age range, younger children 
are more openly aggressive than older. Others have found an in¬ 
crease in overt aggression with age. Still others have found no con¬ 
sistent relation between age and degree of aggression but liave pointed 
out other more marked influences on the group which have over¬ 
weighed the age factor. Jersild and Markey (9), finding more 
aggressiveness among day-nursery than nursery school children, noted 
the importance of the socio-economic background from which the 
children came. The kind and amovmt of teacher supervision was 
also found to be important, as well as the amount of play space and 
play facilities. The make-up of the group, in terms of nurriber of 
boys or girls or number of cliildrcn of different ages, were found by 
Dawc and Green (3, 5) as well as by Jersild and Markey (9) 
to influence the amount of quarrelsomeness shown. 

Even allowing, however, for the influence of group setting and 
make-up, consistent findings were hard to obtain. For within the 
larger group were smaller constellations which in their turn affected 
the degree of aggressiveness. Friendships, for example, provided 
opportunities for quarrels and (according to Green) "mutual friends 
are more quanclsome and mutual quarrelers are more friendly than 
the average” (5). Green obtained a correlation of -|-.30 between 
friendship and quarrelsomeness. And since these friendships were 
sometimes of long standing and dating back to previous years in 
nursery school, aggressiveness in general, as shown by Jersild and 
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Fite (8), might be conditioned by the experience built up in these 
long-term relationships. 

Finally, observers of children’s a g gressiveness in a mirsery school 
or kindergarten setting have come to stress the importance of indi¬ 
vidual personality patterns, individual experience, and the circum¬ 
stances making up the social status of each child in the group. 
Murphy (13), for example, points out the importance of “outgoing¬ 
ness” in general as a factor in aggressiveness. She found a correla¬ 
tion of between outgoing aggressive behavior and outgoing 

sympathetic behavior. She also points to the degree of the child’s 
security in any situation as affecting the kind of behavior shown in 
response to it. This, of necessity, requires a consideration of all the 
factors making up that situation, both in terms of the immediate 
setting and in terms of what the child brings to it. Experience in 
the home and in nursery school have Both been shown by Murphy, 
Hattwick, and others to have a bearing on what the response will be. 
This is naturally a fundamental factor stressed by Isaacs, whose main 
emphasis is on the motives and background for aggression. 

2. Studies Dealing with Childrens Aggressiveness in Situations 

Other Than the Nursery School 

The aggressiveness of young children as manifested in situations 
other than the nursery school cannot be covered here. It has received 
wide attention, especially in psychiatric areas. The work of Anna 
Freud (4), Melanie Klein (10), David Levy (11), Bender and 
Schildcr (1), etc., has provided new insight into the fundamental 
bases for aggression. This work is concerned largely with the pri¬ 
mary areas of the child’s a gg ression, hostility toward parents and 
siblings; as against the secondary area, hostilities toward friends, 
with which this study deals. No attempt is made in the present 
study to deal with these primary roots of aggression, but only to 
carry further the developments which take place in aggressiveness 
as part of social relationships in the preschool period. 

3. Studies Dealing with Children's Attitudes toward Aggression 

Turning now to the question of children’s attitudes toward aggres¬ 
sion, one finds that there has been little research on the attitudes of 
children of preschool age. Mucli is implicit in the work of the psy¬ 
choanalytic school in their discussions of the development of the 
superego or, more broadly, conscience find morality. Isaacs (7) 
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discusses the development of feelings of guilt in relation to one's 
behavior toward other children, nitd believes that these guilt feelings 
are much less dependent on parental teachings and adult prestige 
than other writers have felt. "The superego/’ she says, "develops 
within the child’s mind through this imaginative incorporation of 
the parents/’ but she also says: 

The question as to whcthei or not these fears of punish¬ 
ment and the sense of guilt develop spontaneously in the child’s 
mind, or are entirely due to teaching and adult prestige, is 
one which we have been able W appraise and underslnnd 
through the light which psycho-analysis has thrown on the 
early stages of development. ... It has become dednitely estab¬ 
lished . . . that the sense of guilt, or, more strictly, the deeper 
anxieties thot represent the primitive forerunners of the sense of 
guilt, do develop spontaneously in the child's mind, whatever 
be the precise nature of his educational experiences. 

She concludes: "The pressures we exert externally can increase the 
severity of repression ... but wc cannot enact that no repression 
shall occur, nor can wc determine, as educators, its amount and in¬ 
ternal distribution." Her statement that children's criticisms of the 
behavior of other children is generally a projection of their own guilt 
and what they feel to be their own faults is a significant one, "This 
projected guilt," she states, “is one of the biggest factors in the 
children’s active hostility to each other." 

Bridges (2) feds that a desire for approval is an important factor 
in the development of a child's attitude toward his own behavior. 

They develop s love of power and set higli standards or 
ambitions for (heir own achievement. Some children, when 
they fail to achieve the standards they emulate, when they are 
afraid of losing adult approval or meeting disapproval, become 
depressed or annoyed. ... If adults are too harsh in their dis¬ 
cipline when Q child is already depressed nnd miserable over 
his own failure, the little one may develop an emotional attitude 
of shame towards his conduct. 

Bridges believM also that his experience in watching other children 
is one method of learning to distinguish between right and wrong. 
"A child first learns what to do and what not to do himself, and as 
he begins to take more notice of the behavior of other children he 
also learns to recognize their good and bad behavior/’ 
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Bender and Schilder (1), who worked with children aged 3-15, 
placed for treatment in the psychiatric division of a hospital because 
of behavior disorders, were interested also in the development of 
ideas of right and wrong, especially as these ideas pertained to the 
children’s own aggression. They questioned the children about their 
attitudes and also set up a play situation which the children could 
use to express their feelings about aggression. 

Good and bad are merely actions which the adult, with 
executive power, likes or dislikes. The child decides to he 
good in order not to be exposed to any deprivation. 

The child's morality is, however, changeable. "Guided by imme¬ 
diate impressions, they change their moral orientation often.” This 
gradually develops into “a socially accepted concept in which the 
attitude of the surroundings is of paramount importance,” 

Anna Freud notes that "the child has a two-fold morality, one 
for the world of adults and another for itself and Its companions of 
the same age." This is seen often in the nursery school, where the 
activity of a group of children may change quite radically when a 
teacher cornea within earshot. 

Piaget’s work on the Moral Judgment of the Child' (14) deals 
most fully with the intellectual side of the development of the child’s 
morality during his early years. His work places a great deal of 
emp/ias/s on the place of the parents in the development of the child 
under six. What the parents say is good, is good, and any act show¬ 
ing obedience to adult rule is good, regardless of circumstances. 
Judgments are made entirely on the basis of external fact and it is the 
letter rather than the spirit of the law that is to be observed. Later, 
through experience with others of one’s age, this strict adherence to 
parental law is relaxed. The letter of the law now gives way to 
the motives behind the act, and there is a gradual recognition of the 
fact that the simple “good-bad" duality is not always realistic. This 
development of ciiildren’s morality was found to be much accelerated 
in a group of higher socio-economic status. One must note, too, 
that the purely intellectual aspect of such attitudes, especially with 
children under six, may change very radically with changes in the 
emotional content of the child’s relationships to the various elements 
of-his environment. 

The above mentioned material covers only a small part of the 
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wovk which has been done in the various helds relating to the present 
studj'. It may serve, however, to present a rapid survey of the 
background for the matenal to be presented here. Our problem 
requires an intensive study of the relation of behavior to attitude 
as a specific issue, and with respect to method has relatively little 
in common with the studies reviewed. 

B. Subjects 

As already described, the Basis for the choice of subjects lay in 
the fact that they had been included in the previous investigations 
mentioned. In the spring of 1935, when this study was begun, there 
were seven children in the threc-ycar-old group of the nursery school 
at the Child Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University who fell in this category. One of these was immediately 
eliminated because of illness and a prolonged absence at that time. 
Of the remaining six, three were carried through the entire period 
of study (spring, 1935, to spring, 1936); two were carried through 
the fall of 1935 (material on only one of these was adequate for full 
analysis) and one was seen only in the spring of 1935. The three 
who were carried through the entire period of study weTe also 
those who had been known to the investigator for the longest period i 
two of them entered nursery school in the fall of 1932, one early 
In 1933. The other three had been under the investigator’s observa* 
tlon since the fall of 1933. On four of these children—^Naiicy, 
Lila, Evan, Holden—complete records were obtained. These four 
are discussed at length. Records on the other two children—Joyce 
and Denison—are used only in discussion of the experimental 
situation. 

On January 1, 1935, when the first observations were made for 
this study, these children’s ages, MA's and IQ's were as given in 
Table l.“ 

In the spring of 1935 these six children were members of a group 
of about 20 three-year-olds. They shared a large playground with 
a group of four-year-olds, some of whom they had known before in 
previous groups. On the whole, the three- and four-year-olds did 
not play together. There was naturally some mingling, but each 

and IQ's were based on results from administrntlon of Minucsota 
Preschool Test In the spring of 1935, This test was given by the staff psy¬ 
chologist as a part of the routine. 
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TABLE 1 



CA 

MA 

IQ 

Entered 

nursery 

school 

Nancy 

3 yrs., 9 mos. 

S yrs., 1 mo. 

13S 

Fall, 1932 

Lila 

3 yrs., 6 mos. 

4 yrs., 10 mos. 

132 

Spring, 1933 

Evan 

3 yrs,, 9 mos. 

4 yrs., 4 mos. 

IIS 

Fall, 1932 

Holden 

3 yrs,, 2 mos. 

4 yrs., 0 mos. 

125 

Fall, 1933 

jovee 

3 yrs,, 1 mo. 

3 yra., 11 mos. 

126 

Fall, 1933 

Denison 

3 yrs., 3 JDOS. 

3 yra., 3 mos. 

100 

Fall, 1933 


child tended to make his friends in his own group. Nancy, Lila, 
and Evan had all been together in school for two or more years. 
Bernard, also a member of the group, had been with them in the 
same group. Holden, Joyce, and Denison had been together for 
one and one-half years. All the other children were new in the 
school. In the fall of 1935 the constitution of the group changed. 
Joyce was kept back in the three-year group, Denison had left school, 
and the other four subjects (together with Bernard) were the 
only "old guard” left in this group—though there were a number 
who had been with them in 1934-35. As four-year-olds they now 
shared the playground with five-year-olds. There were two regular 
teachers and occasional student assistants for each group. 

C. Methods of Obtaininc Material 

1, The background material included all records on tliese children 
obtained for previous studies as indicated above; it is also included 
all teachers’ records, psychologists’ reports, etc. In addition to these 
records informal interviews were held with one of the parents of 
each child early in the fall of 1935. Interviews were also held with 
the head teacher of each group. 

2. The direct obSservatjon material was obtained from two 
sources; («) observation of the children in the nursery school, and 
(i) an experimental situation. 

(t. Obsei-vat'ion of the children in the nursery school. The 
observations were spread over a period of one and one-quarter years, 
varying in amount for the individual children because of absences, 
illnesses, and withdrawals from school. These observations were 
running diary records in which the observer attempted to record as 
much as possible of an individual child’s behavior toward other 
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children together with the behavior of those in immediate contact 
with him. All records were taken by the writer, who had had 
previous experience totalling over 300 hours in taking this kind 
of record. In the spring of 1935 the records on individual children 
were spread over periods varying from four to nine weeks, and single 
records varying in length from five to 30 minutes. Each record 
was timed in half-minute intervals by the use of a stop-watch. By 
the fall of 1935 the procedure in record-taking had been standardized 
so that each child was followed for an hour (two half-hour periods) 
on each of five consecutive days at that time and again in the spring 
of 1936. 

Length of times of observation periods were worked out on the 
following basis: The six-monthly interval was chosen as a basis for 
obtaining a dramatic picture of changes in the child’s behavior over 
this particular period. Up to the time these observations were begun 
the investigator had seen these children almost constantly during the 
winter months. The idea now was to withdraw from the scene 
and return for periods of check-up and study of behavior trends at 
the later periods, thus gaining a clearer picture of changes in behavior 
than could be obtained by remaining more or less constantly on the 
scene. The five-day observation time at each of the periods was 
chosen on the basis of experimentation. In the spring of 1935 records 
on each child were scattered over a longer period and each record 
was briefer. Giving the same amount of time to each child in a more 
concentrated period gave a much better cross-section of the child’s 
behavior in that period. He could be followed from the beginning 
of the morning till rest time with only a short break, every move 
watched during chose hours, with an opportunity for the observer to 
see for herself not only his initial reactions to what was going on, 
but his reactions a half-hour, an hour, or even a day later. When 
observations were more scattered there was less opportunity to know 
what he was “aiming at,” what he was talking about when he pur¬ 
sued one point over a fairly long time. It did not appear that more 
than five days were necessary for gaining a good understanding of 
what was going on, considering the fact that the observer knew the 
children extremely well already. 

Any suspicion that the child’s behavior at a given time was being 
unduly affected by some unusual circumstance (c,g., a recent ill¬ 
ness) caused the records to be postponed until he seemed to be 
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carrying on again at his regular pace. All of the records were started 
shortly after 9 a.m. and continued for the stated period regardless of 
what activity the child might be engaged in. By far the greater 
part of the material was obtained during the free play periods on 
the playground, roof, or in the gymnasium, and only the free play 
records have been used in quantitative treatment. The aim was to 
secure a total of 12-15 hours of formal observation records on each 
child. In three cases this was done. In the other three cases records 
were used for quantitative treatment only where enough material 
had been obtained to give what seemed an adequate picture of the 
child^s behavior. Aside from those observations, there was much 
informal observation of the six children, recorded at the end of the 
morning in brief summaries of the day’s activity and of the behavior 
trends the child was showing. 

b. An experimental situation was.devised for the. purpose of 
getting some idea of the verbal attitudes of these children toward 
the question of hitting. Studies of the social behavior of children 
in nursery school have shown that even the youngest of the children 
respond strongly to acts of aggression against themselves and that 
certain words arc soon attached to such behavior. “Bad,” “good,” 
"naughty,” "nice,” arc words frequently heard in the vocabulary of 
a three-year-old. Shades of differentiation in degree of badness or 
goodness as applied to certain acts rapidly creep in. To the dicta of 
grown-ups, children soon apply their own interpretation, and in 
their own social world build up a morality suitable to their struggle 
for existence in a competitive environment. This does not necessarily 
imply a conscious morality. Our hypothesis was that there were 
probably two moralities for each child: one developed out of the 
attitudes of grown-ups in his environment, the other a product of 
his experience in getting along with other children. They might 
come to the same thing, they might not. But since children would 
be more likely to have heard verbalizations on tlie rights or wrongs 
of hitting more frequently from adults than from other children, 
and since in the experimental situation the child would be dealing 
with an adult, it seemed most likely that any verbal responses re¬ 
ceived would tend to give a one-sided picture. For this reason it 
seemed necessary to devise a situation which would help in some 
way to bring out the other side, too. This situation, as finally 
worked out, is presented in some detail since the interpretation of 
responses is so dependent on its character. 
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In the spving of 1935, a set of 12 pictures was presented to each 
of the six children, two scries of six pictures each with only one 
series presented nt a sitting. Each picture represented two children 
in some social situation of frequent occurrence on the playground. 
Some of them dealt with aggression; e.g., one child wliacking anotlier 
over the head with a shovel, or snatching a toy away. In one series 
there was a boy and a girl in each picture; in the other series, two 
boys. The experimenter merely showed the picture to the child, 
then asked him to tell about the picture. There were no set cues for 
questioning the child, though in each case he was encouraged to give 
a judgment on the behavior involved. An assisting research worker 
recorded his responses and general behavior. 

In the fall of 1935 this situation was revised and given a new 
setting. Those children who were inclined to verbalize easily re¬ 
ceived sufficient stimulus from the pictures to set them off on a 
wide train of moralization. Those who did not verbalize easily 
needed some other means of expression. On this basis, blocks and 
dolls were substituted for the pictures, and the child helped the 
experimenter build up the experimental situation, (The dolls used 
Vi'erc 7-inch boy and girl dolls. In the fall of 1935 one boy doll 
and one girl doll were used. In the spring of 1936, the situation was 
repeated just as in the fall, but at the end one more doll of each sex 
was added.) The procedure was as follows: The experimenter, 
presenting first only the blocks, suggested to the child that they 
make a playground with the blocks, building see-saws, slides, sand¬ 
boxes, etc,, to make it look as nearly as possible like the one from 
which the child had just come. The experimenter helped the child 
build, followed his suggestions, and in every way used this building 
time as a means of making friends and helping the child to feel at 
ease. The dolls were then produced, with the words: "Aud here 
are some children to play on the playgroimd. This one (handing to 
the child the doll of his own sex) if named —(the name of the sub¬ 
ject).” The experimenter kept the other doll, began playing with 
it on the “playground,” said, "What's — going to do?" After a few 
moments of play with the dolls, the experimenter ran through the 
following routine (adjusted, of course, to the child’s responses): 

Shall I make—(expcrimentcr’a doll) hit—(subject’s doll)? 

Wliat do you think about hitting?—la it all right to hit other 
children? 
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Why not? (or why)? 

Who said so? 

What do yoH think? 

What if some other child hits you Unt, then whnt’s the thing 
to do? 

Now you make—{subject’s doll) hjt—(experimenter’s doH). 

What do you think about hitting?—Is it all right? 

Before this hlock-and-doU situation was presented to any of the 
subjects of this study (in the fall of 1935 only five because of one 
withdrawal) it was considered necessary to try it out with other 
children of similar age.® Responses to it were obtained from 19 
other children, all between three and four and one-half years of age. 
Responses of these 19 children ■were used merely as a guide in the 
interpretation of responses of the five main subjects. This was 
important, since in ft situation of this kind there would inevitably 
be certain factors influencing: the childrens responses whicli could 
not be controlled. 

The first, and one of the most important, of these situational 
factors was found to be that of the relationship between the child 
and the experimenter. The fact that the experimenter was an adult 
would probably influence the child to give an answer in line with 
what he had heard adults say. If parents and teachers liad stressed 
hitting as an undesirable form of behavior, the child would then 
most likely say that liitting was “bad,” regardless of what tliouglits 
or feelings he might have on the subject himself. His desire for 
approval from adults might at the moment dominate any interest 
in imparting his own thoughts on the subject. Probably a very 
accurate picture of this influence was that given by one child: 

“Is it all right to hit other children?”—"uh-nh" (no). 

“Why not?”—“Cause it’s not nice.” 

“Who said 80 ?'—“My mother said so.” 

“What do yoM think?"—^"I don’t think anything.” 

A second factor affecting responses was initial rapport between 


^In the fall of 1935 and again in the spring of 1936 this situation was 
presented to each of the subjects on the day before his week's observations 
for that period were begun. 
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experimenter and child. Within this particular group of 19 children 
there were none who knew the experimenter well, few who had 
ever spoken with or had any direct contact with her. Most of them 
had seen her on the playground talcing records, but for varying 
lengths of time and with different reactions to being observed. 
Here could be noticed the difference between the child who entered 
happily into tlie situation, was quite ready to talk at length on any 
subject and whose responses were given without feat or question— 
and on the other hand, the child who from the beginning appeared 
ill at ease and hesitant in all responses. Furthermore, regardless of 
the child’s initial attitude toward the experimenter, there was the 
matter of the degree of rapport the experimenter was able to estab¬ 
lish when the situation was fairly started. Some children showed 
an immediate interest in the building, which was unquestionably 
an aid in the establishment of rapport, and seemed relaxed and 
natural in their manner of answering questions, On the other hand, 
one child who had not been in school long and who had seen very 
little of the experimenter at any time, did not want to take off his 
wraps, was very ill at ease generally, and hedged all questions. 
When asked, "/f it all riffbt to hit other children?" he obviously 
hesitated, then talked rapidly about his ponies in the country. On 
repetition of the question he said hesitantly, "'Just gently*’ then again 
rapidly changed the topic of conversation. To the end he used the 
same techniques of changing the subject or immediately becoming 
very busy with the blocks when asked a question. There is little 
doubt that the hesitant "Just gently" might have been something 
quite different had he been feeling more secure in his relationship 
to the experimenter. 

• A third factor that seemed to affect the child’s response was the 
degree of the child's interest in the different parts of this particular 
situation. Sometimes the child was so much interested in playing 
with the blocks that his answers to the questions were perfunctory 
at best; for example: "Is it all right to hit other children?"— "No. 
I'ln going to build a swimming pool" In many cases, however, the 
interest in the play situation seemed to serve its intended purpose of 
making the topic of conversation more realistic and therefore bring¬ 
ing better attention and interest to the questions. These children 
seemed better able to understand what the questions were about, 
making remarks immediately out of their playground experience, 
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such ns, "Sometivies uie do it on the playground" or "Holden hit 
me and hurted me and I fighted" or "No hitlUig on the playground. 
We. do too much work for hitting." 

Of greater interest is the extent to which the children tended to 
identify themselves with the dolls (it will be remembered that one 
doll was given the child's own name). There is no doubt that 
every child was delighted at having his name given the doll, and 
that this, as shown by their remarks, revealed at tlie start a certain 
amount of identification. Several children said, "Mef This (doll) 
h me," One said, "He has blue eyes like me." ”Vm (meaning the 
doll) going to play on the rocking-horse.” All smiled and seemed 
pleased when told the doll's name. In their actions with the dolls, 
however, there seemed to be varying degrees of true identification. 
Some were hesitant about making their doll hit the other doll at all, 
behaving very much as if they themselves had been asked to hit 
another child; after hitting the other doll, they sometimes looked 
at the experimenter a little embarrassedly. Others showed an 
excess of zeal in making the doll hit, as if working off some of their 
own feelings. Dick, who on the playground was rather quiet and 
shy and seldom aggressive in any way with other children, apparently 
worked off a good deal of feeling. He knocked the second doll down 
with his own, picked it up and knocked it down again several times, 
then held it in his hand and hit It repeatedly with his own doll. 
He hesitated and stopped, h«t continued when reassured by the 
experimenter that he could continue as long as he liked. After more 
of hitting the dolls together the experimenter handed him a pencil, 
then a large block and asked Dick if he would like to l)it tlie doll 
with those. After hitting the doll several times with the block, 
Dick said, "OK" and stopped. This tendency to identify strongly 
with the doll was shown in several other cases, but by no means in 
all. There were several children who distinguished so clearly be¬ 
tween dolls and children that apparently there was no identification 
taking place. One child said, for example, "We'd belter ?iot hit them 
because the paint might come off" 

A fourth Important factor was the moment at which the question 
was asked. One child, for example, said that hitting was not nice, 
but when the question was repeated just at the moment that he was 
making his doll hit the other, he said, "Yeah, it's all right." Another 
child said first, "Yes, it's all right." Her second response was, "} 
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do7ie knoio^’; third, "Wellj I guess it*s better not. My father says 
so and I think that's better, too'' (Note how this question was 
asked on three different occjisions during the conversation—and just 
for this reason.) 

Even such relatively simple items as the experimenter’s facial ex¬ 
pression or tone of voice when asking the questions, and conscious oi 
unconscious reactions to the children’s responses probably influenced 
the replies. And even more important is the fact that it is the 
experimenter who suggests the doll-hitting at the beginning. This 
may give sanction to a kind of behavior which, if not suggested by 
the adult, would not be tried out. 

This experimental situation was naturally used as only one method 
of studying the children's attitudes toward aggression, It was aimed 
especially at obtaining those attitudes whidr the child would express 
in the presence of an adult and outside of an immediate social situa¬ 
tion involving other children. Attitudes expressed verbally in a 
social situation and attitudes implicit in the child's social behavior 
were obtained by means of the observation records. 

D. Summary of Procedure 

This study deals with a phase of the relation between moral atti¬ 
tude and moral conduct in small children. Specifically we under¬ 
took Co ascertain how nursery school children feel about physical 
aggression and how their expressed feelings are related to their own 
aggj'essive habits. 

Starting from observational work continued over a two-year period, 
wc developed an experimental procedure in w'hich the child was 
encouraged to make dolls hit one another, a name being given to 
each doll to make it represent a child in the nursery-school group. 
We noted both verbal and non-verbal response to this incentive. 
We found that the response to this situation depended on a wide 
variety of personal and situational factors, but that it constituted a 
clue to the children’s attitude toward aggression. The plan of our 
study is to interpret as closely as possible the observational and 
experimental material as it relates to each child. 

In Chapter II we shall compare the experimental data with actual 
aggressive behavior in free play. In Chapter III wc shall compare 
these two groups of data with parental attitudes as expressed in 
interviews. Chapter IV will trace the relation of the child's aggres- 
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sive behavior and attitudes toward aggression to his r6!c in the 
nursery-school groiit>. Chapter V will consider the part played in 
his responses by his relatively constant and deep-seated traits of 
personality, and their mode of functioning in conflicting situations. 
In Chapter VI we shall tr}' to see the ways in which the children 
understood and used teachers' precepts regarding aggression. In the 
final chapter we shall try to find the meaning of these various 
materials for the nursery school child’s understanding of the moral 
code as it relates to aggression. 




II. ATTITUDES TOWARD AGGRESSION AND 
DEGREE OF AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 

As a starting point for our attempt to discover what aggression 
means to young children we shall present a review of the children's 
responses in the experimental situations. In this review we shall 
frequently use the word "attitude” to describe how the child felt 
about the problems of hitting that were presented to him. As the 
discussion will show in more detail, we hqd a variety of evidence; 
what the child said in response to questions is the most tangible 
evidence but no more important than his facial expression, bodily 
tension, and other cues to anxiety or satisfaction associated with the 
idea of aggression. Both what the child said, and how he seemed to 
feel are included in our use of the term "attitude,” though at every 
point an attempt will be made to indicate to the reader what the 
bases for the conclusions regarding each child’s attitude actually 
were. After our initial presentation of the "attitudes" derived in 
this way from observations during experimental situations, we shall 
analyze the children’s actual aggressive behavior at play with other 
children on the playground. The comparison of data from these two 
sources will provide the basis for our final hypotheses in this chapter 
regarding the child’s real feelings about aggression. 

A. Attitudes Toward Aggression Appearing in the 
Experimental Situations 

The experimental situation was presented to each child at approxi¬ 
mately six-month intervals: in the spring of 1935, again in the fall 
of 1935, and finally in the spring of 1936. All six children were 
seen at the first period, only five at the second, and three at the 
last. It will also be remembered that in the spring of 1935 pictures 
were used as the basis for discussion, while by the following fall 
the bloclc-doll play situation had been developed. 

In order to facilitate keeping the children in mind as individuals, 
we shall discuss them In approximately the same order throughout 
the next three chapters. Nancy, the oldest, and her friend Lila will 
generally be seen in detail first; next, Evan, the third of these older 
children; the younger children Holden, Denison, and Joyce will 
often be grouped together for contrast. 
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1 . Nancy 

It Wfis not surprising to find one of the oldest and brightest of 
the subjects being most fluent in her opinions during the first experi¬ 
mental period in the spring of 1935; rather, what was surprising 
about her responses was the deeply moral tone coming from a child 
not yet four years old. Nancy implied in every way that attacking 
a child for any reason was "not nice.” When asked what she would 
do if another child hit her, she would tell the teacher, she said. 
Would she hit him back? "No, because I want to be good because 
mjf^ mother and father say I should, so I'm trying my best.” And 
later she generalizes this still further: 

You have lo tell the parents. You must tell everything to 
the parents ’cause they're bigger. The child asks the parents 
what to do and then they help the child. 

Whether or not this child was able to live up to tlicsc very high 
standards is considered later. Whether or not for the benefit of 
the experimenter she was merely giving pious lip-service to what 
she had heard is also a question taken up later; suffice it to say here 
that in a repetition of the situation two weeks later witli the second 
series of pictures, her strongly filial attitudes held up pretty well. 
No, she would not hit back, and if her aggressor kept at her, she 
would call her mother to make him stop. "Mother would say, 'This 
boy hurts’ and ’cause it's not nice and would she please take his hand 
off 'cause it’s not nice.” The experimenter tried to make it harder; 
"But suppose you were at school, and you called the teaclier, and the 
teacher didn't hear you?” Nancy admitted in that case that she’d 
have to “push his hand off.” Then for a moment her feelings slipped 
through: “Then I would show him how it feels.” But as if in con¬ 
trition over that admission, she replied to the next question, "Would 
yon hit hhn?^’ with "I would be nice and good. I would give him a 
Ioll)'-pop.” 

Certainly it looks, at least, as if Nancy were trying to give the 
“right answers.” Was there any more to it than that? Seven 
months later (October, 1935), in the same play situation, her re¬ 
sponses seemed to go just as strongly in the same direction as 
before. Here she was much more "in” the situation—in fact, gave 
every appearance of a strong identification with the doll. At the 
beginning when the experimenter asked if she should make her own 
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doll hit Nancy’s, Nancy responded, rather casually. But 

at the actual hitting, her face grew serious, and at the suggestion 
that she jnakc liei' doll hit the experimenter’s, she drew her doll 
back from the experimenter's and, with a very anxious expression, 
said, "No, / dont ivant to'' She seemed quite near the point of 
tears, and to each question about hitting replied vehemently that 
hitting was not all right: “I know because my father and mother 
say so. I know it.” There is just as vigorous denial even on the 
question of retaliative hitting. Here there appears to be less reason 
for doubt as to whether she spoke with real conviction. And yet 
the very intensity of the conviction tends to belie a complete self- 
assuredness. In general, self-assuredness and anxiety do not go 
together, and there was no doubt here of the presence of anxiety. 
Both the experimenter and the assisting research worker were struck 
by the unhappiness of her tone and expression, and the vehemcjjce 
with which she pulled her doll back when asked to make it hit. 

In April of 1936 the situation was repeated. She said as before 
that she did not think it right to liit other children, ” "Cause it hurts. 
"Cause I felt it one time" (Note that “it hurts” seems to be the 
first true “reason” to develop.) "I think it's not so good—neither 
does 7ny mother" There is nothing so far very different from what 
she had said before, and again one has to fall back on more "sub¬ 
jective” elements. Against the utter seriousness with which every¬ 
thing was said in the first session 13 months earlier, and against 
the intensity and emotionality of her responses six months earlier, 
may be put in this session the complete air of casualness with which 
replies were given. She seemed to be saying, "Yes, (his is what / 
really think but it's not all so important to me now" This change 
of manner is borne out in the changed response to one question. 
Remember that in both of the previous sessions she had maintained 
vigorously that hitting was not right under any circumstances. This 
time, when asked, "'If some other child hits you first, (hen w/iat's the 
thiiiff to do?" Nancy’s immediate response is, "Hit ilieni back" 
Moreover, she’s not above romancing a little to back this up: “ "Cause 
that's what my mother tells me every night before I go to bed" 
The pure fiction of this statement was discovered when the parents 
were interviewed. Also note'another reason: "'Cause that's zuhat 
someihnes other children do to me." Now it seems that in phantasy 
she lias loaded her parents on her side and in actuality she has her 
social experience to back her up, and thus perfect accord is made. 
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2. Lila 

i||?Atter JNancy had been in nursery school a year, another little 
'^Irl entered her group, a child similar in age and in mental and 
verbal ability. Toward the end of their first year together they 
began to play in school with each other much of the time, and out 
of school also sought each other's company. This friendship, to be 
described at length later, became a very important factor in the 
development of these two children and of other children as well. 
At the time this study was begun Lila and Nancy were almost 
inseparable companions, though unfortunately for our follow-up 
observations at that time Lila was ill and absent for some time just 
at the period when observations were being made. 

In none of Lila’s three experimental sessions did there appear the 
seriousness and intensity which Nancy showed in the first two. In 
the first session in the spring of 1935 Lila’s responses were some¬ 
what mixed, but all were given with a casual, though self-assured, 
manner. With regard to hitting, she says she would not do that, 
even if she were hit first,—though she might have to do it if that 
were the only way of stopping her aggressor. One suspects her, 
however, of being somewhat facetious, and her responses are not 
taken too seriously: "I would run away. I would slide out and run 
away faster than an auto or a subway.” (This was one of the diffi¬ 
culties with the use of the pictures—all the children seemed to get 
a little bored and to liven the situation by being facetious.) But 
on the subject of snatching, which was included in this first session, 
she gave a rather different sort of response. If someone tried to take 
something from her, "I pull it away and I take it away and I hide 
it ivliere hz wont find it. ,, , Yeah, sure, that^s tuhai I should do." 
As to taking away something another child is using, "Not to pull 
away because they'll cry and that’s not nice.” 

In general, one might say, from her responses in this session, that 
she leans definitely—in what she says—toward non-aggression, but, 
with this, toward sturdy self-defense, In other words, the actual 
response Is not so different from that of Nancy’s at the same time; 
both put down hitting or snatching as "not nice,” both say they would 
hit only if that were the only way of fending off another child's 
aggression. 

The difference in the two children’s responses lay in those same 
"subjective” elements of response which are so difficult to record on 
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paper; yet these “subjective" elements were usually apparent to both 
observers. Nancy was intensely serious, Lila was quite casual 
though firm; Nancy Injected a deeply moral tone into the situation; 
Lila responded just as she might have to any factual material, in 
a perfectly matter-of-fact manner. And it was this difference which 
seven months later showed itself in a difference in actual verbal 
response as well. Apparently it was a difference in fundamental 
attitude toward the whole problem which, at the age of four did 
not appear verbally, by the age of four and one-half had carried them 
far enough apart that what they said was no longer the same, It 
will be remembered that it was in the fall of 1935 period that 
Nancy showed intense emotionalism over the whole question and 
stated that under no circumstances was hitting acceptable. Lila, 
however, with the same air of casual finality as in the previous 
spring, says hitting "iV all right.'’ Why? "'Oh, 'cause. 'Cause I 
think it is, Softiettmes I have to. Soinetmes the teacher gets cross 
and sometimes she's not there and 1 have to get cross." In other 
words, why not hit? Tliere are occasions when it's the only thing 
to do. And if some other child hits you first? "Hit the?n back and 
show them what it feels like^theu tell the teacher." It sounds like 
a pretty practical sort of philosopliy, and just about as different from 
Nancy's as could be. Nancy leans over backward in trying to con¬ 
form to parental dicta; Lila leans over in the other direction in 
looking at the facts of the situation. 

It was seen that by the following spring Nancy had pretty well 
swung back from an extreme position to one more nearly approach¬ 
ing a mean. Could one have predicted that the same would happen 
with Lila? It is not possible to say here, except as it may be that 
the general developmental trend in normal cases and under normal 
conditions is for extremes in attitude to become less extreme. In 
any case, that is what happened with LHa as well as with Nancy, 
and in the spring of 1936 the underlying attitudes toward hitting 
shown by the two children are very much more alike than six months 
or a year earlier. Now both approach the question with a good deal 
of careful consideration, and a minimum of either emotionalism 
or casual off-handedness. Both say that hitting in general is "not 
oery nice" both give as a reason, "'Cause it hurts." How do they 
know it hurts? Because theyVe been hit themselves. Nancy says, 
"/ felt it one time’’ Lila, "J've been hit before." It is interesting, 
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however, that at this period Naney, the former \iltia-conservatlve, 
condones retaliative hittiiigj while Lila, the former liberal, says it 
would be much better, when hit herself, to "tell hhn not io." Now 
she says what Nancy said six mouths before, that it’s not even 
acceptable to liit back. How the strong friendship between these 
two may have entered into the situation is taken up later. 

Other very interesting attitudes on Lila's part toward the question 
of hitting were observed through the use of other dolls in this spring 
of 1936 period. The procedure here was to give the dolls the names 
of various children on the playground and suggest that she make one 
hit another. In the first part of the situation, she had quite readily 
made ‘‘Lila” hit “Jackie” (an anonymous figure), But to the sug¬ 
gestion that she make cither “LUa” or “Jackie” hit “Nancy,” there 
was a definite refusal. “Why not?” ''Became it’s 7iot nice—it 
hurts,” In other words, there is both identification and projection 
of her own feelings present, and she will not have her best friend 
hurt. To the suggestion that she make “Holden” (a child known 
throughout the group for his aggressiveness) hit “Jackie” there was 
no difficulty— "Yeah, 'came they're boys. They re gohig to be in 
a fight.” (Another variable in attitude toward hitting.) Again the 
suggestion was made that “Jackie” hit “Nancy,” to see whether 
the previous acceptance of boys hitting would affect this situation. 
To this there was a long pause, ending In her suggestion that 
“Nancy” should hit “Holden,” which was carried out. “Now make 
Lila hit Holden.” No, she wouldn’t do that. "Why not?” "’Cause 
I (hut think that's fair—they might do it back” (Note what “fair” 
means to this four-year-old.) Apparently, though she wouldn’t have 
her best friend be hit, she did not foresee her friend’s being hit 
back. In her case she saw this possibility clearly enough. 

3. Evan 

The two children already described, Nancy and Lila, were the 
most verbally gifted of the six children, used in the study. Evan 
was just as old but did not have the same language facility, In 
fact, he seemed during the first session in the spring of 1935 to be 
pretty much baffled by the questions. "1 don’t know—what do you 
tbinkf” was his response to almost every question, and if pressed for 
an answer he seemed to choose "Yes” or "No” as he happened to 
feel like saying at the moment, without really having much com- 
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prehension of what he was talking about. In fact, althougli the 
experimenter injected the word "good"’ into the situation, he did 
not seem to connect it up with the matter of behavior. His definition 
of good was "a surprise,” Seven months later, however, he was more 
articulate, thougli by no means so articulate as the two girls above. 
?Ie stated quite assuredly that he did not think hitting wms “so 
good” unless one were hit first, in which case “j'ou’re supposed to 
hit him back.” On the same day as this experiment, Iris mother 
also asked him the same question and his responses were just as 
tliey were in the experiment. Hitting is “not nice” but “yaii can 
hit back w'hen somebody hits you.*’ (Here enters another variable— 
most of these parents suggest they would rather have boys be aggres¬ 
sive than “sissies,” With girls the attitude is different-—'witness 
Lila’s statement.) Tlie only difference between his responses to 
his mother and his responses to us was In the reason given for 
not condoning hitting. In the experimental situation he simply said, 
"I knoiv"\' but to his mother he said, ‘"Because U hurls/" This, on 
the wliole, looks like a pretty clear-cut response, and especially 
since in both situations his answer was the same. But even here 
the repetition of the main question in the experiment brought a 
changed response. At the very end it was suggested that Evan 
make his doll hit “Martha,” which he did without hesitation, Up 
to this point he had maintained with firmness that in general, hitting 
(except in retaliation) was not so good. But when asked again 
immediately after he bad been hitting with his doll, he switched 
right around: “Mvi-lwh it's (tH right/' Whether, as it appeared, 
tliis cliange was in order to justify his own behavior, one cannot 
sny here for sure. In any case, it is a very good example of how 
easily a young child may change his response to meet the exigencies 
of the moment. 

His attitude at this time is pretty much the same as that of the 
two girls in the following spring. It seems logical, therefore, 
barring unusual influences between the two periods, to find, as we 
do, that there has been by that time little change in his responses 
except that he seems even more sure of what he is talking about. 
No, hitting is not all right—because it hurts—and if you’re hit 
first, you're supposed to hit back. In other words, he says iu&t 
the same as he did in the fall. It is interesting, however, that this 
time it was not possible to trip him as before—and one reason seems 
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to be tlifit the identification clement is missing. It was assumed 
that at the earlier time he went back on his initial response in order 
to justify his own hitting, which he would only have done had he 
felt that he was hitting and not just a doll. This time there is no 
need to go back on what he said before, because he sees quite clearly 
that they arc just dolls and so his own feelings are not involved, 
He pointed out this difference at the very start. “Is it all right to 
hit other children?” "No/"* said Evan, very definitely, "—[>iti these 
arent real, so it's all right — it's not all right to hit real children." 
In other words, it now seems likely that the process of identifica¬ 
tion—the acceptance of a doll as a surrogate for the real person— 
was the fundamental factor responsible for his changing responses 
in the previous situation. In spite of this, however, one interesting 
bit of identification occurred here. The two extra dolls were 
brought out at the end of the period and each was given the name 
of a child on the plaj'ground. With the extra boy doll there was 
much hitting hack and forth of dolls, done with a good deal of 
vehemence. There was also no hesitation in making his doll hit 
the anonymous girl doll. But with the other girl doll he balked. 
Because lie was bored with hitting? Tliat is possible, since he 
immediately suggested that he had had enough, And ccitainly as 
far as an 3 mne knew he would not have any particular hesitation about 
liitting the girl whose name was given to the doll. But it also 
happened that lie had a baby sister of the same name ns this second 
girl doll, and when the first girl doll was presented he had suggested 
that that one should be his sister. How this sister enters his attitude 
about hitting is discussed later in connection with famil}' background, 

4. Holden, Denison, and Joyce 

The responses of the three younger children show very definitely 
the difference in age. Holden, who was six months younger than 
any of the older three diildren, in the spring of 1935 showed his 
youth in the extreme aggressiveness and swagger of his responses. 
“Ph/ them in jail," "Fight them," were typical of all his answers to 
questions in both series. "I just bit them with an axe," said with 
' an air of pleased finality, sums up his attitude very well. Denison, 
Holden's bosom companion, who left school at the end of this first 
year and who was tluee months older than Holden but not nearly 
so mature, answered in pure nonsense (e.g,, ”I keekee them") or 
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saw Holden In every picture and answered in terms of how lie 
thought Holden would behave. Each time, he said, Holden would 
respond aggressively {’'Spit/* "‘Throw it at him") and whatever 
Holden did was “good." Joyce, the last of these three, showed 
her youth by contradicting herself every other minute, apparently 
because it was all a little too confusing for her to grasp (e.g., It's 
"not nice’ to hit back, the "good" thing to do is "spank them") 
In other words, for these three younger children, there was nothing 
in the responses to which one could attach any significance as 
far as attitudes were concerned, unless it be Holden's extreme 
aggressiveness. 

Since this was the only period in which Denison, because of his 
later withdrawal from school, could be used in the experiment, wc 
can in his case only point to the influence that his friendship with 
Holden had on his replies, and that they tended for that reason to 
be as aggressive as were Holden’s own. 

Holden, however, we saw once more, in the fall of 1935. By 
then the aggressiveness characteristic of his responses seven months 
earlier had entirely disappeared. Hitting is "7101 nice." 'T don't 
like to hit." Even when urged to hit with dolls, he says, "I don’t 
like to hit people." However, when asked the thing to do if he 
were hit first, he says, "Then I would hit them back" and says it 
with a pleased smile. This same smile appeared each time that the 
experimenter hit with the dolls or each time that it was suggested 
that he do so, even though he did not carry through the suggestion. 
Also he himself gave suggestions that the experimenter do some 
hitting. In other words, though the responses themselves now 
very much conform to the standard pattern arrived at by the older 
children, the act of aggression still seems to give him a good deal 
of pleasure. 

In the case of Joyce, who was seen for the last time in the fall 
of 1935, responses had also become more clear and definite. Having 
shown complete confusion seven months before, she has now de¬ 
veloped a definite position. Hitting is "7101 nice" under any circum¬ 
stances—the reason, "1 don’t like to be hit" It is Interesting, too, 
that like Nancy, who was the only ocher child at any time to say 
this so clearly and stick to her guns throughout, Joyce shows some 
anxiety about it. She refuses at the beginning to let the experimenter 
hit with the doll, and half-way through the questioning she sud- 
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denly shrinks back find says anxiously, "Then dont let him hit, will 
you?" This anxiety seems to be for her own safety in the situation, 
a sort of over-ciramatizatioii ol the whole scene, and is thus quite 
different from what underlay Nancy’s anxiety. Nancy did not 
object to the experimenter’s hitting, but became much upset at the 
idea that she herself should hit; Joyce objects to the experimenter’s 
hitting but does it quite willingly herself—and the ”I don't like to 
be hit" comes to mean just that and that alone. This is presumably 
the stage before that shown by the older children who said, "Hitting 
is not nice because it hurts." First, it seems you have to find out 
that it's not nice to be hit yourself; only later, apparently, is this 
projected onto others’ feelings as well. 

B. Summary of Olbihcvations or Aggression in the 
Experimental Situation 

At this point we move from the experimental situation out onto 
the playground, in order to present what we saw and heard there 
to tell us more about the attitudes of these six children toward 
aggressive behavior. But before doing that, it might be well to 
sum up briefly the material obtained from each child in the experi¬ 
mental situation. Each of these children was a very definite indi¬ 
vidual, and the usefulness of the material is lost if one child be¬ 
comes confused with another. Nancy yon will remember as the 
child who showed such extreme attitudes of adherence to the "thou 
shall not hit" doctrine that she almost broke down under it, but who 
later had swung back to the apparent mean of acceptance of retalia- 
tivc but not unprovoked hitting. Lila was her best friend, who 
reverted to this mean from the opposite pole of a very practical 
"look at the facts" sort of philosophy and even showed a little more 
of Nancy’s original attitude than Nancy did at the end. Evan was 
the third of these older children who from the beginning pretty 
much maintained the middle course. As for the three younger, 
Holden was the one who, regardless of his responses, seemed to find 
a good deal of fun in being aggressive, Denison was his best friend 
who based his “morals” on Holden’s actions, and Joyce changed 
from a stage of utter confusion to the stage of knowing she didn’t 
like to be hit. Of these younger three, all had dropped out before 
the spring of 1936 period. / 
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C. Degree of Aggressive Behavior on the Playground as 
Compared ■with Attitudes Toward Aggression 
IN Experiments 

It was necessary, in making out scores on aggressive behavior for 
the four children whose records were adequate for quantitative 
analjTsis, (a cainpare them with scores on a larger group. They 
were therefore computed in the same manner as was done by Jei'sild 
and Markey in their study on Conflicts between Preschool Children 
(9), A full analj'sis of the categorizing maj' be found in Chapter 
III of that study. In general, tJie category ‘'hits, etc." included 
any act of aggression or incipient act of aggression on another’s 
person, "siiniches"' any aggression on another’s propcrt 3 ', ‘'verbalizes"’ 
any demand, tlireat, refusal, calling names, etc., and "screams” any 
crying, screaming, or sign of anger. The child was termed "agsrres- 
sor” or "viclim” depending on Avho was responsible for the initial 
act which precipitated the conflict; he "won” or "lost” depending on 
■whether or not lie won liis point or made the last unrctaliatcd move 
in the conflict. The scores on aggressive behavior were computed 
on the basis of 150 minutes of observation at each period, as in 
JersiUl’s and Maikey’s study. The scores on these categories for 
our four children are presented in Table 2, together with the means 
and sigmas for the particular nursery school group used in the 
Jersild and Markey study which was most nearly like our own in 
mean age. This is intended only as a rough estimate of how these 
four children would compare with a larger group in a similar 
environment. Therefore no single score is considered other than 
fairly representative or "average" unless it fails three or more sigma 
above or below the mean given by Jersild and Markey. 

There appears to be only one way in which these four children 
as a group deviate from the former group studied. Tliis is in tlieir 
unusually large number of verbal methods used in conflict. There 
are several reasons why this may be: {a) Jersild and Markey found 
in general an increase with age in use of verbal metliods, and these 
children arc older than the average child of their group; (i) all of 
these children had had at lea.st one and onc-lialf .years of nursery 
school experience (three had had two and onc-half) at the time 
these records were taken, hence had had more imjiact with teachers 
on the subject of aggressiveness than had the average child in Jersild 
and Markey’s group—teachers tending, on the rvhole, to re- 
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enforce certain verbal methods; also (c) three of these children 
(Lila, Nancy, and Holden) were, in general, unusually gifted in 
verbal abilities. 

In other ways, the scores of none of these children differ markedly 
from the averages of Jersild and Markey’s group except in two cases: 
Holden has in the fall of 1935 a high score on ‘'hits*' and the same 
is true for Lila in the spring of 1936. Most interesting is the 
general trend of scores from period to period; Nancy's scores tend 
on the whole to decrease, Lila’s and Holden’s to increase, while 
Evan is lowest in spring of 1935, rises to high scores in fall of 1935, 
and shows some decline by spring of 1936. 

How do these scores fit in with what the children said about 
hitting? Does Nancy, the child who was so intense about hitting 
being "not nice" show any marked deviation in her scores from 
those of others of her age? She seems on the whole to be not far 
from average (if anything, somewhat high); furthermore, her low¬ 
est scores on aggressive acts occur in the spring of 1936 period when 
she had apparently changed her attitude to a large extent. Thus 
her scores seem to go in the opposite direction from what one might 
expect. The same is true of Lila and Holden i apparently the more 
they say hitting is “not nice" the more they get into situations in 
which they hit or arc otherwise aggressive. The only way in which 
superficial!]' the attitudes expressed in the experiment and their be¬ 
havior on the playground seem to go together is in the fact that 
Holden's fairly high “hit” score in the fall of 1935 corresponds with 
the attitude he seemed to show in the experiment of rather enjoying 
aggressiveness. But even this was “attitude” and not "verbaliza¬ 
tion.” Otherwise, there seems to be fairly little in the experimental 
situation which would point to the scores obtained. Why is this? 

The main reason seems to be that each situation put down as a 
"conflict” for purposes of tabulation had so many angles to it that 
it would require a highly refined technique to catch the shades 
of differentiation in behavior and reasons for behavior. There is no 
doubt that Nancy or Evan or Holden was involved in as many 
conflicts as were tabulated or that they committed acts of physical 
aggression just as frequently as the scores show. But what was > 
behind these aggressive acts—the attitudes, the feelings, the motiva¬ 
tion, the circumstances—is what is needed here. In the experiment 
we were trying to obtain verbal attitudes. Wc could not be sure 
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^^ortl the mfili’iiskl obtained there alone whether these attitudes were 
Vyhat they appeared to be. But we knew, at least, that between 
attitude and behavior is a long and devious road with many detours 
and by-paths along the way. To point out, so far as we can, where 
the detours lay is the aim of this analysis of the children’s behavior. 

First of all, we found no outstanding differences in degree of 
aggressiveness between these children and others of their age, except 
that Holden seemed somewhat more aggressive than most children 
of his age, in the fall of 1935, while Lila in the spring of 1936 
made a somewhat higl» “hit" score. But mere number of acts of 
a certain kind is not the only measure of degree, for by definition 
the category "hits, etc." included any act of pliysical aggression on 
another’s person which resulted in or was part of a conflict—in other 
words, everything from a threatening gesture to a knock-down blow. 

D. Analysis of the Nature op Aggressive Acts 
1. Nancy 

With this in mind, let us see what, for example, Nancy’s "hits, 
etc." score in the spring of 1935 is reduced to. We had, in this 
period, a count of seven “hits" for her, which, when corrected for 
attendance, gives her a score of eleven. The following is an account 
of these seven acts: Two took the form of pushing another child 
a couple of times, pushes that were mild enough that they could 
hardly even be called “shoves"; in another case she pulls at a child, 
but again not really hard enough to accomplish anything; there is 
one out-and-out hit, in return for a hit received; again she pushes 
a child, getting her out of her w'ay; .and in the last fight in which 
"hits’’ occurred she was pushed and first pushed in return, then 
chased the child away {"chasing’ also counted as an aggression 
against another person). In not one case could she possibly have 
hurt the child physic.ally by what she did, and that could hardly 
be called outstanding aggressiveness—in fact, her aggression is pretty 
mild at this period. Furthermore, of the seven acts in the general 
category of aggressions against another’s person, only one was actu¬ 
ally a "hit” (the subject talked about in the experiment) and 
immediately she showed tremendous guilt over it, even though she 
was hit first; another child hit her, she hit back, and immediately 
retired from the scene of action. She walked off away from the 
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other children and said to herself, "Ohj everyone has to sit down 
a7id think what they did" 

So actually in this spring of 1935 period at least, her very high 
standards as expressed in the experimental situation seem to carry 
pretty well into her behavior; tliough her score on "hits” is not 
especially low, she seems on the whole to be more non-aggressive 
than aggressive, and as the circumstances in which these conflicts 
occurred are presented, this will became even more clear. Certainly 
the extreme guilt that caused a four-year-old child to step aside and 
condemn her own behavior in the case of the only real "hit” ties up 
well with her seriousness in saying in the experimental situation; 
"7 zuant to be good because tiiy mother and father say J should, so 
Vm trying my best" 

In the fall of 1935 we saw real anxiety in her responses to our 
questioning. She seemed then to be fighting to live up to what her 
parents had said, i.e., that hitting is never a good idea. Does this, 
too, sliow in her behavior? At this time her "hit” score is again 
not far from the average: a total of 13 whicli, corrected for atten¬ 
dance, gives a score of 11, the same as in the previous spring. What 
about these 13 "hits”? Not one of them is an actual "hit,” nor is 
there one of the 13 that could have physically hurt another child. 
One is a case wiicrc another child is making tlie aggression and she 
simply tries to push him back; in another she grabs hold of another 
child to keep him out of harm’s way, but because he resents it and 
fights it off, it had to be put down as the cause of the conflict and 
a means of "aggression”; two arc "chasing”; in one she pulls a 
child’s arm, trying to get her to play with her; and in all t)ie re.st 
she is simply being annoying—picking at a child’s shoe, etc. All of 
these, of course, fall under the definition of acts directed against 
another person, and they can be as infuriating as an actual hit; but 
they are not what one could call veal physical aggressiveness, in 
which the other child might be physically hurt (the first reason 
children give for not hitting). In other words, Nancy is still at 
this period as relatively non-aggressive as in the previous spring. 
She does not hit, .she docs not do anything that could physically 
hurt another child; and again her high srandarcls of adherence to 
parental dicta seem to cany over into her behavior. 

But what about the following spring, when her standards, accord¬ 
ing to the experimental situation seemed to have changed? She 
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said then that it was all right to hit if you were hit first, and she 
was even much less serious about any Wnd of hitting. At this time 
she was marked down for 13 "hits,” giving her a weighted score of 
eight (through correction for attendance). The fact that 12 of 
these occurred in only two different fights seems to indicate that now 
she gets into fewer fights in general (note lower total conflict 
score), but once started she keeps on and on. Again, as in the 
previous fall, there is not one out-and-out "hit,” almost all are 
"pushes,” But in only one of the 13 is she doing it in retaliation, In 
the two conflicts mentioned she simply gets at another child like 
a dog with a bone and doesn’t let go. The longer of these is a part 
of the rivalry which grew up between certain children in the group 
and as such is discussed later. The other is a good example of this 
"keeping at" another child, which shows up in numerous purely 
verbal conflicts as well: A group of children, including Nancy and 
Lila, are planning to stage a "play,” for which they are making 
preparations. No audience is allowed until the stage is all set. 

The record reads: 

Marie approaches. Lila says, "Go bacli, we're not ready,’' 
and pushes her. Naitcy goes orer and pushes her, then as 
Made starts oif, Nancy (oUovre and keeps on pushing her. 

Marie stops several times, Nancy follows ond pushes her eacli 
time. Marie says something in on angry tone, Nancy says, 

"But vffienever / ffo bath yon start stofpint;" She returns to 
the play end Mnrie goes off. 

In no conflict in the previous spring or fall is there any incident 
similar to this one, in which Nancy keeps going after a child on her 
own; always before she desisted almost immediately. Thus with 
the relaxation of her standards she does not become more generall}' 
aggressive, but she does, in a conflict, keep after a child in a way 
she was not inclined to do before. It is also interesting how little 
she is ever attacked physically by another child. Since the "aggressor- 
victim" scores include verbal aggression or aggression on material, 
this does not show in the scoi*es. But actually she is very seldom 
physically attacked, and so there is very little c.-ill for physical 
retaliation, whatever she may think of it. In other cases it will be 
seen that physlc.al attacks by other children are much more frequent. 

On the whole, then, taking into account the kind of "luts" that 
make up her score, there seems to be a rather close correspondence 
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between Nancy’s apparent attitude toward physical aggression as 
seen in the experimental situation and the degree of her aggressive¬ 
ness on the playground. Is the same true in other cases? 

2. Lila 

Records oh Lila in the spring of 1935 were, because of her absence, 
too few to score for conflicts. But in the fall of 1935 the number 
of tallies in the "hits, etc.” classification is five, which when cor¬ 
rected for attendance makes a score of only four—lower than that 
of Nancy, wJio was at this time a strong pacifist, apparently in deed 

as well as in word, while LUa was advocating hitting as being a 

necessary weapon. If there were the same correspondence between 
attitudes and behavior in Lila’s case as in Nancy’s, wc would have 
to find at least that all of lier “hits" are true hits since there arc 

so few to start with (only five out of three and one-half hours of 

observation is a smalt total for all kinds of physical aggression). 
But they are not; in only one instance does she really hit; while two 
other instances (one bumping a child with a sled, one getting on 
top of a child) might be considered really aggressive. In other 
words, Lila, who says so confidently that hitting’s all right, does 
practically no more actual hitting than Nancy who says it’s never 
right. And in the following spring what she says in the experi¬ 
mental situation (tliat hitting isn't so nice even if you're hit first) 
has even less relationship to her behavior on the playground. She 
exhibits a total of 31 “hits," which corrected for attendance is a 
score of 26, a very high score as compared with Jersild and Markey’s 
group, And here tlie majority of the “hits” are out-and-out physical 
aggression. 

The following is an example (note how the conflict starts in defense 
of Nancy, continues on her own): 

Lila watches Nancy swinging on a bar. Marie pushes Nancy 
(apparently to help her swing). Nancy says, “No, Marie." 

Lila goes over to Marie, hits at her and pushes her away. 

Marie pushes Nancy again. Lila shrieks, *'No, Marie!" and 
pulls her. Marie polls at Lila. They hit at e.Tch other. Marie 
runs off and Lila chases her around the gym, colling, “Vm 
running in back of you." She catches hold of Marie and pulls 
her hy Iter sweater. Marie twists Lila’s iinnd. Lila acrcains, 
"Don’t! That’s not vfhal J dM. Shut up!" She kicks Marie 
hard, Marie runs off. Lila follows her, and Marie turns around 
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and kicks her. Li!a yells, "You kicked me in —" (at this point 
another child comes up as arbitrator and the hglit Is ended). 

On Other occasions she throws sand at people, throw's books at 
them, etc. Not all of the "hits” are of so violent a nature but most 
of them arc, and enough to say that in Lila’s spring 1936 records 
there Is very much mote a^ressiveaess than in her fall of 193S 
records, though her responses to our questioning go in just the 
opposite direction. In other words, there seems to be no way of 
telling from children's responses to questions what their behavior 
may be. Can one tell what the underlying attitude may be? Lila’s 
response to the approaching arbitrator in the above conflict is, ”1 
want to tell you how we got into a fight. I told Marie to stop 
and she didnt and I told her not to push N((7tcy 'cause Nancy didn't 
want her to, and she still wouldn't do anything.” This rationaliza¬ 
tion of her behavior is a good picture of what she said at this time: 
’*It‘s better to talk to them.” But it is far from serving as an indi¬ 
cation of what her behavior might be. 

3. Evan 

Evan’s scores on hits are not high at any time. The category of 
"hits” never shows more than U cases (weiglited score). There 
are attempts to push away children who bother him in his play; 
there are a number of real hits and kicks when he is attacked; and 
a few cases in which he hits or threatens to hit {e.g., raising shovel 
above another child’s head) without having been attacked physically 
himself. In other words, at all periods he seems to be moderately 
aggressively physically—more so than Nancy, less so tlian Lila in 
the last record period. He had told us In the experimental situation 
that "you're supposed to hit back,” which is very definitely his 
course of action in every case; but he also does some unprovoked 
hitting, which he did not put down as acceptable. 

4. Holden, Denison, and Joyce 

As for Holden, one need only look at his liit score in'the fall 
of 1935 to sec that he is outstandingly aggressive, thougli he had by 
this time changed his tunc to the effect that hitting was "not nice." 
However, from the attitude shown it appeared that on the whole 
being aggressive was definitely satisfying. These "hits" of his are 
by no means playful pats. His "tough guy” attitude appears in all 
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sorts of situations, anti even more so in the fall of 1935 when he said 
he did not approve of aggressiveness than in the previous spring 
when his response was in the "hit them with an axe" vein, For 
example, in an incident in early 1935 he saw another child with a 
ball and went up and pushed her. When she protested he said, 
"You iont want that ball" and pushed her some more—and the 
more she protested the more he pushed her until she dropped the ball. 
In another incident Denison, his bosom companion, protests at 
Holden's pushing at his tricycle. Holden says, "Ride on loot '' 
Denison runs his tricycle over Holden’s foot, saying, "1 Aid." Holden; 
"^ee—it does7i't hurt" 

In the following fall he and another boy start out to whip a third 
child with a rope, but instead Holden has the idea of tying the 
rope around the child's neck. The teacher just saves this child 
from strangulation. Among his other misdeeds are; knocking a 
child in the eye with a broom handle, throwing dirt, slapping a 
child's face, getting a child into the corner of a packing*box and 
pummcling him in the face with his fists. Among his threats arc; 

beat your brains out"; "I'll get a knife"; "Vvx going to get a 
bow and arrow and kill you." No matter what lie may have said 
in the experimental situation, it appears that other things were more 
important than that hitting was "not nice.” In fact, he probably 
thought it a very good idea. He wa.s during both of tiiese years in 
which the study w'as made, one of the youngest and smallest of the 
children in his group. He needed some means of gaining prestige, 
and his reputation in the group for just this kind of behavior gave 
him a good deal of it. "Get Holden to hit him" was not an un¬ 
common thing to hear. (Sec later incidents.) 

On Joyce and Denison the scores on aggressiveness arc difficult 
to interpret. In any case, all that came out of our questioning 
Denison in the spring of 1935 was that his standards seemed to run 
according to Holden's behavior. There is one incident at that time 
in the children's conversation which may tend to confirm this atti¬ 
tude, Jerry and Denison are discussing what they will do to a 
tliird child, Denison having made the derogatory comment that 
"He's a cry-baby" and "J'/n going to put a house on him." Jerry 
carries on with, "And put a rock on him and he'll be dead before he's 
a big man" Dick laughs, "Yeah"—"And Holden will." It’s not 
quite clear what Holden is going to do, but mention killing and 
Holden pops into Denison’s head. 
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As for Joyce, her remarks in the experimental situation in the 
spring of 1935 were rather confused, while on the playground the 
few incidents in her records that might possibly have become real 
conflicts never became such because Joyce gave up when even a 
purely verbal attack was made. Tor example, in one of the few 
records taken on her at this time, Holden ran up, took hold of the 
tricycle she was riding and said, "Deniso7i"s riding that! How inany 
iiwes do I have to tell youf' Joyce: "Li/c Smith said I could have 
it" Holden; "Well, when you re throngh, will you give it to Deni¬ 
son f" Joyce: ’’Where h Denhon?" Holden: "He^s inside resting.” 
Joyce at this point simply got off and left the tricycle. (Joyce was 
also one of the youngest and smallest in the group.) The following 
fall, however, when such timidity showed itself in the experimental 
situation, she was running the whole show in her new group (in 
which she was no longer one of the smallest) and using any means 
to run it, These records were not tabulated simply because she 
went so hard and fast that It was impossible for the recorder to 
keep up with her. But the following excerpt is typical: 

Myrtle walks away from Joyce, Joyce calls, "Stay here, 

I’m playing with you." Myrtle goes to slide. Joyce goes over 
and pushes her away. "You’re going to slide with me." 
Myrtle tries to push around her to the slide. Joyce pushes her 
back. Myrtle whines, "No." Joyce keeps on pushing her away, 

"JVoj first I go." Myrtle whines and says something. Joyce: 

"Let’s see who's crying first." She pushes Myrtle to other end 
of slide and looks around. Mytle; "N’o." She tries to go back 
to slide steps, Joyce pushes her back, "No, first two slides 
and then come." Myrtle: "No" She slips around Joyce and 
goes to slide steps. Joyce goes over and pushes and pulls at 
her. Myrtle whines; "JVo." Joyce, "Listen, now listen." Myrtle 
whines. Joyce continues to pull at her. Carol Ann, comes up 
to Myrtle and says, "Yok be a very good girl and—." Joyce 
pushes Carol Ann away, says fo Myrtle, "All right, one slide." 
Myrtle goes up steps of slide. 

If there was any moment at this fall of 1935 period when Joyce was 
not thus actively occupied (except when engaged in routine duties) 
the observer failed to catch it. And yet in the experimental situa¬ 
tion she showed quite a degree of timidity. 
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E. Analysis of Circumstances in Which Aggression 
Occurred 

Another way of inquiring into actual degree of physical aggres¬ 
siveness is to study the circumstances under which the "hits" ap¬ 
peared. Were they initiated by the child in question or were they 
in retaliation? Were they with the support of friends or in one-to- 
one conflicts? Were they over important issues or relatively trivial 
details? In most cases the number of different conflicts at each 
period In which "hits" occurred were so few that percentages as 
such mean very little: just a few more conflicts in which circum¬ 
stances fell in one direction or another might make a decided 
change in percentage. Yet it is interesting to see just what did occur. 

In Nancy's case, in the conflicts in which "hits" occurred, the 
circumstances of the conflicts very much bear out the flnding above 
that she was at all three periods quite a non-aggressive child. Not 
only were there few "hits" at any time which could really be termed 
physically aggressive but the majority of those that did occur were 
with the backing of another child. In the spring 1935 period there 
were only three different situations in which "hits" occurred and 
in only one was she alone on her side (and it was in this one that 
she showed real guilt over her hitting); of nine in the fall of 1935, 
she was alone in only four and in one of these she was trying to 
shove a friend out of danger; and in the three In the spring of 1936 
she was in each situation egged on by a friend. In one of these 
she alone made the actual aggression, but immediately showed re¬ 
morse over it. She had been ordered by Randall to "ffo get Grant*’ 
and Nancy went over and pulled at him. But she came back with¬ 
out him saying, "I didn't want to get poor Grant because (le was 
crying.” Thus Nancy has not only a low score on actual "hits" 
but even in the majority of these she needs the backing of another 
person before she can be aggressive. 

In the case of Evan, however, who makes even lower total "hit" 
scores than does Nancy, the situation is quite different. In the 
spring of 1935 there are fire situations, and in t)je fall of 1935 
nine, in which "Jiits" occur. In every one of these he has no support 
whatsoever, but is striking out entirely alone. In five of these he is 
the aggressor, in nine he is hitting back. In the spring of 1935 
there are si.v conflict situations in which hitting occurs; of these three 
are initiated by Evan alone, three with the connivance of another 
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child. Putting this together with the finding shown above that a 
number of his “hits' arc real hits, his score shows him to be a rather 
aggressive child, tliough his actual hit scores are no higher than 
Nancy’s. If attacked, he showed no compunctions about slapping 
back. Often, too, he flew into a rage and hit somebody just be¬ 
cause he had to hit something. For example, in one instance he had 
threatened another child with running his tric 5 'cle into him, That 
child put his hand on the wheel of the tricycle to keep him from 
doing it and, quite accidentally, the tricycle toppled over, carrying 
Evan with it. Evan bursts out crying, gets up and says, "J’Flio did 
it!" Pie hits furiously at Jerry (who had nothing to do with it but 
happened to be there). He also hits when another child does not 
comply with his suggestions as to how something should be done. 
Evan stands holding broom and watches group. Goes up to Bernard 
and says, "Hey^ get quI!*'" Pushes his broom against Bernard’s rake. 
Bernard; "No” anti pushes back. Both push. Evan; "This is the 
zu(iy the brooiu is going” Bernard: "No” and Erics to push Evan’s 
broom away. Bernard: "You!” Evan: "Yon re no good! Tm go¬ 
ing to have some of that” (sand Bernard had raked up). Bernard: 
"Noj you cant” Evan: "Yes!” and lifts broom as if to hit him. 
Catches teaclier's eye and lowers it. He *^hits” when he wants 
to play with someone and doesn’t know how else to begin. Goes 
over to Bernard and pushes him several times, saying, "Yutn-yuzn- 
yum! Bernard : "No^ donU.” Evan saj's, "I’sn going to get the bike” 
and leaves. He hits apparently just for the fun of it (with the 
backing of another child). Watches Nell and Mary in sandbox 
dropping bits of sand down. Evan; "Slop putting it In the mud. 
I'll tell the teacher.” They stop. Evan says, "Til sock you in the 
face.” Jerry repeats. Evan: "Til sock you in the face with the 
shovel, ril make you like il^’orrw and I know how it feels.” Nell 
and Mary just look at them. Evan; "You better not do that or I'll 
say 'Shut up!'” JeiTy; "And I'll throw sand on you.” Jerry picks 
up a little sand and tosses it at them. Mary leaves. Evan pushes 
sand with shovel at Nell, etc. He hits when he wants another’s toy 
badly enough. Runs to rings where Nancy and Lila are playing, 
says, "I want it.” Lila: "No, I” Evan goes up and snatches rings 
from them. Nancy withdraws but Lila tries to hang on. Evan kicks 
Lila. Lila cries, hits Evan, and goes off to tell the teacher. In other 
words, he hits for a great' many reasons, not only with what seems 
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like sufficient provocation but also -without—and is quite unlike 
Nancy, who seldom hits at all unless another cliild begins it. 

The same is in general tioie of Lila and Holden also—that they 
hit in all soi'ts of situations and under all sorts of circumstances. It 
was sho'\vn above that both ivere rather aggressive children, even 
when one looked only at the acts of aggression themselves—that 
their higli “hit” scores actually seemed to mean high pJjj’sical aggres¬ 
siveness. And this is borne out by a study of the conflicts in which 
their "hits” occurred, In Lila’s case, of the 11 conflicts (involving 
"liits” on Lila’s part) which occurred in fall of 1935 and spring 
of 1936 together, she was the aggressor in eight; in eight she was 
alone on her side. The incident quoted above in which she attacks 
Marie quite violently when Nancy had asked Marie not to push 
her in the rings sliows how little provocation is needed for her to 
rush into combat. The same is true for Holden. In the spring of 
1935 there were five situations in which he “hit”; in only one did 
he have any backing and that was rather passive verbal backing on 
the part of Denison. In the fall of 1935 tiierc were 13 different 
situations in which “hits” occurred and in all of tliese Holden was 
alone on his side or else had been asked by another child to settle 
a conflict for that cliild and took the active aggression into his own 
bauds. He> too, is easily roused to battle, and once started he does 
not give up until he wins or the teacher comes into it. For example; 
(a group of children, including Holden, have turned a bench in the 
gym upside down and are climbing around on it.) Henry comes up 
and gets on bench. Holden: "You cant get on th'isJ” and hits at 
Henry. Henry kicks at Holden, moves back. Holden says some¬ 
thing to William on bench and pounds him repeatedly on the back 
(previously they had been arguing as to how the bench should be 
fixed). William gets off, goes at Holden and tries to choke him. 
Henry hits at Holden. They stand back and look at eacli other. 
Holden hits William hard, again and again. William: "My grand- 
pa’s going to fell you on his —Holden hits him. William hits 
back. (Teacher intervenes.) There certainly seems to be little 
correspondence here between what he said to us and his behavior, for 
this incident occurred in the same week th.nt he told us hitting was 
“not nice.” 

There seems then to be no consistent relationship between -what 
the children say about aggressiveness toward other children and 
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of aggressiveness they show. One child says, "hltthig h 
;y>»b/ nice/' and does very little hitting. Another says the same thing 
and does a great deal. One says it’s all right to hit back when 
you’re hit first, but seldom does even that. Another says it’s not 
all right and always does. One child changes her verbal response 
after a period of months but apparently changes the degree of hep 
aggressive behavior very little; another changes her response while 
her behavior continues even more strongly in the original direction 
than before, The reason for these apparent inconsistencies seems to 
lie in the fact that countless influences from many directions are 
shaping both attitudes and behavior, and in no two cases are the 
influences the same, nor do similar influences act on any two children 
in the same way. 

F. Summary 

In this chapter we have seen a variety of verbal patterns and 
feelings about hitting emerge in the experimental sessions. We saw 
Nancy’s consciousness of morals, her anxiety about hitting, and 
finally her more matter-of-fact explanation of the realistic basis for 
hitting in the fact that it hurts. We saw Lila, more casual, more 
confused than Nancy, at first showing non-aggression attitudes to¬ 
gether with assertion of the need for self-defense, and later a shift 
in the direction of less aggression. Evan agreed that hitting “wasn’t 
nice," but that “you hit back when somebody hits you.” In contrast 
with the relative clarity of these children, the three youngest were 
vague, confused, and evasive at first but later became more articu¬ 
late. Holden at the end gave lip service to the idea that it wasn’t 
nice to hit, but appeared to derive definite pleasure both in con¬ 
nection with the idea of hitting back and in the game of making 
the dolls hit. Joyce reflected the most insightful ethics; "It's Jiot nice 
to hit because I don*I Hke'to be htt/' 

When we analyzed what the children actually did on the play¬ 
ground we found little consistent relation between the attitudes 
apparent in the experimental situations and the children’s behavior 
at free play, Lila, who says at first that hitting is all right, docs 
no more hitting than Nancy, who says it Is never- right. Subse¬ 
quently, when Lila says that hitting isn't nice, she is actually found 
engaged in frequent conflicts. Even if one assumes that this changed 
point of view has emerged from her contemporary experience this 
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docs not affect the fact that a mechanical comparison of the results 
of experiment and observation would show no such relation. 

We find, then, a picture of children's verbal patterns, feelings, and 
behavior in flux in different situations, being changed from one 
year to the next as a result of a variety of influences which we shall 
discuss in detail in the following chapters. 




III. INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL AND GROUP ATTI¬ 
TUDES ON THE CHILD’S ATTITUDES TOWARD 
aggressive BEHAVIOR 

In the pieceding ch«ipter, where we described the verbal patterns 
and feeling of the children in the experimental situations, and 
compared them with the children’s behavior on the playground, we 
assumed that the point of view of each parent might be an important 
influence in the development of both attitudes and behavior. 

In order to obtain further information concerning parental atti¬ 
tudes, other than what could be derived from the children’s 

said so“ etc., informal interviews were held in the fall of 
J9J5 rWth the mother or father of each of the diiJdra?. The deci¬ 
sion whether to interview mother or father depended chiefly on the 
convenience of tlie parents themselves. The parent was encouraged 
to express his or her ovini feeling about children’s hitting one another 
and to discuss any aspect of the family situation which seemed espe¬ 
cially significant to the problem (e.g., sibling relationships or paren¬ 
tal differences in attitude.) It was interesting that in each case, 
though reference was made by the interviewer only to the subject 
of children’s hitting one another, the parent immediately related 
it to more general problems; the mothers were particularly interested 
in aggressiveness as it related to the whole personality development 
of the chlldi and the fathers launched into broad discussions of 
pacifism and international relations. The interest which they ex¬ 
hibited in the problem indicated that wc were at least receiving 
some frank information about conscious parental attitudes. 

In reporting the point of view of the parents, we will continue 
roughly the order of the preceding chapter, discussing first tlic point 
of view of Nancy's father, then attitudes of the parents of Lila, 
Evan, and Holden in turn. 

Nancy's father started by saying that he wished Nancy to learn 
that hitting was not right under any circumstances, even if she were 
hit first—which is just what Nancy said to us in her first two 
sessions. He stated most emphatically that hitting was to be 
looked upon only as a last resort, and wished her to learn in any 
situation to try otiicr methods first. Furthermore the influence of 
his attitude on the child probably was reinforced by the fact that 
Nancy seemed to have an especially warm relationship with lier 
father. 
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He brought her to school each morning, and the following was 
a typical observation; 

Nancy and her father came to playgrovind entrance. Nancy 
steps out onto playground, leaving father nt door, walks 
around, then runs back to door and kisses him, "Goodbye, 
Daddy" She runs out onto playground. Father watches a 
moment, then leaves. 

Further evidence of this relationship is that Nancy was more likely 
to bring her father than her mother into conversation at school. 
True, on two occasions in “famify play” she said, "I'll be the mother'’ 
and once in conversation with her on the subject of fudge, com¬ 
mented that "my mother makes it — ok, it's so tasty”; but “my 
father” seemed to be the one who carried more weight. Aside from 
the fact that he was mentioned somewhat more often, witness the 
phantasy that Nancy was enacting all by herself one morning! 

She climbs board up to top of packing box, says (to self) 

"I [ike this thing," and pretends to pick something from board. 

"rU go to my father downstairs." She climbs down and goes 
to opening of box: "Here, Daddyt’s pretends to put something 
in box. She goes up -board again. "/ can see n nice rose, I 
slide down." (Goes down board.) "Aren’t those fansies and 
roses nice, oh dear father" She gets in box and holds out her 
hind as if giving something to someone. "Here, father. Here, 
Daddy. Here and here," picking at board and ot ground. 

"Now right down here (under board), be very nice. Upstairs 
oil the roof (goes to jungle gym) to see if the clothes are dry- 
inff." (Here she was interrupted by other children.) Note her 
phrase "be very nice," as compared with her ardent desire to 
obey parental rules at this time (spring of 193$). 

One other item seems to bear out her feeling that the father- 
daughter tie here was strong. Nancy said to her mother one day, 
"What’s the smallest thing in the world you can think of?’’ to 
which her mother replied, "Oh, maybe this little seed.” Nancy: 
"Well that would be how much I love Daddy more than you.” 
The impression here is that she really docs love her father some¬ 
what more and feels a little guilty about it. It may be assumed 
that the strength of the tie between these two means that the father’s 
opinions and feelings will have a strong impression on the child’s— 
and especially toward her own behavior. Thus the high moralism 
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of her responses in her first two experimental sessions is undoubtedly 
a direct reflection of the strength of this parent-child relationship. 

To most children parents are necessarily the most important 
persons in the world, regardless of the exact nature of the relation¬ 
ship. In Lila’s case we note the marked similarity between her 
utilitarian attitude toward hitting in the fall of 1935 and her 
mother’s attitude at approximately the same time. Lila’s mother 
felt that hitting was in some situations quite necessary. For example, 
she said tliat during the previous summer Lila had played quite 
frequently with a child who was very aggressive, and when she 
used physical means to hold her own, nothing was said as the 
mother felt it was the only thing Lila could do, (Compare this 
with statement of Nancy’s father that if she hits, the procedure is 
to separate the children and “reason it out” with them.) More¬ 
over, Lila’s mother had herself for a time been a teacher in the 
nursery school which Lila attended, so that not only at home but 
at school as well—that is, in the situation about which we were 
questioning her—the child had had plenty of opportunities to receive 
the impact of her mother’s attitude. Lila did not often mention 
either of her parents at school, but when she did it was generally 
with the air of parents are pretty important people." For ex¬ 
ample, Nancy says to her one day, your rnother didn't forget 
last nightj I might go to the Planetarium with yon," to which Lila 
answers, "Well, my father and mother have to remind parents, that's 
why they couldn't go. They have to remind parents." Probably 
she is referring to a parents’ meeting the previous evening, though 
her exact meaning is as hazy as it appears. Here there is especially 
clear evidence for the mutual respect of parent and child that under¬ 
lay their sharing of one another's outlook. 

Up to this point we have referred simply to the relations of 
parents and children, whom we have just discussed, for Lila and 
Nancy were both only children. But our problem now becomes 
more complex. Evan, Holden, and Joyce had all had competition 
with siblings to contend with as well as parents' attitudes toward 
their behavior with brother or sister. In Evan's case, the sister was 
younger by three years and his early rough treatment of her had 
created special parental rules. It was noted in the experimental 
situation that he continued hitting dolls with dolls quite willingly up 
to the point when the doll with his sister’s name was produced, 
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whereat he balked. The fact that the mother told us that he had 
received specific instructions against hitting his sister "and has noto 
lefinied to be gentle with her’ reveals again the weight of strong 
parental pressures, and the carry-over into the experimental sitUvi- 
tion. This is further borne out by the fact that he had not received 
such stcQug iadocLrination against hitting in any other situation. 
The parents felt that in general they wanted him to learn that hitting 
was not a very good idea, but on the other hand had been rather 
disma 3 ^cd at Evan's development. The father, especially, said he 
felt that Evan was too timid, physically “a coward,” and that he 
had definitely been teaching him to fight back rather than “come 
crying and complaining.” Thus Evan’s "yon re supposed to hit 
them back" is a direct reflection of parental teaching. He definitely 
was "supposed to,” if he abided by parental dicta. 

Holden’s sibling was an older brother, just two years older. 
These two boj's together with their father formed a threesome who 
wandered together during free hours Into whatever paths their feet 
happened to lead them. The father was not a person wlio tried 
to protect his children from unfortunate experiences, though he 
regretted them if the)' occurred; rather, he enjoyed sharing witli 
them their curiosity about anything and cverytliing. They were 
free to inspect any corner they showed an interest in and to make 
friends with any child they met in any street. 

Holden had seen policemen beating up a negro whom tlicy had 
caught shoplifting, and Holden had himself taken part in a bit of 
gang warfare. This latter incident and what the father had to say 
about it was indicative of his own attitude toward aggressiveness. 
It occurred in the park one da)’, where Holden and his brother had 
gone for the afternoon with a friend of the family. This park 
is near a negro district and probably more negro than white chil¬ 
dren arc generally to be found there. Since it was always taken 
for granted that the bo)’s could pretty well look out for themselves, 
no special watch was being kept on them. The friend became 
interested in his book, suddenly looked up later to see two gangs 
of boys, one negro and one white, hurling rocks at each other 
with much vim and apparently a good deal of feeling. Holden’s 
brother was up with the group of white boys doing his part, while 
Holden himself was ranged with the negroes doing an equally good 
part. (He was a good deal less than four years old at this time.) 
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It seemed perfectly obvious that neither of them, and especially 
Holden, had much of an idea of what they were doing—and tliis 
was the point the father discussed with them later: "Yon vuist not 
fight zuithoui knowing what you^re doing.*^ He was not concerned 
with the fact that they had been fighting, but he was concerned with 
the fact that they did not know why they were fighting. This was 
in general his way of responding to aggressiveness,—a habit which, 
through their companionship with their father, the bo 3 's would be 
most likely to pick up. He seemed to feci that thinking out the 
best way of attaining a desired end was the point to be empha' 
sized; in most cases, he said, this would not he physical force, hut, 
on the other hand, he had no objection to its use. (It is interesting 
tliat both Nancy’s father and Holden’s father are ardent pacifists 
and working toward the same goal for their children—that they 
grow up with a set against war.) As a matter of fact, he felt that 
Holden jrceded some techniques to contend witli his older brother’s 
aggressiveness, and "he (Holden) has all the technique of a prize 
fighter.'" (He certainly appeared to have, on the occasion that 
he got an older and larger child into the corner of a packing box and 
pummcled him in the face with his fists.) What Holden said to 
us in the spring of 1935 about "Hit them," "Fight them," etc., was 
not at all out of line with his father’s assertion that Holden espe¬ 
cially needed a few techniques for holding his own. As a matter 
of fact, wJien we told the father that Holden had said to us in the 
fall of 1935 tliat hitting was "not nice," the fatlier’s response was 
that "Holden was fooling yon." But it is interesting that the mother 
sometimes had said just this to Holden—that hitting was "not 
nice”; and when Holden is called upon to say to another woman 
what he thinks, lie picks up something he has heard liis mother 
say and behaves as his mother apparently would like him to behave, 
i.e., refrains from hitting with the dolls. Thus at that time we 
really saw in Holden's responses two conflicting feelings about 
aggressive behavior—his mother’s in what he said, and his father’s 
in the open-minded attitude shown by his acceptance of our hitting 
and by his suggestions that we hit. 

In some cases, then, verbal emphases of parents and children seem 
to run pretty closely together. Can the knowledge of parental 
viewpoints helj) us still further by explaining some of tlic discrepancies 
found betu’cen the diilclren’s assertions about aggression and their 
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aggressive behavior? In some cases, yes. Certainly it seems some¬ 
what more logical that Holden, with his father’s attitude to back 
him up, should have shown high aggressiveness in the fall of 1935 
when he told us that hitting was “not nice." And Nancy, with her 
father’s pacifist viewpoint behind her, continued to be relatively 
non-aggressive in the spring of 1936 though her attitude as expressed 
to us was different from what it had been. Hers was a particularly 
interesting case in the light of parental attitudes; for even in the 
fall of 1935 when Nancy and her father were equally vehement 
against hitting, her father nevertheless was beginning to have some 
doubts. He was convinced, he said, that physical force was not 
right under any circumstances—but later he confessed that in a 
way he was not so convinced. He realized that by his stress against 
hitting, Nancy was hard put to it when up against the aggressiveness 
of another child, He saw her on one .occasion join in a game 
with another child simply because she knew she was going to be 
hit if she didn’t—and he himself felt baffled as to how to handle 
the situation. ''But** he said, "Tm not telling 'Nanc^ my doubts.” 
It may have been that Nancy had nevertheless divined some of these 
doubts and hence was not phantasying in quite so far-fetched a man¬ 
ner as it appeared when she said, "That's what my mother tells me 
every night” (that it's all right to hit back.) This would help to 
explain, too, why in the spring of 1936 period, though she was 
no more frequently aggressive than before, she did enter conflicts 
more often on her own and less often seemed to need the support of 
another child, 

Lila too had by the spring of 1936 shown a change in expressed 
attitude toward hitting, being at that time more conservative. It 
may have been that this, too, was related to parental attitudes. 
Though the mother continued to believe that hitting was necessary 
under certain circumstances, she also had come to feel that Lila had 
been falling back too much on parental support in adjusting diffi¬ 
culties with other children (in contacts outside of school). Hence 
when conflicts arose the motlier was more and more keeping out 
of the situation entirely and refusing to act as arbitrator. It is just 
possible that Lila may have understood this withdrawal of support 
in arbitration as also a withdrawal of support for physical retalia¬ 
tion; if so, this may partly explain her expressed moral objections to 
hitting in our experimental session. 
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But there I's another though less direct way in which parental 
attitudes might have been functioning. It is more than likely that 
the experimenter was to the child not just an objective listener, a 
person with whom the child could talk perfectly freely about his 
feelings; rather, the experimenter, being an adult, probably seemed 
something like a parent and something like a teacher. If this were 
the case the child would presumably tend to say what he thought 
would be acceptable to parent or teacher or both. What would 
he have said had an adult not been present? On the playground or 
in the pursery schoolroom it was possible to catch remarks made by 
the children to each other which were not directly under adult 
influence. They were relatively free observations made by one child 
to another, with no teacher near to overhear. True, the observer 
was present and the children knew it, but they were accustomed to 
her presence on the playground and they knew that she exercised no 
authority over them; moreover, they showed in no way any feelings 
of inhibition because of it. The only persons to whom they were 
apparently responding in the immediate situation were other chil¬ 
dren. Thus by putting the attitudes expressed to children alone 
against those expressed to us it is possible to some extent to judge 
the influence of the parent through the presence of the adult in the 
experimental situation; in the latter situation the adult is not a 
bystander, but an active social stimulus, asking questions and re¬ 
quiring responses. 

Attitudes as Expressed to Other Children 

Here it is necessary to differentiate between those judgments that 
were given in the heat of battle, so to speak, and under the influence 
of emotion, and those that were by-products of a conversational 
interest in playground events or in general “rules of the game." 
The chances are that those given under the heat of emotion represent 
the more primitive, utilitarian attitudes while those expressed at other 
times involve a larger degree of thought and consideration. In the 
former one may expect to find all sorts of contradictions, and espe¬ 
cially contradictions with what was told us in the experimental 
situation. And yet there is just enough similarity between these 
hcat-of-the-moment judgments and what was said to us to convey 
the impression that we were dealing also with a whole new sphere 
of influence—the factor of actual experience in child-to-child conflicts 
(to be discussed in more detail later). 
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Nanci' was, as in the experimental situation, one of the most 
explicit on rules in general with a pretty clearly-defined morality, 
changeable as ft was. Obviously this morality was more sure and 
clear-cut in the later stages than the earlier. It was also less perverse. 
The incident in which she showed extreme guilt over her own hitting 
in the spring of 1935 by saying “Oh, everyone has to sit down and 
think what they did" occurred on the same day and within 15 
minutes of another incident in which she seemed to get great satis¬ 
faction out of having been aggressive in another situation, but in a 
somewhat less frank way and with the support of another child; 

(Grant, Jeriy and Nancy have been playing together). 

Grant goes over to Sally and Alice at cellar steps and says, 
*'Thal's onr IiOHse.“ Nancy follows and repeats. Jerry follows 
and repents, cakes hold of Sally’s arm and pulls her. Nancy 
watches him, then as Sally goes off follows her, pushes her 
several times. Then stands and looks at her, says, "There, I 
foshed her. There, v>e foshed her." 

Apparently she derives a good deal of support from the fact that 
another child started it, and thus is completely happy about it. And 
so out of one situation in which she exhibits aggressiveness there 
seems to come a good deal of guilt, while another on the same day 
seems to give her a good deal of satisfaction. It looks as if the 
initiative and support of another child helps her to achieve that 
satisfaction, even though her behavior is in direct contrast to the 
parental dicta which to us she so strongly upheld. 

When her feelings are not immediately involved in the situation, 
the weight of evidence seems to fall mainly on the side of aggressive 
behavior rather th.an against it. Foi‘ example, Janet suggests to her 
one day that she (Janet) will hit another child if he takes some¬ 
thing from them and Nancy replies, “Yes, that’s not nice." On an¬ 
other occasion, several children are playing at the sandbox with 
very little interchange of conversation, Nancy being among them. 
Morris pulls a scoop away from Nell and Nancy applauds him with, 
“Good for yoHj Morris, you were a good strong person." But she 
was a splendid arbitrator, too. Morris and Jerry were arguing over 
possession of a scoop that Jerry had and Nancy suggested : “Well, I’ll 
tell you—Jerry can have it a little longer, and then Morris can have 
it" —to which Morris responded by getting another scoop, Or, in 
another instance, when Jerry does not want to leave the sandbox for 
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fear Evan will take his scoop, Nancy sas^, "When Jerry is gone Evan 
can play with it, and when Jerry comes back Evan will give it to 
hiin' —at which Jerry leaves quite willingly. The strong pacifism 
expressed to us seems to be a many-sided sort of thing. Her reac* 
tions to her own behavior seem to depend pretty much on circum¬ 
stances. When her feelings are not directly involved she lauds 
aggressiveness and yet at the same time has an apparently keen con¬ 
sciousness of rules and regulations such as few children have by 
tlie age of four, and makes an excellent pacifist in handling others’ 
disputes. It is certainly a more practical attitude than the hyper- 
moralisin she expressed to us. 

In the following fall when this moralism was at its height 
(verbally) the attitudes expressed in action were just as mixed. 
Witness the following incident: 

(Nancy haa been watching Cavleton build n "boat'' with 
pinnka, boxes and saw-horse.) Charles comes up and knocks 
Carleton. Cnrleton shouts, “Hey!” and chases Charles off, 

Nancy watches and laughs, says, "Now he caught him” Carle- 
ton hits Charles and Charles cries. Nancy laughs, "Now he 
cries,” Charles runs to the teacher (this was a teacher of the 
Hve-year-old group to which Charles belonged and which played 
on the same playground with the four-year-olds,), Nancy 
goes up and saj'S W the teacher, "First he hit CarlctoH.” 
Charles I "fVell, he hh me harder." The teacher says, “iVell, 
that's what happens when you hit. Don't hit. Just little 
people do that.” Nancy: "iVe don't hit, we never do, and wry 
father and mother remind me." 

Here again Nancy is the onlooker, applauding aggressiveness on 
the part of another child even to the extent of laughing when the 
victim cries; yet with the entrance of the adult she reverts to the 
same pattern she gave us. (Perhaps she felt, too, that the "little 
people” was slander to her own group and thus felt a need to rush 
to her own defense.) 

By the following spring her rules seem to be pretty well crys- 
talli^ed, and to accord much better with the attitude she expressed 
in the experimental situation—not onl}'^ in what she said, but in 
the apparent underlying attitudes as well. This was the period at 
which she told us it was "all right” to hit back, and at which she 
seemed pretty self-assured in her replies. Now observe what she 
says and does wJien an issue really comes up; 
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{Marie, Lila and Nancy are playing in the sandbox.) 

Marie takes a box that Lila waa using. Lila says, "I need to 
use it/’ Nancy tries to take it from Marie. Marie holds on 
saying, "NOj uovj, jiow, Ufs not fight.” Nancy grins, tries to 
pull it away, says, ‘T?« trying to get that thing aivay fs'oin her" 

Then stops pulling and sits down again. Lila says, "I just 
need it for a tnitiute to put somethhtg in.” Nancy saj’s to Marie, 

"7/ lor tell you nicely and you don't give it to us, then vse have 
to tell you crossly: and if you don't give it to us then vie have 
to fight, and you wouldn't like that.” Lila: ”No. I have a 
. . . and a ... to hit with.” Nancy: "Ifow don’t, hit her” 

Together with the ritual implied above, there enters also a special 
sort of five-year-old morality which had not appeared in the picture 
before and was a part of patterns arising throughout the entire group: 

(Nancy and Thelma arc on see-saw at one end with Nell 
and Marie at the other end. Dick is standing near by. Thelma 
ard Nancy have for some time been singing "Marie, Marie, 
taUle'tale," over and over again.) Dick turns to Noncy and 
says, "If you call her a tattle-tale, you're one yourself and she 
isn't'' Nancy continues to sing, "Marie, Marie, tattle-tale'’ 

Dick says, "You’re beginning to be a tattle-tale, loo." Thelma; 

"So are you." Nancy: "Yeah, whatever you say we are, he 
is toe." Thelma; "Yeah." Dick: "I was just telling you some- 
thing," Thelma: "fVe were too.” Nnncy: "Via not going to 
argue with Dick." 

And again we are reminded of the influence of experience in group 
contacts. "Whatever you say we are, he is too” was probably not 
picked up from parents or teachers, any more than was the more 
individual sort of social experience in which Nancy learned to 
applaud aggressiveness on the part of other children. 

Thus the attitudes that appeared as Nancy actually faced other 
children seemed to be in the first two periods a much more direct and 
frank expression of existing feelings than those expressed to us; in 
the last period the two were much more nearly similar, both being 
indulgent to aggressive behavior. But it was in just those periods 
when her attitudes as expressed to us were superficially most like her 
parents’ that they had least correspondence with attitudes expressed 
on the playground. Which could be called the true attitude? If 
we chose those expressed on the playground, then we have cither to 
accord parental attitudes less weight than they have or to assume 
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that pnrental attitudes were not what they appeared to be; if we 
choose those expressed in the experimental situation we have to deny 
that a child is more likely to express in the immediate situation and 
under the stress of immediate circumstances what she truly feds 
than when she is quite far removed from it. It may be that these 
playground attitudes .should more truly he considered simply another 
aspect of behavior rather than objective judgments and tliat this is 
merely the time-lag which is often found between one’s behavior 
and one’s attitudes toward behavior; that Nancy was on the plaj'^- 
ground simply working out in a practical way the problems which 
finally resulted in her pretty clear-cut response in the spring of 1936, 
with attitudes by that time well formulated in both situations, and 
behavior on the playground consistent with both. 

If, however, we turn to the idea of the time-lag alone to explain 
discrepancies between attitude and behavior, tlicre is enud) in Lila’s 
case which suggests that there arc other important factors as well. 
Lila in the fall of 1935 expressed to us a highly utilitarian attitude 
toward aggressive behavior and was being only moderately aggres¬ 
sive. As a matter of fact on the playground she seemed on the 
whole much more condemnatory of aggressive behavior—her own and 
others’—than in the experimental situation. After a fight In which 
she was involved slic tried to excuse both herself and Nancy to a 
would-be arbitmtor by sa 5 dng, "PFe d'ldn^t do it" and ’'Nancy only 
ran" and she accepted the dictum of the arbitrator (another child) 
that "Yon can't do it any more. You can't play hospital again." 
This would indicate that she felt and admitted some guilt in the 
situation, And on another occasion when Grant suggested that they 
go and "tear Thehna down" a popular sport with him, Lila said, 
"We'll pretend she's a friend, will ivef" In regard to another child’s 
behavior, she has pretty aggressive and bloodthirsty ideas ns to 
punishment, and yet it is for aggression that he was to be punished. 
The following was a conversation that took place in die dressing 
room when they had just come from the pUygi’ound: 

Holden to Dick; "Yon knoio Jiow I boxetl yon down?" 

Dick: "/Veil, my unde's a doctor and—“ 

Lila: "ff-'licn the cxienninator comes to my house, I'll icll 
him and he'll go and get poison." 

Evan: "JVho?" 

Lilii; The cxtcnninalor. And kill Holden." 
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Evan; "IVlint ciiil HofdeH do?” 

Lila: "He [foxed Dick over." 

Dick; "I'm going lo get him." 

Evan: "Call (he policeman." 

Dick; "fic loon't do anything." 

Lila: "Say he’s a robber to the policciiiait and thal’ll do it." 

It is not illogical that the playground behavior, which was relatively 
non-aggressive as far as her actual behavior was concerned, and con¬ 
demnatory of aggressiveness in what she said, would crystallize by 
the following fall into what she told us in the experimental situation: 
that hitting is not acceptable under any circumstances. Adding this 
to the fact that her parents might to her have seemed to be with¬ 
drawing support on aggressiveness, and that this would probably be 
her interpretation of teacher attitudes as well (to be discussed later), 
there seems to be good reason for her having said to us what she did. 
Yet the attitude expressed to other children at that time was revealed 
in remarks like the following: (to Nancy) ’'Never miud, he's a good 
fighter. I told him to fight others, but not us." Her behavior along 
with this was as highly aggressive. In other words, attitudes accept¬ 
ing aggressiveness preceded rather than followed aggressive behavior 
from the point of view of time, with, again, what was said on the 
playground going along with playground behavior rather than with 
parental attitudes (liowevcr construed). If we accept what she said 
to us as true attitudes, there is still a discrepancy between these and 
her behavior which cannot be explained by time-lag.; if we accept 
what she said to other children, the degree of her belligerence is 
such that it must be receiving impetus from more than parental 
attitudes alone, since they would never have accepted it to this degree 
according to statements made when they were interviewed. This 
case brings out a difficulty not mentioned before i How far could 
wc accept parental attitudes for what they appeared to be? What¬ 
ever we may say our attitudes are, it is impossible to know whether 
we are not unconsciously phrasing them for the benefit of the listener, 
just as children do. And it is quite possible for a parent to say, 
and believe, that he accepts his child’s aggressive behavior when 
unconsciously he rebels against it. This is mentioned in Lila’s case 
since, though there was no reason to question parental attitudes as 
expressed to us, there were so many discrepancies and contradictions 
in what she said and did. 
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Evan never showed as much consciousness of rules as did either 
Lila or Nancy, and hence on the playground seldorn expressed himself 
on the subject of l\is own or other children’s behavior. But like 
Lila and Nancy, both of whom showed at certain periods high 
aggressiveness in their behavior, he used many dire threats and called 
in to support him the ultimate power of the Jaw: tlie police force 
of the city, And children’s ideas about policemen and jails and 
the punishments to be met thereby are nothing to be taken lightly. 

Charles responds to Evan's apparently innocuous remark to 
Pliilomcnii, "lyfien you go to sleep I’m goitiff io sleep,” with: 

"If you doj I'll beat your bend up.” Evan: "You luill not, ril 
tell a policeman. He’ll kill you. . . . It’s dark its jail, One day 
I saw a jail.” Beulah: "Did you go in Uf” Evnni "I just 
%ve»t to look at it. People were in there.” Beulah; "AH alos/e?” 

Evan I "No, with my daddy. The children there have nothing 
to eat." Charles: "Then they die.” Evan: "IPheu they want 
to snake wee’wee, there are no toilets there.” Charles; “They 
have to do it on the floor.” All laugh. Charles says something. 

Evan: "There are no toys for them, is ifieref” Charles: "They 
get their hah- all dirty.” 

The fact that tliree final and irrevocable symbols of authority— 
parents, policemen and death—appear so frequently in the threats 
of aggressive children, and especially that they appear so frequently 
as punishments for aggressiveness indicates that physical aggressive¬ 
ness is often to them a "mortal sin." Yet this leaves us uncertain 
whether or not they arc much concerned about such ethical categories. 
True, threats of this kind arc not expected to be carried out and often 
are proffered as a part of an intellectual combat as much as a 
struggle for physical superiority. But where aggressiveness is threat¬ 
ened the worst punishments the child can think of are called to 
the fore. It was in this area that Evan’s attitudes were probably 
influenced to quite a large extent by another little boy in his group. 
He often sought this boy out for play and when conflicts arose many 
verbal arguments ensued. But Jerry, the other child, seemed to 
get as much real fun out of fighting as any child in the group; and 
when an argument was well begun he often became amused and 
interested with seeing how far threats could go—so that what might 
have started as a battle often ended with a twinkle in his eye. 

On one occasion he and Morris (with whom Evan often 
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made a threesome) had been playing together. Morris went 
over to Evan, said, "Take my shovel," and tried to snatch 
Evan's away from him. Evan held on to it and said "No." 
Morris: "You said / could have it.‘* Evan: "If'cll," At this 
point Jerry came up, pulled at Morris and said, "Dou’l have a 
fiffli/. . . . You’re a sissy." Morris; "Vm not." Evan: "JVlio 
hf" Jerry: "You are" Evan: "You liar." This threw Jerry 
and Morris together against Evan and both said to him, 
"You're a liar." Evan: "I’ll sock you in your eye." Morris: 

"I‘ll soeb you." Jerry: "III sock you in tvio eyes. I’ll give yon 
a black eye." Then, in a purely conversational tone, "You 
still can sec," Morris apparently becomes interested' in the 
intellectual side of the question, too, and says, "How?" Jerry: 

"You can see with a black eye." Morris: (putting a finger on 
each temple) "Not if it’s all the way from here to here." Jerry 
turns to Evan and says reas8uringly» "Anyway, don't worry, 

I’ll only give you one!’ Evan: "Vor whal?" Jerry; "for 
nothing." 

This attitude that fights and arguments are rather good sport was, 
of course, not limited to Jerry alone. But Evan, as will be shown 
later, was himself an intensely serious child, especially where his 
personal integrity was involved, and he also seemed to have a good 
deal of respect for Jerry. Hence with Jerry, lie was as likely to 
find fighting as much a matter of sport as rivalry and with him 
there were various friendly fights. An example was the following: 

(Evnn watching Morris and Jerry playing with blocks). 

Jerry says, "My blocks at home can make bridges." Evan 
repents. Jerry: "But these can’t, can they?’’ Evan: 'Wo. . . . 

I’m a foliccman." Morris: "Policemen don’t have flags’’ (Evan 
is holding a flag). Evan: "Sometimes they do!’ Morris: "No, 
they don't have to sail ^ags out, do they?" Jerry; "No.” Jerry 
approaches Evan and snatches nt flag. Evnn pulls it back, 
says, Wo, want me to slap you?" Morris: "If'anl me to slap 
you?" Jerry goes at Evan with block. All laugh, Evnn moves 
away. Jerry continues to go at Evan with block. Evnn: 'Wo, 
don't really, just try to." He runs around and Jerry chases liim. 

Thus, Evan, who to us said consistently to the end that hitting was 
"not nice” but that ‘Vou're supposed to hit back" had apparently 
by the spring of 1936 also developed a working attitude that fighting 
can be good fun. But again, since this was an attitude that was 
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learned from other children—probably chiefly from Jerry and cer¬ 
tainly never from an adult—it would not be likely to be expressed 
to an adult. In other words he seemed Co have two codes—one for 
use in front of grown-ups, another for use with his friends. Which 
was liis true attitude? Probablj', in this case, a little of both. 
To a certain degree they were alike in acceptance of hitting and 
thus should represent no great conflict. The fact that it’s "not nice" 
to do a thing does not necessarily stop a pereon from doing it, unless 
the authority that laid down the Uiw was so strict as to bring about 
real repression or could be always on the spot. In the nursery school, 
teachers, whether repiesenting themselves or parents, can obviously 
not be always on the spot, and we know that Evan’s father was 
trying to back up rather than break down physical means of defense 
on Evan’s part. 

Holden was the prime example of "getting away with things" 
in the nursery .school. The sheer number of his conflicts sliows 
that he had plenty of opportunity to evade the rules tcacheis and 
other adults laid down and put lus own morality into practice most 
of the time. But it is interesting that though gj'oup (i.e,, clu'ld) 
attitudes toward aggressiveness, and the prevalence of aggressiveness 
in the group, tended to make Nancy, a non-aggressive child, less rigid 
in her attitudes and more aggressive in Iier behavior, they seemed 
to influence Holden’s attitudes in the other direction. Though his 
aggressiveness was high in the fall of 1935 (he still was one of the 
smallest in the group and still apparently using his physical prowess 
to acquire prestige) his attitudes even on the playground (as in the 
experimental situation) were pretty mixed. It may be that his code 
includes a differentiation as to size: that it’s all right to hit children 
bigger than you, and not smaller. Note his part in the following 
discussion in the dressing room just after coming in from the 
playground: 

Faith says, "That ’ivas a very bad fight. Got my new Ant 
all—, the dirty boys." Bernard: "/ had a fight, too." Holden: 

"And I, too." Faith: "And I, too." Holden: "ITIiat hap- 
penedf" Faith: "/ was playing with a barrel and they pushed 
me over. I hurt myself and I cried." Holden: "Thru what?" 

Faith: "I told Miss Price." Holden: "Oh, how big were they? 

This bigf" (holding his hand up in the air). Faith: "/Vo, this 
big" (holding hand up as high as she can reach). Holden goes 
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Oji^er la chair, stiinds on it and holds his hand in the ali: "This 
higV Fnith gets «p on chair and holds hand high above her 
head: "This big." Holden; “Are they dovm. on ihe playground 
playing foolballf (a group of older boys always followed this 
group on the playground). Faith: “No, I’ll shoiw you." Ber¬ 
nard: "7 had a fight, too’’ Faith: "I know. ! saw you crying.” 
Holden; “And /. I did the same thing as you. I fell on a 
bucket ihe same as you.” Faith: "Yes, right over my head.” 
Holden; "IIoiu did you get oiiif” Faith; "I pushed it off.” 
Holden; "Why did he do it?” Fnith: "He did it for true.” 
Holden: Did he laugh?" Faith: “Yes." Holden: "Did be think 
it was funny?" Faith: "Yes." Holden: “it aveisn’l, It was 
bad." 

The influence of group pressure on Holden’s attitudes can be 
seen more directly in an incident in which Holden was offered a 
definite reward if he promised not to fight. 

(Grant, Nancy and Randall are playing together, Holden 
near), Holden says, “I’ll take all Ihe shovels," and lifts two of 
them. Randall: "No." Holden goes over to Grant and starts 
to take hU shovel. Randall: "No." He pushes Holden away. 
Holden: "Well, Tni going to take these two." Rnndall and 
Grant sny something. Holden: “Just for that, I'm not going 
to let you play with my truck." Grant talks about mice in 
apartment. Holden says: "Randall eau'l piny with my truck— 
so.” ■^an^a^i says vo Orani'. "Ht tan'l tome lt» your Chnsi- 
inas." Holden: "Can I come to your Christusas, Granlf" Grant: 

"I wrote your name." Nancy: “Holden can’t come, can he?” 
Grant: “Yes." Randall; "jVo, he can’t He fights." Nancy: 

“Can I come?" Randall; “Yes, you don't fight." Grant to 
Holden: "And yoji doss’t fight, do yon?” HoUlcii docs not an¬ 
swer, stands holding shovel. Rnndall talks about "woji’t be 
assy resting—work and read papers" Randall; "I got a desk 
ai hovic." Holden; "Well, / got a pen and I can write," Ran¬ 
dall: “Go away." Nancy and Grant: “Go away." Randall: 

“You can’t come in here" Nancy and Grant repeat. Holden 
Angers shovel. Grant says, "Foa look like n little shrimp.” 

. . . (lull) . . , Gmnt to Holden; “When you come to sny Christ¬ 
mas arc you going to figbi Rmdallf" Randall to Holden: 

“You would/i’t fight me, would you?" Holden: "No." Grant: 

"yoii (Randall) said you were going to fight, Randall," Ran¬ 
dall; “No, I wouldn’t fight him (he whispers to Holden}. 
Grant: "Evan can’t come.’’ Randall: "No, ‘cause he fights." 
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Thus it is interesting in Holden's case (as compared with Nancy’s 
case) that what appeared in the experimental situation seemed to 
be more a reflection of group pressure on his extreme aggressiveness 
than of parental influence, for his parents had imposed no specific 
restrictions. His mother may have appeared In the "not nice’’ state¬ 
ment but apparently in this case the group exerted parental influence 
as well. 

In this chapter we began by looking at the point of view of a 
parent of each child toward aggression, and considering this point 
of View in relation to other aspects of family relationships. We 
found tliat Nancy’s affection for her father doubtless conditioned 
her response to his pacifist tendencies; that Lila's sense of tlie im¬ 
portance of her parents may have accounted for siniilaiities in their 
view that hitting was sometimes necessary; that Evan's parents 
had confronted the necessity /oi developing restraint in Evan’s 
originally aggressive treatment of his little sister; and that Holden’s 
companionship with Ids older brother and father, with their joint 
participation in aggressive play ^vas quite as important as the state¬ 
ment that he had no objections to the use of force, but did object to 
fighting "without knowing what you’re doing." We saw that while 
parental patterns were likely to be closely related to what children 
said about fighting in the experimental situation, behavior and points 
of view on the playground differ from both parental viewpoint and 
from the child’s statement of his o\yn viewpoint. Nancy was more 
aggressive and Lila was more conservative than we should have 
expected. We also ob-served that children’s statements on the plaj'- 
ground reflected the emotional tone of the dramatic life situation 
where the statements to the experimenter were likely to be more 
moral. In no case did we find a clear duplication of tlie parents* 
viewpoints in the "mores" of the playground; so it appeared that 
all of the children in varying degrees had mixed attitudes and that 
their variations in statements and behavior were inevitable results 
of the necessity for making some adjustment ivith both home pres¬ 
sures and those of the playground group. In Nancy's case, parental 
pressure was against the aggression of the group; in Holden’s case, 
group pressure was against the marked aggression brought from 
home. 
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Summary 

This material on attitiides expressed to other children Indicates 
definitely that the simple fact that the experimenter was an adult had 
a good deal of influence on the attitudes expressed in the experi¬ 
mental situation through the adult's appearing as a reflection of 
parent or teacher. It indicates, also, how wide a spread of authorit)' 
a parent has. To a child every adult is partly a parent and the 
child seeks his approval just as he seeks the parent’s approval by 
saying what he thinks would be acceptable to the parent. But it 
indicates, too, that parents work on their own children through 
other cliildrcn. Certain group attitudes arc definitely parental 
attitudes and, as in the incident quoted above, the group can be a 
powerful tool of parental authority. But not always. For in other 
incidents above, there was discernible a kind of morality which never 
came from adults at all. It came, apparently, from the child's 
own experience in dealing with other children and did not seem 
to require further authority than the acceptance of other children 
to become well established. When these moralities (parent and 
group) differed, the resultant attitudes as expressed by the child in 
both word and deed held many apparent contradictions. Was this 
simply because rules mean very little to young children, so that they 
can easily shift judgments from moment to moment and yet be 
sincere in everything they say? On the contrary, all the evidence 
seemed to indicate that the child most conscious of rules and most 
serious about them was as mixed in her responses in different 
situations as was any other child. It seemed to us that the resolution 
of the discrepancies lay not in dismissing any conscious and consis¬ 
tent morality on the part of four- and five-year-olds, but in looking 
for the parts of the picture that would help to explain why apparent 
discrepancies occurred. In one case (that of Holden) it was stated 
that one strong influencing factor in the degree of his aggressiveness 
nnd his attitude toward aggressiveness lay in the fact that he was 
one of the youngest and smallest in his group and that he seemed 
to Use aggressiveness as a means of winning prestige. Similarly, 
in each of the cases we studied, the child's role in the group ap¬ 
peared to have a tremendous influence on his behavior towfii'd other 
children and on his attitudes toward all such behavior. This factor 
is discussed in the following chapter. 



IV. AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES IN 
RELATION TO THE CHILD'S PLACE 
IN THE GROUP 

Since aggressive behavior, and the attitudes toward it, vary so 
greatly from one child to another, it is permissible to look for the 
bases of these differences in the individual personality as well as 
in the general situation. Yet intermediate between "personality'' 
and "group situation" is a further important factor, namely, the 
way in which the specific personality may function in the specific 
group, i.e., the role imposed or achieved by the individual in rela¬ 
tion to the other members of the group. Intensive observation has 
shown this role, or social position, in the group to be extraordinarily 
significant for our problem—requiring, in fact, a full consideration 
of the child’s characteristic personality pattern as brought out in the 
group interactions. 

It will therefore be necessary for the present to leave the topic 
of aggression per se in order to sliow how it fits into the larger 
pattern of the child’s social behavior in his nursery school group. 
Whatever may be the roots of aggressive behavior and whatever 
may be the form of its expression, it plays a large part in the forma¬ 
tion and expression of the child’s social relationships. Not only 
does it influence the attitudes of other children toward him, but 
as these attitudes develop they in turn form a constellation which 
may lead to forms of behavior whicli might not otlienvise appear. 
This is true for tlie influence of the group as a whole, and for the 
influence of certain small constellations within the group. It is 
especially true of very dose friendships where rivalry and affection 
go hand in hand and contimially conflict with and reenforce each 
other. It is equally true at the opposite extreme, where funda¬ 
mentally satisfying friendships have failed to develop. 

In order to obtain some quantitative estimate of the child’s place 
in the group, a count was made, in the case of each of the four 
children for whom adequate records were available, of the amount 
of free-play time spent by him at each six-monthly period in social 
contact tvitli other children. In order to malce these scores com¬ 
parable to each other,'and also comparable to the scores on the 
total 1934-1935 group (8) (worked out in a previous study) they 
were reduced to pex'centages. The tabulation of tliese scores was 
done in the following way; 
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1. "Free play” time was taken to include all periods in which 
the child was free to make his own choice of activity. 

2. Since on each record a check had been made at every 30- 
second interval, this "inlervar* was taken as the basis of timing. 
A count was first made of number of 30-sccond intervals of "free 
play” time on each child’s record. 

3. A count was made of the number of the above “intervals” 
within or during which social contact occurred. The child received 
a tally if he exhibited the behavior in question during all or part 
of a given 30-second period. “Social contact” was taken to mean a 
real “interchange” between the child whose record was being taken 
and one or more children; that is, all cooperative organized play, 
sharing of material or activity, physical contacts, and conversations. 
This did not include “onlooker” activity or “parallel” activity unless 
social contact as defined above had been established previously and 
neither child had left the scene in the meantime. 

4. The child's social contact score in terms of number of 30'- 
second intervals was then divided by the total number of intervals 
of free play time, and the resultant percentage score on social contacts 
was used throughout. Tliese scores represent the percentage of his 
free play time that each child spent in social contact, regardless of 
what children or how many children he was with (Table 3). Thus 
if Joan has 100 intervals of free play lime, sometimes with one, 

TABLE 3 

The Social Contact Scores or the Four Children at the Three Different 
Time Periods as Compared with Those of the Total 1934-35 
Group in the Fall of 1934 ani> Spring of 1935 
(The values represent percentages, i.e., per cent of total 30-second intervals 
of observation time within or during which the child was engaged in social 
contacts with other children.) 



Fall, 1934 

Spring, 1935 

Fall, 1935 

Spring, 1936 

Nancy 


65 

39 

95 

Lila 


71* 

89 

85 

Evan 


62 

51 

73 

Holden 


53 

79 


Group (Av.)t 

35 

58 



(Range) 

06-7, 

13-8+ 

* 



*Here the rccoids were too few to consider this figure reliable, 
tThese figures were based on the total 1934-35 group, of which the four 
children used here were a part. Percentages given for this group ns of 
fall, 193+1 were based on 18 cases, in the following spring, on 16 cases. 
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sometimes with several children, and makes or maintains contacts in 
34 of these intervals, the score is 34 per cent. Several very brief 
contacts might have the same value as one contact lasting over several 
30-second intervals. 

TABLE 4 

PiiR Cent of Free Pi.ay Time Spent by Each of the Four Children with 
Every Other Cniro im the Total Group 


("Periods" 1, 2 and 3 represent observations made, respectively, in the 
Spring of 1935, Fall of 193S, Spring of 1936.) 


Names of 
children 
in total 
group 

1 

Evan 

Period 

2 

3 

1 

Holden 

Period 

2 3 

J 

Liln 

Period 

2 

3 

Nancy 

Period 

1 2 

3 

Nuney 

8.4 

4.5 

1.4 


7.7 

45.8 

54.9 

66.9 




Liln 

3.1 

5.5 


4.9 





15.3 

46,t 

39.2 

Nell 


5.2 





22.8 

22,1 

4.9 

10.6 

42.6 

Thelma 

3.1 

8.4 





17.0 

4.4 



30.2 

Alice 






2.1 



4.9 



Elaine 












Sally 






16.6 






Joyce 




1.7 





3.4 



Mary 


1.5 









6.5 

Carol Ann 








1.1 



3.2 

Faith 


3.4 



1.2 


8.1 

2.2 


3,7 

3.0 

Elaie 


2.1 



2.0 


2.1 

1.1 



7,9 

Marie 


2.6 

5.2 





21.8 



34.S 

Arlene 


1,5 



25.5 



1,9 



6.0 

Philomena 







12.1 



4,0 

10,7 

Evan 





12.9 


14.0 

2,5 

3.9 


4.2 

Bernard 


7.6 

17.6 


34.1 


10.5 



5.2 

8.5 

Randall 


1.8 

10,3 


10.6 


2.3 

2.2 


7.2 

21.5 

Jerry 

9.8 

7.1 

29.9 




5.1 

4.2 

17.3 


2.8 

Morris 

13.9 

5.8 

12.4 

2.9 


4.2 






Holden 

3.1 

6.0 

2.9 




20.8 



1,3 


Dick 


5.8 

1.2 








3.8 

Grant 

4,8 




8.2 


2S.0 

30.8 

21.2 

51.4 

17.6 

Denison 

4.5 



36.1 








Wallis 

5.0 



9.1 


4.2 






Kirk 26.6 











Carter 






4.2 






Henry 


3.7 

1.2 









Ben 



14.3 








2,0 

William 


4,7 

B.3 


28.6 



4,4 


1.3 

2,4 

Frank 


ll-l 

16-4 


20.6 







Alden 










1,0 


Sammy 









3.4 



Older 












children* 

9.5 

2,6 

3.1 

1.7 

4.6 


17.6 

1.1 

12.3 

24.2 

4.2 


*"0]der children" refers to the children in the four-yenr-old group in 
ihe year 1934-35, and in the five-ycar-old group in the year 1935-36. 
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5. Social contact scores were also made out to indicate how 
much each of the four children played with each of the other children 
in the group, regardless of how many children might he present at 
once, These were also reduced to percentage scores as above 
(Table 4). 

A. Beginnings of the Friendship between Nancy and Lila 

Proceeding from this quantitative statement, we shall need now 
to consider each child as an individual in relation to the group, indi¬ 
cating his characteristic group role, the sources of his friendly and 
hostile behavior, and his own attitudes toward such types of be¬ 
havior. We shall describe in some detail the relationship between 
Nancy and Liln, as well as the role which each of these children 
played with other members of the group. Other children will be 
introduced briefl)', partly for the interest inherent in their own 
behavior, but primarily for the sake of the light they throw upon 
variations in Nancy's and Lila’s behavior and attitudes with changes 
in their group roles. At the end of the chapter there will be a 
brief discussion of Holden, in order to show how mere age and 
size of other group members may affect a child's social behavior and 
his attitudes toward such behavior. 

If one compares Nancy's percentages of time spent in social con¬ 
tact with the average and range for her entire group it will be 
evident that Nancy was, in terms of this criterion, a highly social 
child. This was no doubt partly due to the fact that she had been 
in nursery school for some time and had at the start of the year 
already known some of the children in this group. But even taking 
previous nursery school friendships into account, she, during both 
of these years, stood very high in the amount of time slic spent playing 
with other children. In the 1934-35 study on her group in the 
fall of that year, she had ranked third among 18 children and also 
third among the nine who had been previously in nursery school; in 
tile spring of 1935 she ranked highest of 16. The records for this 
study made in the spring of 1935 were taken somewhat earlier than 
records made on the entire group for the previous study, which may 
account for the fact that she does not achieve as high a score in our 
records as in the records in the other study. (The tendency for all 
children’s scores to increase during the year was noted there.) In¬ 
crease in age undoubtedly accounts to a large extent for the steady 
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increase in her scores during the year 1935-1936. Still, to find 
even a five-j'car-old child who spends 95 per cent of her time in social 
contact indicates a very high degree of sociability. 

Lila’s scores show that she also was a very sociable child. It is 
interesting, however, that in the spring of 1936 period when Nancy’s 
scores continue to increase, Lila’s did not increase, and, in fact, 
showed a slight decrease. As may be seen in Table 4, each child 
spends a large share of her time with the other, but in this last 
period Nancy’s interests are somewhat more widespread than are 
Lila’s. S]]e include.^ more children in her play and for longer periods. 
The figures are indicative of a change in the relationship between 
Nancy and Lila at this time: Lila is showing a steadily increasing 
desire for Nancy’s companionship, while Nancy has a wider spread 
of interest and is not so concentrated on her friendship with Lila. 
What actually appeared to happen in this case was as follows: 

By the fall of 1934, i.e., the fall of the year in which this study 
was begun, an apparently firm friendship had grown up between 
these two children. They spent much of their time together (shown 
in a previous study) and rarely had arguments or disagreements. 
Both were imaginative, verbally gifted children with similar interests 
and abilities; they spent many hours in happy, cooperative play. 
Excerpts from an observation record taken for this previous study 
arc quoted again liere to present a picture of them together at this 
time ; 

Lila nnd Nancy playing ball. Lila holds the b.-]}!. Nancy takes 
it, snys, "Hey, wait, I want to . . LUa hxigs Nancy. They 
hug cAcli other, laughing. Both tumble down and laugh. Liln 
picks up some beads and says, "Look at those'’ Nancy takes 
them, sayi"Let’s find the colon.” She lays them on the ground 
and counts the colors. Liia says, "Listen: (counting the beads) 
l-2~3-4-5-6-7-8-9'10-tl-12.’‘ Nancy puts the beads around Lila’s 
neck and says, "You’re a hahy, aren’t yott" . . . Nancy puts dirt 
on Lila’s shoes and laughs. Lila says, "Get a hrush. Here's 
lotue.” She puts dirt on her own shoe. Nancj' says, "Naw give 
vie the beads,” Slie tokes them, says, "You be the mother aud 
shine viy shoes.” Lila rubs dirt on Nancy’s shoes. Both inugli 
and mb the dirt. 

Nancy gets up. Lila says, "Lei’s go away, yes” Nancy walks 
off. Lila gets the ball. Both go to boards on ladders, Lila 
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says, "Hire’s our hottse." Puts ball on board. Ball rolls ofF 
board. Lila gets it and returns, says, "Listen, Nancy, the ball 
loeiil oiK the •windoto" Both laugh. . . . Lila picks up beads, 
says, "Let's go to Ike shoemaker’s." She drops beads. Nancy 
says, "Yes." Both go off, Nancy talks about shoes, then sits 
down on block and aays something. Lila anys, "Shall / clean 
your shoe?” Nancy, "JVo, / clean yours." Lila: "I'll he the 
shoemaker viau." . . , Lila and Nancy go to tlie garage. Lila; 
"Here's a bed." She climbs on blocks in packing box, Nancy: 
“Here's mine," lies on chest, Nancy: "Morning time!" She 
gets up, goes over to Lila and says, "Good siiorTiing, Lila, 
fp'ajit to get up?" Lila; "Yes," gets up. Nancy goes over to tii' 
cycle, gets on, says, "Daddy’s going to ’issork.’’ 

During the observations made for the preseni study in the follow¬ 
ing spring, Lila was absent too much of the time to judge very well 
what was taking place in the relationship at just this period. When 
records were taken of Nancy’s social behavior, Lila was usually 
absent, and very few records of any kind could be made relating to 
Lila. A few scattered incidents, however, seem to indicate that at 
this time the friendship is still very definite. For example, when one 
is allowed to get up from rest to resume play, the other wants to 
come along at the same time. In one instance during a rest period, 
Evan comes over and says to Nancy, "'You can get up." Lila gets 
up and says, "Me too." Nancy; "So may Lila Smith because I 
limit her to" On another occasion Nancy is sent to the nurse to 
have a sore eye examined, and Lila says to the teacher, "Then may 
she play?" Their ability to cooperate and to find mutually interest¬ 
ing imaginative play also appeal's to be as outstanding as before. 
Witness the following play: 

(Lila and Nancy are both on handcar, have been hav¬ 
ing some difficulty with it.) Lila says, "ire’ll have to 
have turns by ourselves ‘cause we both can't go." She 
gets off, then starts to get on. Nancy: "No, I’ll have my turn 
and then yon." Lila: "All right. I’ll walk beside. Put your 
feet on the pedals." Nancy tries to go, says, "My feel are too 
big." Lila; "I'll show you." She gels on; "Can’t move with 
the pedals—thesi we push like that" (with feet). Nancy: “All 
right." Lila gets off, Nancy gets on. Lila: 'Wo'ur I leave il 
on and get on to there, see?’’ Nancy pushes with feet, Lila 
walks beside her.-. . . (They have now changed and Lila is 
on the handcar, Nancy walking beside her.) Nancy says, 
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''Where's the loo-ttm Aor»?" Lila; “Just pretend it’s on 
here.” Nancy 1 “Too-ioo.” Lila: "No, Pm supposed to do it.“ 

Nancy: "/ mtisf be the policeman." Lila: "All right.” Nancy: 

"And he heis n horn — tooo toooooP Lila: "What does that 
mean?” Nancy; “Slop and go. Toaaa Taaoa.” Lila; "What 
does it mean?” Nancy: “Go.“ Lila rides. ... (A few min¬ 
utes later they exchange roles.) 

Alike as these children seem in their interests and abilities, in their 
capacity for having a good time, and for enjoying each other and life 
in general, the most interesting feature of the friendship was that 
they were in many ways as different in personality as two children 
can be. This did not appear so much when they were together, but 
it came out markedly when each child’s contacts with the other 
were compared with contacts with other members of the group. 

I. Lila 

An analj'sis of a 15-minute record for Lila as early as February 
15, 1935, shows clearly personality trends whicli became still more 
marked later. This record was taken one day in the playroom, and 
at its start Lila was sitting at the piano playing while Thelma, n 
child of her age, was standing looking on. Jost this situation 

in itself was characteristic. 

Lila was addicted to talcing the center of the stage, and, 
especially with submissive children as Thelma was at that 
time, fond of giving orders nnd directing the action. Lila says, 

"Let’s get n book, let’s get a story book, shall ovc?" 

(This again is characteristic: what she means is, "I’m going 
to get a singing book,” but she has a habit of making her actions 
sound as If the other had a choice in the matter, which he 
seldom had.) Both the children then go to the hook shelf. 

Lila says, "This one.” Thelma, “No, this one." Lil.i: "Let’s 
get lino. No, let's get three.” (In this she has cooperated by 
not Insisting on her choice alone—that she could cooperate well 
was already seen in her play with Nancy.) 

They both return to the piano, Lila with two books. She sets 
them on the lloor. Thelma seta her hook on the music rack 
(note cooperation again) and Lila sits in the chair. Thelma 
stands beside her. Lila points to book and says, "What does 
that say?” Thelma, "1 don’t inow.” Lila says a long string of 
nonsense syllables, then says, “Novs let's sing it. Say Ifiis.” 
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Liln sings, "Ln, la, la/' and plays piano, (Note now how Lila 
is definitely taking the reins in her hands,) This is continued 
with both singing, "La, la, la“ Lila then turns the page and 
says, "That says, — 'Letterman, leiterman, leliennan, look at 
the letterman' Now shall we sing itf" She sings and plays, 
while Thelma stands looking around the room. Lila says, "Now 
turn the page." (This, too, is characteristic. Thelma does not 
seem to be cooperating adecfuately and Lila brings her back 
by commanding her into the activity.) Thelma turns the page. 

Lila: "That says, 'Letlerman.' Now sing." Lila sings and 
plays, then says, "Now wt/re going to do a different one." She 
turns page, looks closely at words, points to them saying non¬ 
sense syllables, 

Thelma gets down and looks under the piano. Again Lila 
brings her back sharply; "You’re not supposed to look in there." 
Thelma gets up. Lila plays and sings. She drums very fast 
and both children laugh. Lila turns the page, says, "That’s 
just reading, so read that." Tlielma, "So was the other one" 

Lila: "A^o, that was singing," (Thelma was right. There 
was no music In the book, but this may have been just imagina¬ 
tive play on Lila’s part.) Lila says, "Let’s sing" Lila drums 
on the piano. Tltelma hums, looking around the room. Lila 
again brings her back: "You're supposed to look at that," 
pointing to the book. This sort of activity continued for sever.al 
minutes, Lila right along taking the whip hand. Then Nell 
cornea up and stands on the other side of Lila, sucking her 
thumb. Lila says, "Get away, we don't want you. This place 
isn't for small girts like you. Get away. I'll kick you." She 
stands up and kicks at Nell. Nell moves away, (This exclu¬ 
siveness was somewhat more violent than in most instances, 
but agairt It w’as characteristic of Lila to be exclusive.) 
Tlielma then looks over at a teacher who is wiping up tomato 
juice from a table and says, "Lrla spilled her toinato juice." 

Lila characteristically defends herself with haste and shifts 
the blame: "/ couldn’t help if. It wasn’t my fault. It was 
Miss Curtis's fault. She filled the cup too full." 

Here and throughout the records, Lila’s aggrc.ssiveness appears in 
part to be an expression of a need to dominate. Indications that 
she wanted things pretty much her own way, and wanted to be the 
center of attention in one way or another, came out in all sorts of 
situations and in all sorts of ways. An unusual degree of interest ’’n 
personal appearance was one way in which it showed itself even 
at this time. 
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”Scc my nice frelty smoeV she said to the observer one daj’. 

"H has iioo pockfls. Nice and prelly." Varlntions on this 
theme appeared constantly. 

Interest in herself and the details of her personal life were 
frequent, often to the boredom of other children. ‘"Did you 
come alone?" Ei^nn saya to her. "No/’ replied Lila, "My 
daddy hroughl vie. My daddy said to my mother, 'If you get 
up and get Lila ready. I’ll take her to school,’ My inoilier 
snidj ‘Thank yon,' so my daddy brought me. See?" ‘Evan turns 
and walks away. 

Aggressiveness appears also, in a broad sense, in her tendency 
to be somewhat officious in her relations with other children, with 
rather unsatisfactory results. 

On one occasion she went to the sandbox and said to the 
world around her, ‘‘Yon better not get /« this sandbox, 'cause 
I’m going to have a big cake and use the sand all up.’’ Wallis, 
who was near by, simply walked off. Holden came up, and 
Lila repeated the above to him. He turned and walked off, 

To the world in general she continued, "And if you need any 
sand, tell me and I’ll give it to you.” A moment later she said 
to Sally, who was in the next sandbox, ‘"If you need any, ask 
iiic, 'cause I have sugar and you don't, Yon have just flour 
and pancakes and thafs no good,” (To this Sally paid no more 
attention than did the other children.) 

She had a hnbit, too, of getting what she wanted by tech- 
niqiic.s which appeared a good deal more generous than they 
actually were, As in the following instance, other children 
were by no incaiis .<ilow to see just what the situation held 
for them. A good example is the following; She was sitting 
on a sled and said to Holden, "‘Holden, vaould you like to pull 
me on the sled? You may if you like to.” Holden came to 
the sled and Lila said, "Pull me this way.” Holden pulled her 
a short distance. Lila said, "This way," indicating a different 
direction, but Holden went straight on. He pulled her to a 
spot of bare ground and said, "Not pall you?” Lila: ''IPell, 
turn that way and go down,” Holden, "No, there." fie drnti[)ed 
the rope of the sled and went away. Lila called after him: 
"Holden, I said you could pull me if you like to.” Holden paid 
no attention, 

She wns generally quite a restless child, as evidenced by her be¬ 
havior during rest periods. She would throw lierself around, play 
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Viflth hcj’ fingers, giggle and talk with other children, and rest quietly 
only when she had her thumb in her mouth. The small number of 
?|f|q^i^:j:aken at this period, however, makes generalizations on her 
'^jehavior Worth while only as they point to later developments in 
jltfhavior. Moreover, material given above obviously shows that the 
side of the picture was not the only side. Her imagination, 
^Intelligence, wide interests, and knowledge of social techniques when 
was disposed to use them in an appropriate manner attracted 
other children as much as her bossiness and unusual degree of self- 
interest irritated them. She could certainly be good fun, whether in 
rather mature imaginative play as instanced with Nancy above, or in 
more light-hearted slapstick comedy, as instanced on one occasion 
by tile play witli Holden in the snow. They jumped around in 
it, falling and tumbling about, with much giggling and merriment. 
But the characteristics which were likely to be socially attractive 
occurred largely when she was with Nancy; with other children her 
less attractive qualities came out more often. Thus the whole basis 
of aggressiveness varies with the kinds of social response encouraged 
by specific personal relations. 


2 . tfanc}) 

In Nancy's case, however (we still refer to the spring of 1935 
period), the same characteristics that appeared in play with Lila 
appeared in almost all other situations as well. She had an amaz¬ 
ing amount of social adaptability, being able not only to engage 
in rather mature imaginative play, but to adapt to almost any 
level. Just as Lila enjoyed sliding on the ice with Holden, a 
younger child, Nancy had fun rolling in the snow with Joyce, 
also a much younger child. An outstanding instance of her ability 
to make just the sort of social approach that would win the other 
child is shown in the following: 

She walks up to Nell, who is- sitting on a sled, and takes 
up the iopc, “You vtanl me fo pull you? Huh? Yes? Nell, 

‘lo/tul me lo full you?” Nell says nothing, just sits, (Nell 
was at this time very shy and afraid in her social relation¬ 
ships,) Nancy said: "I’ll pull you,” and began to pull the sled. 

Nell then said; “0//, it’s jHOwi»/f. f^e like s/ioiu, dar/'t we?” 
Nancy: "Yes, If there’s too much snow I'll make a snow viiiii.” 

She pulls the sled and Nell laughs. 
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It is interesting to see how easily and gracefully she won Nell's 
intetest and provided a happy few moments for a th’dd who was 
not at all an accepted member of the gioup and was having great 
difficulties socially. 

Another helpful characteristic was that without conflict Nancy 
could restrain her own wants in order to cooperate with another 
child. For example, Nancy and Ruth one day were on tricycles. 
Nancy approached Ruth, at which Ruth said, "No, I covie.'“ Nancy 
held her tricj'cle back out of Ruth’s way as Ruth went past. Our 
impression is that most children of her age in a svtaatiorv like this 
would at least have had some comment to make about it. There 
were many other similar occurrences. An instance in which, when 
asked for her tricycle by another child, she replied, "Til give you a 
turn when I'm through,'' Is further evidence of her abilit)' to l:andle 
possible difficulties in a mature way. As noted above, she was a 
non-aggressive child, and in situations which often aroused others to 
fury she would usually simply state her case in a mild manner. For 
example, when Holden came up to the scc*saw on which Nancy, 
Lila, and Alice were playing and leaned on the end so that they 
could not move, Nancy simply said, mildly but firmly, "We cant go," 
Holden immediately stood away. 

Another quality which probably attracted other children lay in 
her ability to go right ahead enjoying herself even when she was 
entirely alone. An example of her phantasy play when alone was 
given above—the "pansies and roses, oh dear father" incident jan- 
other consisted of pretending she was making a fire in the snow: 
"Znt" sweeping her arm through the air: 

"Nonj the fire is out. I’m going to make some fire. Deeper 
snow and ’water." She picks up a piece of ice; "/ vuist wake 
some fire" She rubs and pounds it on the ground: "There's my 
fire coming out. Watch out 'cavse souiething will burn you. 

. . . See, it's burning you. The fire's coming out. I'm going 
to sit on the engine and see how it is," She sits backward on 
her tricycle, "I must gel a match ,"—And so on, 

It is Interesting that this ability to carry on in real imaginative play 
was not only a direct attraction for other children in their wanting 
to join, but seemed in general to be a characteristic of those children 
who made friends readily. 

For use in all situations she had a repertoire of little social pat- 
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terns which, though relatively superficial, managed also to lend a 
certain charm. "Thank yoa^ "Good mormng!" and similar pat¬ 
terns occurred frequentl5' in play as well as in general conversation. 
‘'Ohj good morning, thank yon very inuch/^ she sa5's on one occasion 
when she pretends to be getting out of bed in tlie morning. It must 
be admitted that these social patterns made her sound sometimes 
more like a little old lady than a four-j'ear-old child—but a little 
old lady with a good deal of charm. 

Added to all these qualities was a certain maternal tenderness that 
showed itself sometimes in anxiety about others' distress, One of 
the younger cliildren in the group is crying, saying, "I ivant to go 
see Janet." Nancy says to the teacher, "What does she want to dof" 
Later when the same child cries again, Nancy saj's, "TVhatf What?" 
This characteristic shows even in imaginative play by herself. She 
tucks her doll in a carriage, saying, *'Yon'l! get snoiu on you, it's 
so cold. . . . Uow, darling, it's all right" She even concerned herself 
with the discomforts of grown-ups, real and imaginary. On a cold, 
snowj'^ (lay she turns to the observer and says, "Yon shouldn’t be 
out in such cold, snout, you ktiow it?" And in the phantasy play 
referred to above, in which she was pretending to make a fire In the 
snow, she again turned to the observer and said, "The fire’s gelling 
you. Better stay mtcck farther (away) near the door.’’ (This 
latter incident may have been partly due to a feeling of pressure 
because of the observer’s constant presence near her. It may have 
been a means of trying to relieve this pressure by getting rid of the 
observer.) Lila and Nancy were alike, however, in that their 
S3'mpathies did not carry very far. Neither, on most occasions, 
showed more than casual concern in others’ distress; and at times 
they could be quite cruel and heartless in plaguing other children 
almost to the point of desperation. This comes out especially clearly 
later in their rivalry with a certain otlier child in the group. 

We have, on the whole, painted a very flattering picture of Nanej^ 
She was generous, cooperative, friendly, interesting; had a wide 
range of interests and abilities and, especially toward her best 
friends, she showed on occasion a good deal of sweetness and tender¬ 
ness. Naturally, however, she, like every other child, had her 
moments of ruthless individualism when her particular desires dom¬ 
inated everything else. On one occasion, for instance, she goes up 
to some boards where Alice is playing, says, "/ want (a go there," 
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and simpl}' pushes Alice out of the way. On another similar occasion 
Carter pushed Alice off. Alice turned around with a threat to 
Nancy, who was also playing there, and pushed Nancy. Nancy 
pushed her back, saying, ‘TU knock yoK dozvu/’ and chased her 
across the playground until the teacher stepped in and called a halt. 
But these were rather rare moments, and Nancy had in fact for some 
time been known among the teachers as the “model nursery-school 
child.” It was our own view, however, that at this time her 
“model” behavior was partly due to a certain amount of anxiety; 
that her mildness and lack of aggressiveness were related, at least 
in part, to some underlying conflict with regard to aggressive be¬ 
havior. Her behavior in the experimental situation—the serious¬ 
ness and intensity of her exposition on parental authorit)^—tended 
to confirm this feeling. 

B. The Lila-Nancy Relationship in the Fall of 1935 Period 

The above gives a representative picture of these two children 
in the Spring of 1935. In the following fall tlie friendslup between 
them was still very strong, as evidenced by the figures. Lila spent 
55 per cent of her time with Nancy, Nancy spent 46 per cent of her 
time with Lila. (The percentages differ because of different use of 
total free play time by the two.) In other words, they still showed 
a great amount of interest in each other. There were other very 
direct evidences of this. For example, on the d.ny when Nancy was 
playing ball with a teacher and another child, Lila came up and 
Nancy said, ”C/rH Lila play, too?” In another instance Nancy de¬ 
fended Lila's material by saying, "It’s Lila's” to a child who was 
claiming it. They were also quite affectionate and sympathetic to¬ 
ward each other; hugging and kissing each other, though not frequent, 
was not unknown. When Lila gets into trouble, Nancy sympa¬ 
thizes with her about it. Lila, for example, wants to take her sled 
upstairs alone when another child insists on helping her. She be¬ 
comes quite upset about it, and whines, "I want to.” Nancy says 
to her in a very sympathetic tone, "Don’t cry about it” When, in 
a game, some cliildren jump on Nancy, Lila leaps to Nancy's defense 
with, "DantI Don't!” They continued to enjoj' each other’s 
company in dramatic play, in see-sawing together, and in other 
similar activities. Their little social patterns were as much in 
evidence as ever. Who could have guessed tire age of the two chil¬ 
dren in the following incident? 
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Nancy and Lila are in the bathroom, washing their hands. 

Lila anys, "Nancy, coulti you reach up and get a towelf" 

Nancy, "Yet, I could" Lila; "Thank you" Nancy gets towels 
and passes them around. 

When they were together, their attitudes toward other children 
were varying. In one case they tried to help out a child who was 
at this time so extremely shy that she was very unhappy. 

One of the teachers had started playing bail with her (Elsie), 
and Nancy and Lila had joined them. Elsie got the ball 
and walked toward them, holding it in her arms. Nancy said, 

"You gel jar'.her away" (in order to throw it). Elsie: "I don't 
waul to." Nancy looked at her, said, "Lei’s play." Elsie hid 
her (acc in her shoulder, moved back. Nancy turned to Lila and 
said, "She doesn't play" Elsie put the ball down and moved 
farther away. Nancy and Lila picked up the ball and began 
to play, Lila said, "Now you throw it lo lha! Hille girl," Nofcy 
threw the ball to Elsie. (Elsie watched, but made no move 
and they continued with their play.) In another case, how¬ 
ever, they quite definitely excluded a third child, Nancy and 
Lila were playing together at one of the tables in the play¬ 
room with a set of colored tiles. Evan come over ond said, 

"You know what kind goes here—square ones like these," 
putting some in. Lila: "Listen, we want to do it ourselves," 

Nancy: "fk'e can do U our own way." Evan watched for a 
moment, then went away. 

One gets the impression, however, that tlie personality differences 
between the two children have become at this time even more marked 
than before. Lila's individualism appears more, even with Nancy, 
while Nancy tends to be more and more polite with Lila. For ex¬ 
ample, Nancy see Lila making snowballs, comes up and watches her. 

Lila says, "Look, I made a snowball." Nancy: "Make one 
for me, phase, ’cause J can’t do it." Lila: "Ifs ice." Nancy; 

"Can I have a piece, toof" Lila: "I just rolled it up. You 
ca7i do that." Nancy says something. Lila: "Shall 1 make 
one?" Nancy; "Yes," Lila picks up snow. Nancy says, "Do 
yon mind if I tnAjr the snow ’cause I have to have ilf" Lila 
gives Nancy ball of snow. Nancy: "Thank you. Do you mind 
if I lake the snow ’cause I’m going to have a big pitef" —And 
so on. 

With Nancy, Lila seems to be more dominating, and more often 
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directly leads Nancy. She even succeeds in leading rule-conscious, 
law-abiding Nancy into deviltry. On one occasion when they are 
supposed to be playing outdoors, Nancy and Lila sneak inside and 
crouch on the stairs, giggling and. keeping an eye out for the teacher. 
When the teacher comes in after them they hide. Slie spots them, 
tells them to go out and goes out herself. They simply sneak into 
another hiding place, Lila leading Nancy on with; "This is a safe 
place. Nobody will see m.“ This goes on for almost 10 minutes 
before they are finally compelled to give up. 

It is difficult, however, to give a clear picture of the full relation¬ 
ship between Lila and Nancy, since by this time so many other ele¬ 
ments were entering into the situation. One of these was a fast¬ 
growing friendship bct>veen Nancy and a little boy in the group, 
Grant. This was a very interesting relationship, but a difficult one 
to analyze. Grant gave every evidence of being a very insecure, 
timid, anxious, socially inept cluld, though he was one of the oldest 
members of the group and had entered nursery school a year earlier, 
As shown by the figures, this friendship had begun in the previous 
year. In the spring of that year, according to our records, 23 per 
cent of Nancy’s time was spent with Grant. (During part of this 
period Lila was absent, which explains why the figures give a higher 
percentage of time spent with Grant than with Lila.) By the 
lall of 1935, this percentage had risen to 51: in other words, Nancy 
was now .spending more of her time with Grant than witii Lila. 

C. The Nancy-Grant Relationship 

The relationship between Nancy and Grant seemed on the whole 
to be a mutually dependent one. Grant, for his part, seemed to be 
a rather timid, helpless child who leaned on Nancy as a child leans 
on his mother. When he had a problem to face, he was apt to be 
completely helpless with it and could depend on Nancy to help him 
out. Nancy certainly, for a time at least, seemed to be the center 
of his universe. Whatever Nancy did was perfect. As n part of 
the routine, overalls and play suits were always taken off when the 
children came indoors after the free play period. When Nancy, for 
some reason, did not take hers off, then Grant's stayed on, too. 
Even when told by the teacher that they should be taken off, he 
sa 3 's, "Noj 'cause Ntmcy has hers on." When they played games with 
a group, he always wanted Nancy to be given the chief role; for 
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example, "I want Nancy to be the gingerbread mmi'' Nancy, in her 
turn, watched over him and took care of him. When she secs an 
older cliild threatening to run into him with his tricycle, she tries to 
shove Grant back out of harm’s way. 

When he wants some material and doesn't know how to 
get it for himself, she gives liim hera; Grant says to Mnncy 
and Lila, who are io the sandbox, need a shovel." Lila: 

"Take the hig shovel!' Grant; "No." Lila; "Then you’ll have 
to loaii" Grant: "Please, I need a shovel." Nancy says, "I'll 
find you one!' She goes to toy-box, brings back a pail: "Here, 
use this." Grant: "No." Nancy then gives Grant her shove! 
and uses the pail herself. Like all mothers, she had occasion¬ 
ally to discipline him. One day she had a piece of paper in her 
hand. She tore a little piece off and gave it to Grant, then 
tore off more pieces and gave them to him. She then gave 
Lila a piece. Lila said, "Which gels the biggesti" Grant; 

"I do, 'cause I'm five," Nancy gives Grant anotlier small piece. 

Grant: "Give me this piece (the biggest Nancy has), ’cause 
I'm fve!' Nancy: "yoit have lots of pieces!’ Grant; "/ vjant 
the biggest piece ’cause I’m five!' He snatches at Nancy’s. 

Naricy pulls back, puts a small piece in his lap, Grant then 
throws all his pieces in the sand, to which Nancy simply com¬ 
ments, "Then you can't have a»y."—But immediately picks up 
the pieces he dropped and returns them to him. 

If this had been purely a one-sided relationship, it is doubtful if 
It would have lasted and would have become as strong as it did, 
But Nancy probably enjoj’ed mothering him, and definitely seemed 
to miss him when he was not around. When she was told to go 
for rest, s)ie would sai', "I want Grant to come" When Jjc was 
absent from school for a few days, she would look forward to his 
return: “Grant 'is coming back to school tod-ay" Even when the 
greatest strains possible were put on Nancy’s affection for him she 
continued to stick to him. He had very few activity interests, and 
did everything that a child could have done to dampen Nancy’s 
enthusiasm without providing an 5 '^ good substitutes. The following 
succession of incidents was characteristic. 

Giant and Nancy are wandering around the playgiound. 

Grant says: "Lefs think," (What shall we do,) Nancy: "I 
know, let’s play ball," Grant; "Thai's no fun." Doth stand 
looking around. Grant: "Lefs ihiuk," Naucy; "I knoiv, let's 
play house" Grant: "No, that's no fun either." 
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Nancy and Grant are wandering around. Nancy goes toWiird 
jungle gym. Grant says, ’‘Let’s not play on the jiuiffle gym.’’ 

They both sit doivn on ledge by fence. They watch other chil¬ 
dren and talk about them. Then Nancy gets up. Grant says, 

"No, let’s not go now, lefs think what we’ll do." Nancy sits 
down again, 

Grant says to Nancy: "J^hat do you want to play?" Nancy: 

"On the scc-saiu.” Grant; "No, I don't want to play on \he see¬ 
saw. iriiat do you want to play ilicnf" Uiacy. "I don’t hioiv.'’ 

They both sit looking around. 

Grant says, "/ know what.” Nancy; "If'/iat?" No answer. 

A moment later Grant says, "I know what," N.mcy: "ff^hal?" 

No answer. Nancy: "What, Grant?" No answer. Nnucy: 

"I know, let's play store," Grant consents and they go o(I. 

After another similar incident, Nancy quite naturally grew 
fairly impatient with Grant's "Letfs think," and snid, “Yon 
think a little bit. J told you one, so now you tell me one un¬ 
til Vie decide." Naturally, however, it was some time before 
any decision was reached. 

How is it that a friendship could have survived .such onslauglits 
as the above? The only way that it could have survived was in its 
having a more deep-seated value than has been shown so far. Tlie 
very fact that iii the above incidents Nancy did not simply walk away 
and leave Grant in the lurch, so to speak, showed that she was a 
cliild who was rather easily led and probably found some security 
in being led. And the main way in which she was being led by 
Grant was in providing a new form of activity in her life, which, 
.since the age of about two, she had not dared undertake alone. It 
was to her, judging from tlie excitement and glee that aUvaj's ap¬ 
peared with it, a glorious adventure—that of being aggressive with 
malice aforethought. It was shown above how seldom she was ever 
aggressive without backing. She also showed real timidity in many 
different situations. "When a child lifted up his hand with a 
threatening gesture, she shrank back fearfullj'. When two boys 
teased her by poking shovels at her, she again slirank back with 
no effort at resistance. As they poked at licr they joyfull}' chanted, 
"Kill, hill, kill,” to which Nanej'^ responded by turning to Grant 
wltli an anxious, "They really don’t mean killing, do theyf" Timidity 
showed even in situations involving physical activity. Though she 
could climb with ease, any shakiiiess of apparatus or any activity 
in whicli precise balance was needed, seemed to frighten lier away. 
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In playing on a board, it suddenly snapped up; she looked startled 
and retreated from it. Even seeing another child in a precarious 
situation brought the same reaction; a child wlio was standing on 
the see-saw next to lier almost fell, and Nancy gave a decided start 
though the child involved showed no fear at all. 

Now the fascinating thing about the relationship between Nancy 
and Grant, considering what happened later, was that Grant was 
just as timid as Nancy. It does not seem too fav-fetched to assume 
that a highly aggressive child who attacked other children with ham¬ 
mer and tongs would probably have frightened Nancy away rather 
than led her on when it came to aggressive play. But Grant was 
as timid in his aggressiveness as was she. He simply was more 
experimental. For one thing, when with someone with whom he 
felt perfectly secure—that j?, witli Nancy—lie takes to play at aggres¬ 
sion. He inaugurates a “bang-bang” game with her, consisting 
of swishing his arms and feet about and saying, "Bang bang" To 
this Nancy reacts first with her characteristic timidity. When he 
kicks out toward her, she withdraws from him. He kicks out again. 
(There is no danger of his actually hitting her.) Nancy withdraws 
and shields her face with her arm. Grant says, "PFhy do you pni 
your head so far awayf I’m not doing anything to you" Apparently 
this reassurance was all that was needed, for Nancy then began 
“bang-banging” with him. Soon the “bang-bang” game becomes 
a twosome with both enjoying it, and it appears over and over in 
their play. Later this develops into still more frank fighting play. 
One day when they are taking their coats off in the dressing-room, 
Grant says, '‘I'll hit yoiij" and Nancy repeats. They then both slash 
tlieir coats at each other, laughing. When a third child comes in, 
they do the same to her but are stopped by a teacher. 

When this aggressiveness is turned onto otlier children, however, 
it follows just the pattern that one might expect. Grant, with his 
experimental attitude, leads Nancy into attacking other children 
hut, since he is timid, he uses timid techniques: poking, shoving 
slightly, etc. Nancy, being equally timid, and also new to the game, 
starts out with equally hesitant means of attack. The following 
instance was typical of the kind of aggressiveness into which she 
was led at this time. 

Grant s.iy8 to Nancy; ‘"Lei’s tear someone cioiwri." Nancy: 

"Yes" Grant; "There she h with the hat on." They both 
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nm off and Nell follows them. They rim up to a group of 
children including Thelma. Grant says, “Here they are." 

All three begin to shove and push Thelma, Nell doing it the 
hardest, and Nancy doing more threatening than actual push¬ 
ing, For a moment they stand back and look at her. Grant 
then whets them on with, “Tear her coat doivn" Again they 
stand and look, Nell then pushes her. Nancy and Grant watch, 

, then approach and both give her a little sho've. Grant says, 

"She can't fight very luell.*’ Thelma, who up to this time had 
simply tried to hold them off, with no counter-attack, begins 
to cry and hits back .at Nell, then hits Nancy. Nancy laughs: 

"Slin fighied me just a viome7il ago." Thelma cries and hits 
out at her. At this point the teacher intervenes. Even when 
they nre on the warpath they will retreat and even hide be¬ 
hind each other when danger threatens them. For example, 
when they were on their way to the battle cited nbovc, Evnn 
approached thorn holding a skate and said, “Tfl punch you with 
the skate," to which Grant replied, 'Wo, punch Nancy" nt 
the same time turning to the observer and clinging to her. 

Evan tinned to Nancy and said, “VU punch you, Nancy." 

Nancy said, 'Wo.” As Nell approached, Grom said, “Punch 
Nell." Evan just grinned and walked away. 

Nafurnlly, it is not likely thnt overnight Nancy would become an 
aggressive child., Though she obviously seems to find this aggressive¬ 
ness fun, ?lie .still very definitely refrains from physically hurting 
another child, and usually finds that a few moments of it are enough, 
“'Tearififf Thelma down" became for Grant pretty much of a fixed 
idea for a time. Whenever he got into one of his "Lei’s think" 
moods liis thoughts usually turned to either this or the ‘‘bang-bang" 
game, with the latter often merging into the foiTOer. 

Here they are again, but nvte how quickly Nancy loses real 
interest. They me both running around, clawing at the air 
and roaring. They approach Thelma, and do this nt her. 
Thelma smiles. Grant says, "tPe have sharp, haven't •wef" 
Thelma looks at them. They both claw and roar, Grant 
picks at Thelma's knee and Nancy picks at her shoe. Grant 
says, “Now do like this." They both wave their arms around, 

Nancy picks at Thelma's knee. Grant says, “Miuiixe Mouse!" 

Both run off to fence and sit there. Nancy says something about 
“eat her." Grant: “No, heller w/iit, ‘cause she's ’wiggling a lot. 

Shall lue tear her dontin a lil'Ie Nancy. Nor 
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does Uev timidity vamsK overtiigkt. Slie now enjoys making 
threats, but she docs not carry them out. For example, she 
and Grant together go up to an older boy avho is holding a 
hall, and say, ”/V/ knock that ball out of your hand~<ujov}!" 
—dicn they scamper back to the sandbox. 


D. Influence op the Nancy-Grant Relationship Upon the 
Nancy-Lila Relationship 

Hqiv does this intci-tlepeiidettcc of Nancy and Giant affect the 
friendship between Nancy and Lila? Grant is definitely more 
interested in Nancy than in Lila and yet, as shown by the figures, 
Lila is much with Nancy. The only alternatives for Lila in lier 
attitude toward Grant are acceptance, rejection, ox conflict. At this 
period there is ,no feeling that Lila is afraid of her standing with 
Nancy. She appears to feel reasonably secure in Nancy's affections. 
Tor a time, anyway, this situation therefore becomes a real three¬ 
some, Note the triangular affection in the following incident: Lila 
and Nancy arc playing togetlicr, when Grant comes up and chats 
with them. Nancy turns to Lila and hugs lier, saying, '"Sweetie." 
Grant hugs them both together, repeating, "Sweetie" then Nancy 
kisses Grant and they all hug each other. Note also how Lila 
accepts Grant as against another child in her play with Nancy. 
Lila and Nancy are sec-sawing, with Phyllis, one of the older girls, 
and Grant standing near. Lila says to Phyllis: "PFe don't want to 
be pushed. We can push ourselves. But Grant may push." Grant 
then, pushes the see^saw. 

Undoubtedly in this relationship both Giant and Lila are pivoting 
about Nancy, and Nancy with complete impartiality seems merely 
by the steadiness of her affection for both to hold the situation to¬ 
gether. When possible clashes arrive she deals herself out in equal 
portions. 

GrfiiU, Liln, and Nnncy are all together in the sandbox. 

Grant says, "jVrtwry, da you vtant to go home luitli ruef" 
Nancy: ''I go home ’With Lila." Grant: "ff'/ien ’ivill you have 
time to come to my hoasef” Nancy saya something unintel¬ 
ligible, Giant: "I want two days. You eoiild go to Lila's 
ioinorrow.” Lila: "No, my Mother planned it and wp don't 
want to sfoil har plans." Nancy; '‘Then tomorrow I'd be free 
and could go with you. Grant," 
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III spite of the apparent rosiness of the situation, however, the last 
incident along with others of its kind lent the feeling that conflict 
was bound to arrive sooner or later. We may even suspect a minor 
sort of death wish for Lila on the part of Grant. One day when 
she is absent and Nancy says, wonder where LUn is/' Grant re¬ 
plies, "Perhaps she has a cold —or whoopinff cou/^h. Because rvlioop- 
iiiff coughs last longer than colds/" It is possible, however, that this 
situation was also being held together for a time by the fact tliat 
though Nancj' really ruled the situation by being the pivotal child 
in it, Lila could temporarily rule it by commands and suggestions. 
By being a more openly forceful child she could get the others to 
follow her. Lila suggests that they all play in the sandbox, to 
which Grant chaiactcrlstically answers, "No." But when Lila acts 
as If she did not hear him, goes to the toy-box, selects her toys 
and takes them to the sandbox, Grant and Nancy follow right after 
her like puppies. 

E. The Lila-Nancy-Grant Relationship as Affected by Nell 

When affections are as strong as these were it might be imagined 
that Grant would have provided more competition in tliis situation 
since, as sliown above, the tic between him and Nancy liad become 
a rather strong one. Part of the reason why he did not was be¬ 
cause still another very important force was entering Into the situa¬ 
tion to hold Lila and Nancy together. With the increasing interest 
in, and confidence in, overt aggressiveness on Nancy’s part, and 
with developing rivalries and gangs throughout the group there 
was also the gangster spirit to hold Lila and Nancy together, espe¬ 
cially in one particular situation: LiU and Nancy vs. another girl of 
about theiv age, Nell. This "ganging up" against another child was 
often as much for sport as with any real aggrc.ssivc feeling behind 
it, but it tended to develop strong loyalties. 

This was the way the rivalry developed; Nell had entered this 
group in tlie fall of 1934 when Lila and Nancy were already "old” 
girls. Nell had had a very difficult time adjusting socially, and had 
not been accepted by the other children. Most of the time she 
liad been very shy and quiet. When she did come out of it, it was 
usually to fight with another child with n persistency and dogged¬ 
ness that did not appeal to other children. In the fall of 1935, Jiow- 
ever, she appeared to be a much more normal child, anti only then 
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was making definite efforts to win friends. Obviously, her tech¬ 
niques were not always of the best, and she chose a difficult situation 
to break into: the friendship between Lila and Nancy, 

The relationship bet^veen her and these two girls now (in the 
fall of 1935) tends to follow a regular pattern. The three of them 
may get along well together for a few moments, but almost in¬ 
evitably some minor conflict arises (often provoked by Nell, who 
was a tease and always watching her interests), Lila picks up 
on it to taunt Nell, and the three of them are soon into it hammer 
and tongs. The following was a typical example: 

Nancy was busy for a short lime, during tvliich Nell and 
Lila played together on the sec-saw. Lila then left and Nell 
and Nancy see-sawed. Lila came back and asked to join 
them, Nancy: "I'U move up here." She moves forward, Lila 
says, and gets on behind Nancy. They hold Nell up 

and bounce her. Lila says: "Nancy, you get further up" 
Nancy moves forward. Lila: "Let's lake turns gelling al Ihe 
cud and <wc'U get off each time." Nancy: "fJoio can youf l‘ll 
get on Nell's end, and you here, and then —Liln: "No" 

Nell gets od her end, and Nancy immediately gets on it. 

The teacher comes up, speaks to them about going in soon, 
and goes off. Nell follows her, then returns. Lila: "No, Nell, 
yon can't get an." Nell: "1 tuatil lo." Lila: "No, you're loo 
heavy." She and Nancy see-saw. Nell stands agninst the see¬ 
saw, Lila says, "Nell, don't touch it, you might hurt yonnelf" 

Nell pushes Lila in the face. Lila: "Don't/'* Nell: "I'll get a 
policeman and put you in jail.’* Lil.i repeats this, and both con¬ 
tinue to tlueaten each other about policemen and jnil. Nell; 

"I'll get a gun and shoot you.*' (Nancy is all the time simply 
watching.) Nell; "I’ll get some guns.*' Lila laughs; "Yes, do. 

Just pretend.” Nancy says something unintelligible. Nell 
goes over and pushes Nancy’s arm. Nancy; "Stop." Lila; 
"Smack her." Nell goes over and hits Lila, Lila starts to 
cry. Nancy. "Don’t cry, LUa.” Lila cries and yells for the 
teacher. Randall says from nearby, "I’U give her a inhiick.’’ 

Lila: "Yes, give her a good whack.*’ She laughs, R.-indall 
chases Nell around. Nancy laughs, "Give her a good whack." 
Randall and Nell run back. Randall picks up a broom and 
chases Nell around, threatening her with it. Nancy oiul Lila 
laugh. Nell runs indoors; and Randall comes over and pushes 
see-aaw while Nancy and Lila sit on it. Nell then calls from 
an upstairs window, "Now you can't slap me. Vm upstairs." 
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Randall, Nancy, and Lila look up, "fVhere is she?" Lila calls, 

'‘Then ’lue'll get up there and whack you." Nancy repeats. 

They' continue to see-saw. Nell again comes outdoors and 
approaches them. Liia says, "JVhack Nell." Nancy and Lila 
bounce on see-saw and laugh, “Give her a whack." Lila: ‘Tm 
going to get Randall to give her a whack," Nell runs Indoors 
and Lila and Nancy follow. They go ui>staira, In the school- 
room, and look around for her. They find her in the dressing- 
room, laugh and say, “Give her a whack—w^il find Randall 
to do it." At this point the teacher sends them awfly. 

These conflicts almost alwfi 5 's begin between Nell and Lila. 
Nancy, true to form, is generally more pacifists, more apt to accept 
Nell into her play (Just as she accepts everyone) but as the battle 
waxes, just as in the incident above, she gradiially slides into it, 
enjoying it and taking more and more of a part. As in the aggres¬ 
sive incidents shown under Grant'.s leadership, she actually docs 
little of an active aggressive nature, but finds it apparently more 
fuel to the excitement of developing .aggression, In another inci¬ 
dent in rather a different situation note how the same patterns 
recur, though with certain variations. 

Nancy and Lila arc at the tabic in the playroom, playing 
with the colored tiles. Nell comes up and says, “Can I help 
you flay?" Lila: “No, <wc want to do it ourselves" Nell; 

“I ktiam it." She touches tiles. Lila: “IRell, I don't want you 
ia play." Ne// upsets Lila’s flics. Lila; “You bad girl/" She 
hits Nell. Nell hits Lila. Lila hits Nell again. Nancy sits up 
as if to hit Nell, but doesn’t. Nell gives Llln a hard whack 
on the he.id. Nancy puts her hand on Lila's head where .she 
was hit; Lila cries and calls for the teacher. The teacher 
comes over and speaks to them. Nancy says, “She shoiildri'l 
have mussed it up." The teacher goes off. Nell: ‘7 to 

play." Lila: “No, you can't" Nell: “Then you can't conic to 
see me." Lila: “iVell, ]'ll come anyway," Nell: '7'll pit! you 
in jail." Lila; “You don't know where the jail is, anyway." 

Nell; ’771 tell the policemnn and he’ll put you in jail." Lila 
then gels the teacher to Intercede. It is tinally settled by Nancy 
with; “Lila, would you like to play with me six days and I 
with you jj'.v days and with Nell sin days?" Lila responds: 
"Longer than that because we (Nancy and Li1n) arc twins." 

(We suspect that Nancy’.s peacefulness in this case was due to 
the proximity of the teacher—she tvas a verr- Law-abiding child.) 
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With added time, Nancy takes more and more of an aggressive 
part. In one instance she even tries to start the fight. 

When Nell approaches them, Nancy says. “Nell can't have 
any (turn on the sled), can shef" In smother, though at the 
stai't she tries to protect Nell, as the excitement rises she 
really nltncks her physically. Grant, Holden, Nancy, Lila, 
and Nell had been playing “doctor," with Nell the patient, 
prostrate on the ground. Grant kneels on top of Nell and says, 

“I‘ni heepiiiff her tlotwii." Lila: “You lie here and do il.“ Nell 
calls, "You'ic hurlhiff me.*' Nancy says, “No, don't do it." 

Giant gets off, Holden gets on top of Nell and shouts, "Nell, 

Nell’ (trying to get her attention). Nell does not answer. 

Nancy aaysj ’’I'll give her—” and goes up .md pokes her. They 
all shout, "Nell, Nell, Neil, Nell.” Nell does not answer, Nancy 
pokes her again, (hen shakes her hard, then gets board and 
pokes her with it. Lila hits Nell. Nell gets up and starts to 
run off, Holden, Nancy and Grant chase her, Lila running 
behind. They nil pull her dosvn and get on top of her. Holden 
says, "Lei's lasso her." Nell gets away and runs to the teacher. 

These last two incidents followed all of those quoted previously by 
more than a month, showing the developments which took place with 
time. We have picked out only a few as examples, There were 
many similar to them. As the role of each child in the group 
develops there are new incentives to aggression and new outlets for 
its expression. 

No relationship, however, is a simple one with a single direction, 
and the stronger the feelings the more likely is this to be true. 
Nell, in spite of her social ineptness and her enjoyment of teasing 
and annoying others was a pretty good sport and Lila and Nancy 
both seemed to like her. Sometimes one, sometimes the other, would 
stand up for her against the third, bringing the three of them into 
line. On one occasion, when Nancy and Liha were again sce-sawing 
and Nell was putting her hand on the see-saw, Nancy said, "PVatch 
out for your fvngersf" Lila replied, "She^s just touching the end. 
That's all right." (This “Watch out” or “You might get hurt” 
usually meant "Get away.” See other similar incident above-) The 
same thing occurred in another situation in a more obvious way. 
The three children were in the dressing-room removing their wraps. 
Nell said, "Look, isnt this a pretty dressf" '"Oh!” said Nancy, in 
a tone wliich definitely seemed to mean, "How horrible!" Lila, 
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however, said, "YeSj I iliink it*s nice" and Nancy's attitude changed 
completely: "A pretty belt" she said, "and buttons, too." Lila: "I 
like the buitovs best" One instance was even noted in which Nancy 
and Nell together reproved Lila. This was in the wash-room, Lila 
said: "I washed wy face" Nancy: "You shouldn't" meaning "This 
iant the lime for that" Nell repeated, '^‘^Yon shonldni." Lila: 
"It doesn't matter." Nancy then, as usual, swung around: "It 
doesn't matter" But Nell persisted; "Yon shouldn't." Lila 
stamped her foot: "It doesn't matter." TJic case and unconcern 
with whicli Nancy could swijig back and forth in her stand was 
probably one reason why she never got quite so deeply involved in 
such rivalries as did Lila. 

That in this triangle, too, as well as in tlie Nancy-Lila-Grant 
situation, Nancy and not Lila was the pivot is shown by the fact 
that on an occasion when Grant and Nell were together and Lila 
approached them with, "Who wants to play pivipinp ropef they 
both simply looked at her and walked away. 

Y. Outcome of These Relationships in the Succeeding 

Period 

By the spring of 1936 much of interest for the aggressive side of 
the picture had taken place in Nancy’s and Lila’s relationships. 
According to the figures, Lila now spends 67 per cent of her time 
with Nancy, a very much laigei amount than with any other child 
while Nancy spends 39 per cent of her time with Lila (the total 
social play time varying from child to child); and large slices of it 
also with several other children, the highest being with Nell—43 
per cent. 

This last figure is interesting. It means that, though the patterns 
of rivalry with her still flourish, the rivalry includes ns much affec¬ 
tion as real hostility. It is now a matter of tradition and five-year- 
old ethics more than aggressiveness. Frequently now the play with 
Nell, though always involving flare-ups, is also very amicable, and 
for longer periods. Nell even on occasion joins Lila and Nancy in 
rivalry against others. But both Lila and Nancy have extremely 
high scores on amount of time spent with other children at this 
period, Nancy’s having shown a steady increase to 95 per cent, but 
Lila’s having decreased slightly from 89 per cent to 85 per cent. 
Nancy is no longer so exclusively Lila’s bosom companion as she 
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was during 1934-35. In the fall, her area of real friendships had 
already begun to spread. Now it has spread even more widely. 
Furthermore, certain personality clianges seemed to have taken place, 
all in the direction of greater security and self-confidence and in 
the strengthening of patterns which were already attractive to other 
children. The period of insecurity as evidenced by her timidity in 
certain situations (sec above) and by her being led into inactivity 
by a cliild like Grant now seems pretty well over. When conflict 
situations arise, instead of fleeing from them, she now handles them 
calmly and firmly, anti yet at the same time in a way that does not 
seem to irritate other children. On one occasion she joined a group 
on the jungle gym, only to be greeted with: '"You cant play, Nancy. 
Cm she playf (This was one of the boys with whom she had 
little contact.) Evan, however, stood up for lier with, "Ya, she 
can."' This precipitated an argument between the two boys—to 
which Nancy paid no attention whatsoever. She stayed on the 
jungle gym until she felt like going somewhere else, and that was 
all there was to it. 

In a conflict with Lila she was even more casual. Nancy was 
carrying a barrel over to the toy liousc, when Lila said, "Give it 
to vie^‘ and tried to pull it out of her hands. Nancy hung on, while 
Lila kept on pulling, saying, "Just a viintete, just a ?ntiiute, 1 zua7tt 
to show yon'* (how to get it to the toy house). Nancy still held 
on and Lila pulled vigorously until she finally pulled it out of 
Nancy's hands. Nancy said nothing, simply watched her. Lila 
put it on the ground and kicked it, trying to make it roll along. 
(It was obviously not very successful.) "What a funny way," said 
Nancy, in a mildly disapproving tone. She picked it up again and 
went on her way. When she wanted to get something that someone 
else was using, she was persistent and did not give up till she had 
it—but first she always made sure of the rights in the matter and 
then, used the most peaceable possible means under the circumstances. 
In one situation it seemed to her that .'mother child, Arlene, was 
hogging too many of the sand toys. Nancy’s first method of attack 
was to point this out to Arlene: "You have too many things." When 
this produced notliing more helpful than "No^ / haven't" Nancy 
stepped hack for a few moments and seemed to survey the situation. 
Finally she went to the teacher and calmly stated hei' case: "I told 
Arlene she has too many things." With the teacher, she returns to 
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the scene of notion: "Ymi got thisj and this, and (his,” etc., . . . 
"Yori better share sovie.^* With the teacher watching, Arlene gives 
in and hands over some of her toys. It is interesting that even 
when Nancy used a not-too-popiilar technique—telling the teacher— 
she never seemed to arouse the animosity of other children. Prob¬ 
ably because she was almost always right- 

But it was not only in conflict situations that a greater degree 
of relaxation and security appeared. In all situations, she was no 
longer so intensely serious and in many waj's showed an increasing 
sense of humor. Jokes, giggling, mild fibbing (with evident pleas¬ 
ure) cropped up more and more. They seemed to supplant a 
strange confusion of fact and phantasj', of, it seems to us, anxiety 
and conflict, which had previously frequently appeared upon occa¬ 
sion in her conversation. Unfortunately, her “story" phantasies 
were usually so confused and delivered whh such speed that it was 
hard to obtain a verbatim record. One of the best was about "a bee 
in onr bathroom," This followed a discussion between Charles and 
Lila as to whether fairies were real. Lila said they were, Charles 
said they weren't. Lila insisted they were, because "I see them under 
toadstools" Charles capitulated on this: "Under toadstools, yes, 
you re right. Also they live in trees." This started Nancy on her 
story, much of which could not be followed. The essence of it 
seemed to be that: 

I snw a bee in our bathroom today. Father didn't know liovv 
Co get It away. He got a paper and finally caught it and tlircw 
it in the toilet. It came up, and then it came up again, and 
Father got it and threw it out the window, . . , Then it came 
back up from the cellar. ... So Father came to the park with 
it, and it still came back and came back all the time. . . . Then 
I wet my hands and Father iHiln*t know it, but it still came 
and he didn’t know what to da" 

Now Nancy’s departures from reality are much move normally 
cliildlikc. She tells the teacher she has had her tomato juice when 
she hasn't, grinning when Grant shorvs her up; and apparently 
enjoys turning to good use the fact that the teachers have always 
tended to believe what she said (after all, she was “the model 
nursery school child"). She now likes ribald jokes in wJiicIi she 
never indulged before. Lila starts with, "1 wet my bed Iasi night, 
ha ha" and Nancy tries to go her one better with, "I wet niy panties 
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last nightj ha ha“ (We wonder, though, whether this is not 
partly age development. Bathroom activities did not seem to strike 
any of the children m this group as particularly funny until they 
got along toward their fifth birthdays.) In many ways, however, 
Nancy shows a much greater capacity for light-hearted fun than she 
did before. "Cannot—can so, cannot—can so; 1 did—yon dididt, 
1 did—yon didni"; motifs such as these, accompanied by much 
laughter were more in evidence. Her play, as will be shown in some 
incidents later, had an air of gaiety about it the majority of the 
time now as compared with the earlier seriousness of her demeanor. 

Her standards for her own behavior, up to this time fairly rigid 
as compared with most children, have also shown a decided slacken¬ 
ing. On one day, she spends 15 to 20 minutes rubbing dirt on her 
hands and gloves: "Look at ?/iy hands, hot diggeiy, aren't they 
terviblef" and with great pleasure proceeds to make them more 
’'filthy" (her term), This was continued in the face of all the 
strongest possible admonitions. Evan says; "Better not tell your 
wother or she'll spank you in the nose." Marie tells her: "My 
mother might scold vie" Nancy herself says, "My father zutll scold 
me. You know why? 'Cause tny father likes things clean" This 
latter was true, and Nancy had always before seemed to “like things 
clean," too. But even with this self-reminder, she went right on 
getting dirtier and dirtier, with apparently no qualms. Another 
evidence of this slackening of standards was mentioned above—her 
fibbing. This, too, seemed a highly pleasurable activity. 

She still has many interests and enjoys many kinds of play. The 
diversity of these can be seen in the various incidents quoted above; 
to this is added increasing verbal interests. She loves now to hold 
real “discussions" with other children. One of these was with Dick 
on the subject of their future careers. It starts with their crouching 
on the see-saw and Dick's sitting up again to remark: 

not good for you. Too much blood gels in your head." 
Nancy; "Yes, too much blood gets in your head, Dick's 
telling the truth by saying that, aren't youf" Dick; "Are you 
going to be a nurse mshen you grow uft" Nancy: "A nurse or 
a doctor." Thelma (on the see-saw with them) ; "yort can't 
be a doctor." Nancy: "Yes, there's such a thing as a lady 
doctor." Dick: "Yes, I think I'm going to be a doctor." Nancy: 

"I could be a dancer or a singer. I could be a singer" Thel¬ 
ma: "A singer sings." Nanqr: "A dancer has to —, I’d be 
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sick/‘ . . . Dick says somcihing about getting miirricd, Nancy: 

"I've ffoi a time to wait, too w/rfsy." Dick: "In about j/.v more 
years you'll be — let's see," Nancy: "Five." Dick tries to count 
lip. Nancy: "IFhen I'm ten, ifll be fve years." Dick: "In ten 
years you'll be fifteen, in five, tea." Tlielma: “Yes, atid the 
same vjit/i me ‘cause I'm five" Dick: "And when you’re leu 
and ten mare you'll be twenty. fF/ieit you’re fliirty-uine or 
thirly-eigltt like vty father. " Nftncy; "Thirty-eight years fs'oin 
when I'll be teu. Pit be an old lady!" Dick’. "fPhen you’re 
fifty-two." Nancy; “JVow, and a »ni7h'o« years after tiini I'll 
die." 

She continues to have the attractive social patterns of an adult 
("excxise me,** "thank you just the same**), but now finds them a 
little boring at times. One day when playing in the sandbox with 
Thelma and Marie, Thelma gives Nancy some dirt. 

Nancy says, "Thank you, Thehita. Now Marie, that's 
enouf/h.‘‘ She gives Marie some pebbles. Mark'. "Thanit yon, 
Nancy." Thelma puts some dirt In Nancy’s pail. Nancy: 

"Thank you, Thelma." She says to Marie, "Don’t say 'thank 
you’ when I give you pebbles, please don't." 

She is unusual in the spontaneous enthusiasm of compliments 
handed out to other children. For example, she goes over to Carle- 
ton who has climbed on top of a box, and says, "Carleton, I think 
you're a good balancer." Or she "tastes'* Thelma's sand "cake" 
and says, "Oh boy, it tastes good. You're a good baker. You're 
the best baker in the whole wide world." Furthermore, she still on 
occasion shows a genuinely sympathetic interest in others, She tries 
to save Nell from having wooden saw horses piled on top of her by 
saying, ”No, it zuill hurt, won't it, Lilaf" She says to Dick, who 
has taken a tumble, "Oh, that’s too bad, istft it?" She comments 
oil Elsie's absence with, "I hope she hasn't a cold, don't you?" 

Slie is obviously not "perfect." She is quite naturally likely to 
be self-satisfied and self-righteous. When she voluntarily ofifers 
to help another child put her play material away, she points this 
out to the teacher. On another similar occasion, the teacher suggests 
that Nancy help take some of the toys to the toy house, even though 
Nancy had not herself used them. Nancy does so, remarks to 
the teacher, "Aren’t I good?" A few moments later she suggests 
to another child tliat be do the same thing— "Because I thought if 
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you were (using the blocks), you should come and help.*' On one 
occasion when Lila liad been as usual “going after" Nell to the 
point of making Nell cry, Nancy points out, ''Did yon say Tm sorry 
to Nellf" She is also, with all her strength, a little intolerant of 
others’ weaknesses. "Could you take off my trousers without my 
shoes coming off?" llernarti asks Nell one day when they are in 
the dressing-room removing wraps. "No/' says Nancy sharply, 
"Don't ask everyone to do everything for you." Lila, on the same 
day, has difficulty in getting her play suit off: "Oh, I can't get this 
off.'' Nancy, who has hers off, says piously, "Mine were quite hard 
too, Lila" 

But the sum-total of Nancy’s i>ei-sonaUty characteristics made for 
a definite popularity in the group. Friendsliips that Nancy had 
established earlier continue while many others grow apace (Table 4), 
She has much less exclusive interest in LiLi and Grant. In fact 
with Lila there are more minor conflicts due to changes in Lila 
as well, which arc to be discussed later. We find Nancy even getting 
bored with Lila's conversation sometimes. Lila is, as so often, show¬ 
ing a high degree of self-interest. "Once I had my picture in the 
newspaper." Nancy retorts, "I know. You iell me every dny" 
We also find Lila discriminating against Nancy in another child’s 
favor. Lila is washing at a wash-basin, when Nancy comes up 
to wash with her. Lila pushes her away with, "No, Randall is going 
io wash with me" (Nancy characteristically simply says, "All 
right," and goes to arvothcr basin.) This does not mean, of course, 
tliat these two do not often get along very well together, just as 
they did before, but one feels that there is now more strain in this 
situation. 

With Grant, she plays vciy much less (18 per cent of her time 
as compared to 51 per cent in the fall), and though she is still fond 
of him, she seems to look on him now as pretty much of a weakling. 
Randall tells Nancy to bring Grant to him. She goes over, but 
Grant looks frightened, squeals and runs away. Nancy returns to 
Randall with, "I didn't ivant to get poor Grantie because he was 
crying"; then, after further dclibei'ation; "I'm going to get poor 
Grantie and tell him I'm sorry." She is a little less eager to do 
things for him than she was. As in many earlier instances (when 
Nancy helped him out), Grant wants a special toy, but hasn’t the 
courage to make a great effort about it nor the ability to adapt his 
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desires to wliat he can get. Nancy tells him, '"Yonll just have to 
do without" She is willing to help him If he will accept a substi¬ 
tute, but when lie won't, that is that. 

G. Changes in the Nancy-Lila-Grant Relationship 

The triangular situation between Nancy, Lila, and Grant is now 
a highly variable one. Grant is occasionally excluded by Lila and 
Nancy, as on the occasion when Lila ant! Nancy were staging a 
play. 

When Grant came np, Lila said, ’‘I'm sorry, but you enn't 
play,” Grant said, "But Bermrd u here- . . . JVhy can't 
I be hi ilf" Nancy says to Lila: "jire opc goitiff to have 
three or twof" Lila: ‘‘Two.’* Nancy: "Then, Grout, yon can't" 

Grant; "You have to have a boy." Lila: "Bernard could be one 
bay." A little later Grant tries again with, "Why don’t yon 
have four pcoplcf" but lie gets no answer. 

There arc times when the three of them have delightful plnv 
togetlicr. On one occasion they arc in the sandbox, Nancy and Grant 
sitting on the ledge, and Lila sitting in the sand. 

Nancy says, "This must be the country house," Gront con¬ 
tributes, "And Lila's dewnsfa'irs" (in the sandbox, while they 
are in the ledge). Lila says something about "telephone" and 
continues to play with the sand; then says, "They telephone 
from upstairs 'when it's very important." Nancy says, "You 
know Ito'ui Gi‘<t«W/rtlAfr used to telephone? They had n bell 
in the kitchen and the breakfast room from Gi'audfat/iei''s room. 

When he rnntj the bell they ’voould hear U and come." Lila 
looks at her, then pretends to dial and aaya, "Is this Nancy?" 
Nancy! "Yes." Lila: "Could you come here for a iniuute?" 

(Both arc holding their h.'incis to their ears as If telephoning), 
Nancy: "No, ‘cause I'm baking a cake and it’s almost dojie. 

Could you wait a second?" Lila: "I didn't mean now, at twelve 
at night 1 want to tell you something." Nancy: "No, ‘cause 
then I'm asleep." Lila: "Then — f" N.incy: "OK." Lila; "To¬ 
morrow night at twelve?' Nancy: "No, not any night." Lila; 
"Eleven?" Nanc3'-. "No." LilaJ "Tea?" Nancy; "No. I can 
at nine." Lila; "/’// icH you Me best thing, at nine in the morn- 
ing'’ Nancy: "At half-past all righi.” Lila; "Yes, hnlf- 
past m’jri?." Grant has been listening while they cany on their 
telephone conversation, and now lie says, "You knaw where, my 
ding bell is? Here. Ding!" Lil,i stands up and says, "Yesf" 
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Grant says, "Yfn have U staj deeiitutairs" and Lila sits down 
again. She and Grant then converse on the “telephone," with 
appropriate gestures. . . . Thelma cames up and speaks to Lila, 
and then when she leaves, Liln “piclcfl «p the phone’': "Bttuezz" 

Nancy “answers" nnd says, Lila; "Is this l^ancyi" 

Nancy: "No, this is Gratif,'" Lila: "Ho you kaovj where she 
if?" Nancy: "No,” Lila; "Is she outV Nancy: "No." Lila; 

"Is she in bedf" Nanc?! "No, she wesii ant.'* Grant then calls, 
with the “phone” at his car, "Helh, Lila" Lila answers, "T/iis 
isn't Lila, it’s Naiicf." Grant: "That isn’t Nmicy.” Lila: "Yes, 

'll is, yon can't tell by voices at all." Nancy giggles and Lila 
says (still on the “phone”), "/ hear someone giggling, who ij 
itV’ They all giggle, and Lila sayg, "/f'j Lila giggling over 
ihe-phone." Ylin<sy."This is Gfastt giggling." Lila says to her, 

"Hello, Grant." They all giggle. This continues for some 
time, with much tnerrimetit on the part of all, 

H. Chantgks iw thb Nancy-I/ILA-Nell Relationship 

With Nell, the friendly rivalry continues almost unabated, though 
Lila takes even more of a leading part and Nancy is sotne\vhat less 
active in it. It is somewhat more verbal, with the fact that Nell 
“tells fibs" and sucks her thumb, appearing in almost every incident. 
Again examples of this rivalry were so frequent that we can only 
give as example a mere fraction of all that went on. 

In one case, Lila, Nancy, and NcH were iri the sondpile. 

Nell started to take some of Nsney’a sand and Lila said, "No, 
don't." Nell: "She said I Could" Lila c.nlls to Nancy, "She's 
taking all ikat," Naniy returns and says, "I don’t niiud. I 
said th? c«d<t.'' L.U^'. "OK. I'll give her this." Nancy eays 
aometliing. Liln says, "No, ’’cause she fells fibs." Nell: “/ <io 
not." Lila says something. Nancy: “Don't give her as much 
'eansB she tells fhs" She aays something else nnd gives Nell 
some sand. Lila looks at Nell's hands, says, "That's nail Polish. 

She slioutdn'l have it 'cause she sueks her thuinh, aba, she sucks 
her thumb,*' Nancy says something about thvimb-sucking. Lila 
an/R, "Yes, atsd have to go to the hospital, too." Lila snys, 

"Let’s not play here, shall wef" Nancy gaya something, manipu- 
Intcs pnii of sand, Lila takes a little snitch of sand from It. 

Nell says something. Nancy aay% "No, 'cause Nell tells fibs and 
sueks her thumb" Nell takes n snitch of sand from the pnn. 
Nancy puts it quickly under the ledge of the sandbox. Nell 
tries to reach iioder. Lila Says, "Pinch her/" Nell pushes at 
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Nancy and Nancy piisKcs Nell. Nell runs off. Lila and Nancy 
Bhout, then Lila says, "Sh^s coming hack.” Nancy pushes sand 
up around the pan under the ledge. Thelma says, "Fix it.” 
Lila says, "i'ii chase her" She goes off. Nancy continues to 
pack sand around pan. Nell approaclics, then runs off, LUa 
running after her, Lila shouts, ”Vm chasiug her” Marie comes 
up and says something. Nancy continues to pack sand around 
pan and then says, "fVill you help me fix ihisf” Lila rung up 
and says, ”I‘m chasing her" and then runs off again. Nancy 
answers, "J3ll right," and she and Marie pnek sand around the 
pan. Nancy says something to Thelma about "(ells fibs" Lila 
comes up and says, "She put sand hi hfiss JVilson's shoe uuhen 
she ran past, and she cetiahily doesn’t deserve any." Nancy 
aaya, 'Wo" and Lila goes off. .. . Lila aaya to Nancy, "I scared 
her to death." Nancy: "Oh hoy/" Nell approaches. Lila 
chases her while Nancy and Thelma watch and laugh. Nancy 
puts the pan under the ledge again and packs sand around it. 
She watches Nell ,and Lila and then says, '7 want to tell Min 
Smith something. Here’s some cake for you," and gives sand 
to Marie. Lila comes up, then runs off again. Nancy packs 
sand around the pan under the ledge nnd talks to Mnrie in b 
low tone. She gcU up and goes over to Liln and Miss Smith 
and says, ‘'Let me chase Neil." Nell runs off and Lila and 
Nancy chase her. Nell’s shoe falls off and she sits down to 
ffx it. Nancy runs up to her and pulls at her. Lila dances 
up and down, singing, "Hell lost her shoe." Nancy and Mnrie 
join in, Nancy goes up to Nell nnd pulls at her. Miss Smith 
says, "IFait a minute." Lila whispers to Nancy and Nancy 
answers, ''/111 right," and approaches Nell, Lila says, 'Wo." 
Both approach Nell. Miss Smith 8.tys, "Give her a head start," 
Nell runs off .ind both chase her around the plnygi'ouud. Nell 
runs to Miss Smith. , , . Nancy goes over nnd pulls Nell. Miss 
Smith says, 'Woiw let Nell chase you." Nancy says, "No, 
’cause nie're having a fight ’cause she —Nell and Miss Smith 
go off. Lil.i whispers to Nancy. Both chase Nell again and 
Nell nin.s to Miss Smith. Miss Wilson suggests that they play 
hide-and'Seek and that Nell be "It." Nancy nnd Lila say, 
"Yes." 


Nancy sometimes even defends Nell against Lila. One of the 
most fascinating incidents in this rivalry situation occurred when 
(probably largely inspired by the teacher's appearance in the situa¬ 
tion) Nancy completely reversed her usual attitude toward Nell 
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and piously showed Lila the righteous road. Lila’s about-face, too, 
gave as vivid a picture of her personality as any incident could: 
The beginning of the incident was, unfortunately, unobserved. "We 
first saw it when the teaclier came up with: 

"Whftl'i ifie troublef Nnitcy said yon fiugre tyyi}ig to hurt 
Nell/' Lila: "/ 'was only fooling.’' Miss Wilson: "1 savj a lot of 
chas'mg. That kUid of play is too rough." Lila: '7 •was just 
(johig lo tnnhe her thinh that." Nancy: "That's not the way to 
do H." Lila; "hJell tells fibs." Nancy; '*No, she doein'li does 
she, Phllomcua?" (Philomcna is in the next sandbox with Elsie.) 
Philomena: "No, not Her." Lila: "Don’t you retnewher when 
she told lies to ujf" Nancy says somefliing, then says, ^‘yoK're 
a good girl, aren’t you, Lilaf" Lila; "Yes, hut not Nell." 

Nancy: "/ think sh^s a lovely girl,’’ . , . Nell comes up. Nancy 
says to her, "Yes, you are to the farty. I’lH going to 

flsfe yoixr ntid she’ll say yes." Lila; "She’s not. She 

likes to tell fibs.’- Nell to Lila: "No! I’m siol/" Lila; "JVell, 
anyway, that's not the vsay to say it, is U, Nancy?" . . . Nell 
walks up ledge of the sandbox. Lila jumps up and down 
as if to scare her. Both laugh. They repeat. Nell runs off 
and starts to get on a tricycle- Lila goes up to her and says 
something, then returns to Nancy. She says to Nancy, '7'’7« a 
good girl, aren't I? I ciime here so Nell avonldn’t run over 
luc." Nancy; "IVcH don’t rntt over Nell, nsiyway, please don't." 

Lila: "I couldn't, I tioould fall." Elsie says something, Lila 
says: "IVell, you'll give Me some of your cake, tuomV you, 
Nancy?'' Nancy; "No, ’cause you Aif Nell," Lila; "Then I 
won't give you any, — I’m going to tell Nell I’m sorry 1 hit 
her." Miss Wilson comes up and saya to Lila, "You've heeji 
■pretty cross, I think you’d better rest," Lila; '7 going fo 
tell Sell I was sany." MUs Wilson, "OK, then go for a rest." 

Lila goes over to Nell and tells her she’s sorry she'hit her. 
Superficial as was Nanc37's attitude toward-Nell in the above 
siUiadoTi, she also showed, on occasion, real affection for her'— 
hugging, patting, etc. 

In all of these relationships one gets the feeling that Nancy is 
prett}' calmly going along her own way while the others approach 
or retreat, depending on what the situation seems to hold for them 
at the time. This especially applies to Lila, who because of Nancy's 
increasing independence and self-confidence, was no longer so easily 
able to lead her; and also who, because of the increasing spread in 
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Nancy's friendsliips and social interests, was not able to command 
so much of her time and attention. 

From the foregoing account of Nancy and her inteiTclation with 
Lila, Grant, and Nell over a long period, it becomes clear that 
to ascribe her aggressions, or attitude toward them, to her "per¬ 
sonality" adds little to our understanding; likewise, little is gained 
by referring abstractly to the "group situation," It is Nancy in her 
varying roles as leader and comrade, as seeker of adult approval 
and group status, as mother-substitute for Grant and as competitor 
with Lila, that is ready for each concrete act of self-assertion and 
formulates cacli attitude regarding self-assertion; as site grows and 
as the group relations change, subtle but continuous changes in her 
behavior and attitudes have been observed. 

So, too, tile consequences of her behavior and attitude change 
and the effects of her changing attitudes can be traced in each of 
the other children. 

I. Outcome of These Relationships 

As for Lila herself, time, while strengthening Nancy’s person¬ 
ality, seems to have shaken Lila’s pretty rudely. Whereas NanC 3''8 
good qualities had been added to and intensified, Lila’s less attrac¬ 
tive qualities had come increasingly to the fore. Her tendency to 
dominate became more intensified. Even by the fall of 1935, it 
had become so marked that it was hard to believe it was really 
true. One incident was observed in which for 20 minutes straight 
she commanded every move of four other children—both verbally 
and physically. This incident Is too long to give in toto. Here 
are excerpts from it; 

Llln, Niincy, Mnrie, nnci Nell arc playing on some boards, 

Nell and Marie arc running and jumping. Nancy says somc- 
dilng to Lila about tvhat she has and leaves to run again, 

Lila returns to base, calls, "fF/iy did you go up behind vtef 
You shouldn't go be/fi/id another person. Come here!" Nancy 
and Nell come over to her. Marie continues to run on boards. 

Lila takes Nancy and Nell by the hand and talks to them 
about, "you must take turns" etc. Nancy says, "Marie’s taking 
too many tarns," Lila calls Marie. Marie comes over and 
Lila talks to her about taking turns. Lila says, it’s Nell's 

turn." Nell runs up the board, and Marie starts to go, Lila 
says, "No, Marie, wait"—"Nonv it's Nancy's turn" Nancy 
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goes up and Lila says Id Marie, "Novi luait for Nancy," Tl\en 
Marie goes, and Ltia continues to stand, telling each one when 
it is her turn. She pulls at Marie and anya, "No, wait till 
Nancy gets Nell pulls Marie. Lila says, "That tuas no 

fair, Nell." Lila runs up the board, saying something. Runs 
again and says, "Novf let Marie go!’ Grant joins them, Marie 
goes up, then tries to take another turn. Nancy pulls at her 
and says to Lila, "/ ««7J holding Marie," Lila pulls Marie 
and says, "No, It’s Nauej^s." Nancy goes. Lila says, "No, lei 
Grant!’ This continues, with Liln pulling them into line, in¬ 
dicating whose turn it Is, etc. . . . Lila gets in line, Nancy 
goes up. Lila aays, “That’s a good way, Nancy." She starts to 
go after Grant, then stands baek nnd says, "Grant is just learn¬ 
ing, JO lei hira go!’ Then slic goes up and jumps off, saying, 
'7u«tp sideways. Jump sideways, you have to learn how!' 
Nell and Nancy go up and jump. Marie goes up and runs 
down. Lila says, ‘’No, we’re learning how to jump sideways.” 
Lila goes up to all of them as they stand waiting for turns 
and sflya, "Go baek” pushing (hem baek. She continues to 
push diem slowly back, then goes to the last child and moves 
them back one by one. "OK, that’s enough!’ Then she runs 
up and over board and then bock, saying, "You see I can run 
up." . . . "And that’s the waf you’re going to learn how. Now 
let Nancy.” Nancy runs up and over. Liln, "That’s it, now 
hack," Marie comes back. Lila, "Now 1. J’ll show yon, 
Grant" Lila runs up and over. Grant goes. Lila says, "^ood 
for you, Graui, that’s it.” Nancy finally makes a rather feeble 
effort to break the dictatorship. When Lila tries to move them 
around in line, she says, “I kitow a helier nuny.” But Lila is 
equal to the occasion and quickly says, "Just a second, now 
w£ have to stand in line!’ She stands Nell, Marie, Nancy, and 
Giant in n row and says, “Grant ij taller, it’s his turn," Grant 
runs up, the incipient rebellion is quelled, and Liln continues to 
remnin in complete charge of the situation, making such lofty 
judgments as (to Grant), "You may have another” , . . "’Cause 
he just came hack from home” Or, "Now I want fo show yon. 
When you go around, you have to go up and turn around. 
No, all wait for me.” She goes up the board nnd says, "Now 
I’ll do it again.” . . . "See, you have to stop." . . . "No, that's 
not the way. Run around." Nancy again questions the situa¬ 
tion when Marie runs several times in succession with, "Why 
let her have so inanyf” but subsides at once when Lila ex¬ 
plains, "’Cause I’m just showing how!* She then continues, 
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"Now I want to show Grant just how you're fjoiug to do it, 

Stand here," etc., moving them around Again, When Marie 
disobeys a commnnd and takes another turn, Nell snys, "She's 
a naughty girl," but Lila, from her superior position, asserts, 

"No, she's «o' nnngbty, she jUsi should have done what I 
told her. I'm teaching her." (Apparently Nancy is still feel¬ 
ing somewhat rebellious, because she mutters something about 
"Naughty."). Mflrte causes a temporary break when she runs 
away. Lila says, "No, dosi't chase her" ns the others in the 
gioiip start after her, but then goes after Marie, herself, calling 
and beckoning, and finally stooping to physical means of 
persuasion by pulling Marie's sweater. When the teacher tells 
Lila to "talk to them," Lila says to Marie, "Yoit had a turn/' 
and then uses a more subtle technique, the origin of which is 
pretty plain, "Do you want to sit down and have a rest and 
get your breathf" The group reconvenes at the jumping 
boards, with Hla calling, "Over here." . . . "Its a jmnphig 
turn," and they continue as before, with Lila in complete com¬ 
mnnd: "Grant, turn around, then get to there." . . . "No, Nancy, 
let Marie do il." . . . "Just a second." . . . "Now I'll show you," 

. . . "See, then you get here and jump sideways." . . , "Jump." 

. . . "Thai’s right." . . . "Get yonr hands down like this, you 
wcii’t get hurt." . . . "Down you go." ..." <?oorf, you jienrly 
got it.” . , . "Good for you, Nell." . . . "Nancy, you after me.” 

"See, put your hand down like this." . . . "Thai's the way 
were going to do it." . . . and the group remains in complete 
subjection. When the attention of the others wanders as Miss 
Price'shows them something, Lila falls back upon, "I told you 
to come.” . . . "This is the itfay we're going to have to do it, 
fVnlch me. lyaich," with much running, Jumping, and pushing. 

"See that? . , . Now I'll show you the real way." She was in 
many situations highly dictatorial. "You’re wasting soap, stop 
it",' "She shouldri’f chew gum in school, should Nell?" (to the 
teacher) and similar statements appeared frequently. 

She Whs In many ways quite selfish, distinctly more so than most 
children in the group. Refusing to let others (except Nancy) share 
in her play, hiding materials -where others could not get them, refus¬ 
ing to help other children, refusing to let certain children even look 
at prize possessions she has brought to school, were characteristic 
patterns. Rarely was she sympathetic in her attitudes to other 
children, often quite the opposite. When Nancy suggested that 
piling horses on Nell might hurt her, Lila replied, "No, it will 
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make her better^ (Nell was the “patient'* and Lila was a “nurse”). 
When she saw Evan crying because he had had an accidental fall, 
instead of sympathizing she started to tell the teacher about his 
bad behavior in pushing somebody .at some time in the past. She was 
very prone to excluding others from her play, whether alone or with 
others. Just as she was loath to share materials, she was loath to share 
activity. "'Yon cani phy’ was heard often. She assumed quite a su¬ 
perior and 'Tm better than j'o«" attitude in many situations, often to 
the annoyance of other children. When she dropped something she 
would just as soon as not ask someone to pick it up for her. In playing 
tag with a large group, she says to the others, know where she 
(the child who is 'it*) isj but Vm not telling you 'cause it’s no 
fair." One day Randall said to her, "Can 1 come to yonr house 
todayf” Lila paid no attention, did not answer. A moment later, 
she said, "Yes^ Randall. I’m answering your question — yes" To 
which Randall replied in an annoyed tone, "/ didn’t say anything" 
Several times she went up to children playing in the sandbox, say¬ 
ing, sorryj but 1 can't come in the sandbox with my good shoes 
on" —no request having been made that she do so. Over and over 
she would try to cover up real motives for her actions by excuse or 
rationalization, or make pious statements about her behavior and 
continue to overlook the other fellow entirely. On one occasion 
she showed herself up only too plainly. Randall and Lila were 
together, when Grant came up to them. Randall said, "We’ll say, 
'Grantie, Chantief for fun." They both sang "Grantie Cliantie" 
several times. Lila then said to Grant, "I’m sorry to sing it. I 
just didn't know you were here. / just didn’t mean to do that" 
Then, with Grant still there, she went right on singing it. She 
was very self-righteous and very much of a show-off. She was always 
pointing out to teachers or other children what a model child she 
was: "Nell doesn’t say excuse me, but I do"; "See^ I’m a good worker 
—yon think I’m trying, don't yoiif" Or, when, the teacher points 
out to Nancy that she*s not cleaning up as she should be, Lila points 
out, "It’s cleaning up what I’m doing’’ "Show Grant how well 
/ can do it," "Did you see me — f’ were other similar statements. 
She was likely to_ follow them up with "helping” others do a stunt 
she had just done, then remark in a patronizing way, "Good for 
you!’’ or "That’s it.’’ 

She seemed to feel that she had to be ahead of the next child, in 
every way. When she tried, but failed, to roll a ball through a 
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roll of paper, and Rernard vemarlced, ^‘Yoti didiiU iviiij" Lila re¬ 
torted, "Certainly/" When a child would tell her some conver¬ 
sational item, she would retort, "I knew it before you^ ha hei ha "— 
which did not encourage the other child to continue die conversation. 
Her liabit of being vain of her per'sonal appearance and of calling 
attention to herself in one way or another became more and more 
marked. She would stand in front of the mirror for appreciable 
intervals, coinlhng her hair, patting her face, fixing a ribbon on her 
hair. One heard over and over reinarics like the following; "My 
mother ahuoys likes me to fluff my hair after I comb it"; "See, I 
have powder and rouge on"; "Dont you think I have a nice dress 
on?" "Don't you think 1 comb my hair nice?" 1 brought my 
nurse's costume. Like to see me in it?" She frequently commented 
on sores, hurts, etc., which received only rebuffs from teachers, no 
attention from other children. "[ got to play in the sand," she 
says to Nancy. "'Cause I look sort of punk." (The nurse liad 
tpld her to play in the sandbox where it was sunny.). She remarks 
to the teacher that something in her mouth hurts, or points out an 
old scab. When the teacher only remarks that it will be all right 
soon, or that it’s nothing to worry about, Lila only tries harder 
to win sympathy; "But it hirls"; "But Vve had it a long ihne." Her 
efforts were pathetic, but she never won. 

Naturally, with so much interest in herself, her own personal 
integrity was a matter of extreme importance. When it was 
threatened in any way, she went to pieces. It took little provoca¬ 
tion to make her scream and go wild. Marie once called to the 
teacher that Lila was not cleaning up, and Lila screamed frantically, 
"I am so!" Lila had once, at the teacher's suggestion, gotten a pan 
from the playroom closet to use iw the sand. The teacher had 
asked her to put it back when she was through. Lila told another 
child this, but since it was so out of the ordinaiy, the child did not 
understand, Just this made Lila so impatient that she kicked a 
block near her, then proceeded to scrccam at the child—who had 
only asked why she had to return the pan— "Naughty mantirel 
Naughty calcate inannre! That's what Marie is." On another 
occasion she asked Nancy to "Watch out for your eyes" as she (Lila) 
swept sand back into the sandbox. Some of it flew on Nancy and 
Nancy said reprovingly, "Oh, Lila. I just had my hair washed." 
"It's your own fault" said Lila, “far slaying there when 1 told you 
to get out of the way" Nancy went off. Apparently Lila thought 
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she was going to tell the tcRcher, and she screamed at her, "It's clean¬ 
up time!"' *'I know that/' Nancy said, and left her. Lila yelled 
after her, "Tattle tale, tattle tale/' over and over again. An out- 
standing example of her going wild under such circumstances was 
one in which it took her several hours to stop talking about the 
injury she had received. She went around from child to child, trying 
to buck herself up about it, trying to win the backing of other chil¬ 
dren to salve her feeling, changing her story so that she really be¬ 
lieved herself that she was not the injured but the injurer. It was 
one of the most dramatic incidents of the year and yet very typical of 
the mechanisms Lila was showing in her pathetic attempts to save 
her own ego. 

Lila is Ptanding beside Thelma, looking around, She calls, 
"Hello, Evati/* Evan rides up to her on his tiicycle, soys 
"Hello" and goes on past. Lila gays, "Hello, see my rosef" (in 
the buttonhole of her coat) and walks to the sec-sow with 
Thelma. Lila gets on the sec-saw with difficulty nnd says, 
"Don't, l‘m not on." They get on and she and Thelma see¬ 
saw. Lila shows her rose to the observer, then they continue 
to sce-saw, laughing. Lila sings, then says, ""Did yon know 
some bees don’t slingf Osiet <wUfi — noses don't." Carleton (on 
the jungle gym) calls. Lila calls to him, "I've ffOt a nice power, 
a rose.” Carleton answers, "Ids a paper Power," Lila: "No, 
you won't, I jusi got it today," Carleton gays again, "Ids a 
paper power.” Lila: "No, it isn't." Thelma asks, "IVas it 
growing h the schoolf" Carleton comes over to the sec-saw. 

Lila says, "Don’t take it." Carleton leans over and smells the 
flower. Lila: "Don't." Carleton: "It’s Paper" Lila: "No, 
it isn’t." Carleton leaves. Thelma says, "Il't a liotiey rore,'' 
nnd they continue to sec-saw, bumping and laughing. . . . Lila 
calls to Jerry, "I got a nice power, want to smellf" Jerry 
comes over to her and smells the rose. Lila soys, "Isn't it nicef" 
and Jerry answers, "Yes." Lila: "I like to smell this instead 
of the gumniedgy Smell," They laugh. Lila says, "There aunJ 
a pre across the street from us last nighl and we heard the 
fire engine go ding-ding-ding. Daddy let me look out of the 
window and I saw the ladders. It was down in the basevient. 

The fireman who takes care of the furnace jitst didn't know 
any belter and just left the place," Jerry says, "Didn't he get 
the fire out?" Lila: "Sure. And he just nuaiitcd to sleep, he 
just went away nnd slept and the furnace caught on fire." 
Carleton comes up again and says, "lEhose house?" Lila: "/ 
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Aon't )<nofto‘' Cnrleton aits dovrn on the see-saw anJ saySi 
"Once my house •vms on fire. Nine houses caught on fire." 
Lila squeals and Iniiglis. Cnrleton: ''And the aoaiev ioiuer had 
to come, too." Lila laughs and Carlcton smiles. Lila: "And did 
they have to juvip out of the loindowf" Carleton: "No, they 
didfi't" LiJfi: "Once I saw a fire and the people had to jump 
out, really and truly they did.“ Catlcton: "Did they get kicked 
071 the neckf" Lilni "No." She laughs. Carleton says, "Once 
father and me went Aowti the fire escape, yoil never did, did 
yon?" Lila: "Wo." Carleton says somelhing and Jerry says, 
"Mhie is a fire-proof house." Nell and Grant come over and 
listen, Cnrleton says, "/ sleep in the attic." Lila laughs, 
Carleton says, "That isn't funny. The fire escape is right next 
to viy wtHdofui." Lila laughs. Carleton anailca, tlien. says, 
"That's not funny." He snatches at Lila’s rose, saying, "I'll 
take the flower away." Lila says, "I'll tell the teacher if you 
do" and begins to cry. Carleton soys, "DUl I do iff" Lila 
cries hard and says, "It's busted." She gets off the seesaw 
suddenly, it files up and Cnrleton is knocked off. Carleton 
cries hard. They both go toward Miss Wilson and the other 
children congregate. Lila cries and says, "I-Je was a bad boy 
'cause he busted tny flower. He was a bad boy, wasn't het" 
Miss Wilson says something to the group of children about 
"they were just teasing each other." Lila nnd Carleton both 
cry loudly. Mias Wilson says to Lila, "You know better than 
to let the see-saw down Lila: "He busied niy flower," 

still crying. Miss Wilson: "Jt was an accident," Cnrleton 
cries loudly and says, "She busted tny leg." Miss Lord comes 
up to the group, nnd then takes Carleton off. Miss Wilson 
asks Lila to put Kleenex in wastebasket. Liln picks It up nnd 
walks off. She goes over to Miss Price and snys, "Yott know 
what Carleton did?" Miss Price: "Yon don't need to tell me." 
Lila goes off and puts the Kleenex in the wastebasket, Fhilo- 
mena is near by, walking on some raked ground, and she says 
to Lila, "Lei's step all over it." Lila Iniighs, joins her, and 
they make footprints in the loose earth. Lila says, ’^You know 
what Carleton did? He busied my flower and it's 7iew. If'asn’t 
he bad?" Philomena: "Yes. How ofd is he?" Liln: "Vive, 
and he should know better" Philomeno; "Yes." Pliyllia cornea 
over to them and asks, "IVhere did you get the flower?" Lila: 
"A lady in the street car gave it to we.” Julius comes over 
and smells it. Arlene comes and smells. Lila says to Arlene, 
"A boy named Carleton busted it and he's five years old and 
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simild hiov} better.” Arlene: ’^Tes.” Julius holds a Red 
Cross badge out to Lilai Lila saysi "I've ffot a riftl oue" 

Juliua leaves, PhylUa returns and shouts, "Utxh^, hahyt Philo- 
vicna is a betby." Lila says, "I‘m not'cause I’m four and a half 
years old." Phyllis: “Ho, not you." Lila: “Not either of us.” 

Phyllis: "PhilomeHa is." Philomena; “No, I’m not." Phyllis; 

“Vv! goinrj to stand in the vsastbasket." Lila an<l Philomena 
"wntch her get in the wastebasket and laugh. Lila goes over 
to Mi.sa Price and says, "Pok know, Phyllis got iii the waste- 
basket." She laughs, then goes and tells Miss Wilson, She 
goes up to Nell and repeats. Both laugh. Lila then wanders 
over to Bernard, who is on top of packing ho)C, and says, 

“Know what CarUlou did? He busted my flower and took 
the leaves off. JVasn’t he n bad boyf" Bernard'- "Yes." 

Liln: “You go and fight him." Bernard is a little reluctant, 

“He hurts me all the time. Get Holden to fight hint." Lila 
says, "I punished him." Bernard: "flowf" Lllat "/ got off 
ike scc-saw and hurt him." She laughs. Bernard: "ffow did 
you hurt him?" Lila: "/ got o0 the see-saw and hurt him on 
the chin and the teg" She laughs. Thelma comes over to 
them and Lila says to her, “JVasn’t that a good idea?" She 
looks at the flower and soys, “Us not as nice now, ir 
ilf" Thelma, “No." Lila: “I think I’ll lake it upstairs." She 
goes over to Miss Wilson and says, “I Ihhtk I'll takes this up¬ 
stairs." Miss Wilson: “That's a good idea, if you could come 
down quickly." Lila: “Yes." She and Thelma then spend some 
time upstairs choosing the appropriate vase and position for 
the rose, Lila Unally places it on the piano, saying, “Scef 
Now no one will reach i/ except the teacher. It's a good place, 

’cause nothing will happen to it. None of the children will 
think of standing on this table." 

As with Naney, however, personality characteristics were not all 
on one side of the slate. Incidents quoted above show that she 
could join well in play at certain times and rnake herself an enjoy¬ 
able person. Not only was she adept at Imaginative play, but she 
enjoyed and took part in gay "foolishness" of all kinds. Her lan¬ 
guage and verbal abilitit’s were alwaj's of a high order and often 
amused other children. They did not always understand the terms 
she used, but they seemed to like them. Once when she fell off the 
end of the see-saw, she said, "I fell off unconscious — I didnt hiotv 
1 was dohiff it"; another time: "I collapsed," To Holden, she re¬ 
marked once, "1 haven’t any stackinffs o». I clisappeared them off. 
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Want me to disappear them on againf"' Such remarks were apt to 
be met with an outward *"Isnt she sillyf" attitude, but usually 
accompanied by a smile of appreciation. 

There were times, too, when she could be very generous with other 
children. For example, when one of the boys in the older group 
occupying the same plaj'ground came over to the sandbox where 
Lila and Marie were playing, Marie greeted him with: "you dont 
belong here. Yon have enough room over there.” (On certain 
days the sandboxes were legitimately the property of one group, 
on other da3’s of the other. Marie had a right to order him off if 
she felt like it.) Lila, however, stood up for him: "It's edl right. 
He sometimes plays over here-" On another occasion Arlene was 
following Lila and Nancy around. "Could you get out of our luny, 
please?” Nancy said, putting her arm around her and trying to 
move her gently aside. But Lila was more generous: "I know what 
Arlene could be—the cook.” Incidentally, further evidence that 
Lila could be as attractive as she could the opposite lay in the 
fact that for quite a period Arlene was following Lila (not Nancy) 
around almost all the time and trying to make friends with her. 

J, Influence of These Relationships on Lila’s and Nancy’s 
Attitudes toward Aggression 

Turning back, now, to the question of aggressiveness proper, it 
can be seen how the developments which took place in the friendship 
between Lila and Nancy, and in their social standing with other 
children as well, influenced the degree of their aggressive behavior 
and their attitudes toward aggression as well. Throughout the 
period in which this study was made, the two children, when to¬ 
gether, seldom had differences of any kind, and when differences 
occurred they were quickly settled. But behavior toward other 
children on the part of both showed gradual changes which affected 
this friendship, and through it brought still further changes. Any 
shifts in a relationship ns strong as this one were sure to produce 
these more generalized changes in behavior. 

Perhaps the greatest strain put on Lila’s relationship with Nancy 
was the fact that Nancy seemed to be gradually growing away from 
Lila, During the year 1934-35, Lila appeared in some ways to 
dominate this relationship. Always a more outgoing child, Lila 
was able easily to carry along with her a child like Nancy who was 
usually willing to do what the other person wanted. As a matter 
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of fact, as long as Lila continued to be the most important person 
it] Nancy's social life and could therefore feel secure in her relation¬ 
ship with Nancy she did not show many active dominating tech¬ 
niques with Nancy. She did not need to. As Nancy became more 
interested in more children Lila became more and more dominating 
with her. Nancy» in the meantime, went placidly on her way, be¬ 
coming more dominant herself because she never dominated any¬ 
one, A gang developed around her like flies around honey. They 
could not resist a child who, with all her other interesting points, 
was willing to follow their lead. 

But this developitient of a position of dominance on Nancy’s part 
seemed clearly linked with a development of personality strengths, 
Throughout the year of 1935-36 she was definitely learning to stand 
up better for her own rights, to be somewhat more aggressive on 
her own, to show a greater maturity and less timidity in handling 
conflict situations. Part of this, we believe, was a matter of age 
development since there were certain similar trends throughout the 
group. It was during 1935-36 that gangs and cliques became the 
order of the day, with friendly rivalries and good-natured sparring 
appearing as the chief manifestations of underworld politics. Nancy 
became interested in her own little pet rivalry. But this was not all, 
Tliere was undoubtedly a direct relationship between the develop¬ 
ment of Nancy’s aggressiveness and her contacts with Grant. As 
described above, Grant led her into aggressive play and from there 
oil into teasing and playing at aggressivene^ toward others of a sort 
which we had not seen occur before in Nancy’s behavior.^ She had 
on very rare occasions pushed or knocked other children when there 
was something to be gained by it. If she had ever before gone 
aggressively at others without some more concrete motive than for 
the fun of being aggressive, it had happened so rarely that It had 
not appeared at all in our observation records. But for a non- 
aggressive child to learn to become aggressive is quite a hurdle to 
jump. For a period, Nancy W'ent a little wild with it and went 
further than perhaps she ever really wanted to do. Some of her 
behavior with Nell was of this nature. Gradually, however, she 
settled down to a point where she seemed to handle each situation 
in a much more mature way. When it was possible to deal witli 
the difficulty by verbal means she did so. - When this was not pos- 

‘Wc refer to her behavior in 1934-3<i only. During 1932-34 she had 
shown a normal amovmt of overt aggression. 
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sible, she was no longer afraid to hit out. A very striking instance 
of this occurred once when Nell, Lila, and Nancy were pretending 
to paddle a boat, using two-foot boards as paddles, Nell kept 
getting herself and her paddle in Nancy’s way despite Nancy's 
protestations, and finally Nancy simply gave Nell a good hard poke 
with her board and knocked her down. She seemed quite steady 
about even her hitting. She knew what she was doing, and did it. 
Later, she confessed that she wasn’t a “good rower," but added 
quite philosophically, ”but we bad to push her In the spring 

of 1935 it had seemed to us that her low aggressiveness was related 
to some anxiety. In the spring of 1936 it no longer seemed to be 
a matter of anxiety. The whole picture now was one of a happy, 
well-adjusted child. She did not even then do much more hitting 
than she, had done a year earlier, but this seemed to be simply be¬ 
cause she had many other techniques on her string which she pre¬ 
ferred—not, as it had seemed a year earlier, because she was 
afraid of it. 

This impression of a change in the whole picture was borne out 
by her behavior in the experimental situation. In the spring of 1935 
she was a too-serious, too-moral child; in the fall of 1935, when, 
with probably a good deal of conflict, she was learning to be more 
aggressive, she showed intense emotionalism on this subject in talk¬ 
ing with us. In the spring of 1936 wc saw her in the experimental 
situation before observing her on the playground. A note was made 
tlien of the manifest difference in her whole attitude. The “anxious 
expre.ssion’' was gone from her eyes. She greeted us in a happy, 
friendly, self-assured way. And she told us with no qualms that 
it was perfectly all right to hit back. Here, as in all cases, it would 
be interesting to know what had been going on at home. Our 
view, however, is that her experience with normal children to whom 
aggressiveness was not a sin had at least had a large share in the 
resolution of this particular conflict. 

Lila, in her behavior on the playground, had, over the same 
period, become more and more violently aggressive. This was 
consistent, too, with all the trends in her personality during this 
time, Again it would be helpful to know what was happening at 
home, but wc believe that her relationship with Nancy also had 
a share in these personality developments. In earlier days, Nancy 
and Lila together had had a strong position in the group at large; 
they were the “old girls"; they knew the ropes. They could move 
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ahead quite securely in a familiar situation while other children were 
groping their way through. They did not have to look around for 
friends because they had each other and, in having each other, 
attracted other cliildren. Furthermore, Nancy always pretty much 
let Lila have her way and never violently opposed her. But then 
the relationship began to change. Nancy developed other loyalties 
and with her growing independence and self-reliance, in addition 
to her other attractive qualities, she became a group leader without' 
even tiring and made friends without even trj’ing, Lila’s way of 
gaining leadership had always been more direct—commanding, run¬ 
ning the show, and so on. As she began to lose weight with Nancy, 
she tried harder and harder to run things. She became more and 
more actively dominating. Naturally, this did not win other chil¬ 
dren; therefore she tried harder and harder, and the more she tried, 
the more she was left behind. The more her personal importance 
was undermined, the more violently she fought to hold it, and the 
more she lost it. Hence we saw steadily increasing aggressiveness, 
especially in the form of going to pieces when her personal integrity 
was hurt in one way or another. Also, the more she felt her per¬ 
sonal integrity to be hurt, the more it was capable of being hurt. 
Slights to her self-importance which earlier might have been over¬ 
looked became matters for intense upset. 

It 18 interesting now to put against this the change in her response 
in the experimental situation. In the fall of 1935, at a time when 
she still seemed to feel relatively secure in her social standing, she 
showed an independent, utilitarian attitude toward aggressiveness. 
In the spring of 1936, the independent attitude was missing. In¬ 
stead, she gave us the good old pattern rcspon.se of “hitting is not 
nice.” Presumably she was seeking our approval as well as every 
one clse's. 

K. Relation detwben Aggressiveness and Relative Age and 
Size of a Group Member 

We should like to say just a word about Holden, since in his case 
there was the influence not only of a close friendship with another 
child, but also the more general influence, referred to above, of his 
youth and small size as compared with other members of the group. 
In the year 1934-35, the first influence seemed to be of equal im¬ 
portance with the second. In 1935-36, the first had dropped out. 
It is not necessary here to go into the details of the friendship 
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between Holden and Denison, and the influence of this friendship 
upon Holden's aggressiveness, since this was dealt with in detail 
in a former study (8). Summing it up briefl}', the teachers had 
appeared to make an effort to break up this friendship and to 
direct Denison’s affections toward other children. A prolonged 
illness and absence on Holden's part aided them in forcing Denison 
to seek other outlets for his social needs. By the time Holden re¬ 
turned, Denison had become very fond of a third child and Holden 
Was not so constantly sought after. Holden attempted to win other 
friends among the boys in the group. He really seemed to be 
"fighting” to find a place for himself. His apparent unhappiness 
over the Joss of Denison, coupled with the need to rnake himself 
felt with children all bigger than himself, seemed to be back of 
the aggressive techniques he developed in his approaches to these 
children. This rise in aggressiveness took place in the late spring 
of 1935, following his absence. Our records taken during this year 
were obtained just before Ills absence, and hence do not show espe¬ 
cially high scores on aggression. But the aggressiveness which came 
later carried over into the fall of 1935. 

Denison had now left the school, so that tin's situation was not 
present any longer for him to contend with. However, the other 
few smaller and younger children who had been with him during 
the previou.s year had been kept back in a younger group, while 
Holden alone of tlicsc younger children had been promoted. This 
made him now the smallest of all the children in the new group. 
It had probably from the start been in some ways an unfortunate 
circumstance that he M'as a child of high intelligence and wide inter¬ 
ests and abilities. Because of these he sought the companionship of 
older children, and because of his small size he had first to overcome 
a strong barrier in their attitude toward him. To young children 
the matters of age, size, and similar evidences of superiority are of 
tremendous weight. 

Over and over, the "I’m bigger than you," "I'm alder than 
you” molif is heard In their conversations as a means of ex¬ 
pressing superiority. "Baby!” was the most contemptiioiig 
term in their vocabulary. When a mcinbcr of the older group 
on the playground fried to teJl Nancy and Lila they did not 
belong in the sandbox on that dny, Lila retorted proudly, 
"JVe're big—three years and ten monlhs.” "Three years and 
eleven months!' said Nancy. The other child said to Lila, 
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"You’re only a baby," but Lila ituclc »o ber guns; "Three 
years and ten vionihs“ Apparently the older child could not 
get around this argument. Evan at the age of about three 
and three-ciuarlers, picks up some blocks one day and carries 
them to the wagon. Jerry aska for one. "No," replies Evan. 
"7 tube i-wo end Vin the biggesi" More than a year later, 
Evan was still using the same Argument. He wants to help 
Randall and Bernard get their tricgrcles out of the mud, but 
Randall says, "Lei Jerry, 'cause he's stronger." Evan: "No, 
‘cauie 7'in fve" Jerry: "7 am too." Evan; "V7ti over five, five 
and a half" the lotter being » stretch of the imagination 
vvlilch forced Jerry to stretch his, too. "So am I." The matter 
of age was even so ioipottaat that U eometimea sewed as a 
password to friendship. Faith soys to Lila, "I like you. Do 
yon like wef Lila: "Yes." (The two were not at this time 
well acquainted;) Faith; "Nancy, loo, I tike her." Lila; 

old are youf" Faith: "Five." LlU; "/ am, foo/'—and 
that seemed to make everything all right. As for Holden, just 
because he was the smallest he had to do everything possible 
to try to prove he wasn’t For example, one day he went over 
to Henry, who was several Inches toller than he, stood beside 
him, and said, "I'm bigger." Henry: "I’m four and a half. 
Hov) old are youf" Holden: "Six" One of the bitterest blows 
he had to take was being considered (and called) a "baby" 
by the others. For example, on one occasion he and Ralph, 
a boy in the older group, got into a fight which came up be* 
fore the teacher for settlement When the teacher asked, '7P/jy 
didn't you explaitif" Relph said, "He’s such a baby yon can’t 
explain." 


Holden's high aggressiveness in the fall of 1935 appeared due, in 
part at least, to the fact that the difficulties of this group situation 
for him gave him a feeling of insecurity which showed itself in 
aggression; and tliat, as he found that aggressiveness easily attracted 
the attention of other children, he quickly learned to capitalize on 
it in more ways than one. If he could not win attention and 
approval in ariy other way, he could at least be the toughest guy 
in the group. He could swagger and strut and show the other 
children incontrovertible evidence that he was someone to be reckoned 
with. He was, He fought on every possible occasion, and he 
made his blows felt. He pointed out over and over that "rm 
stronger than you''; he learned to do almost impossible physical feats 
just to show he was better—such as going upstairs three at a time, 
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which no one else could do. Furthermore, he had to prove that in 
spite of his size he was not afraid of anything. "When told not to 
touch a possession of another child’s he deliberately did so, just to 
show he wasn't scared to. He also engaged in much harmless 
teasing with much the same attitude with which a gangster sports 
a diamond pin, He would swagger through the playroom when 
some of the children were resting, ruffling one child’s hair as he 
went, flicking his hand at another. Added to all of this was the 
bloodthirsty attitude shown in both word and deed: in threats like 
those quoted in a previous chapter or in incidents in which he would 
suggest something very akin to strangling another child. Or, when 
helping another child move an enormous pole in the gymnasium, he 
would remark casually, yet with conviction, "You know what I 
could dof Put her head hi this hip hole and her stomach here*" 
(pointing to holes in iron base of pole). 

There is no doubt that he won attention by activity of this kind. 
Throughout the group when aggressiveness was needed, Holden was 
the one called upon to supply it Over and over again one heard 
the refrain, "Get Holden to do //." In the incident quoted above, 
when Lila asked Bernard to go after Carlcton for her, that was 
Bernard's response. Grant appeals to him for help with, "Will 
yoa do it to Julia 'canse she"s going to shoot me."" Joyce, when the 
teacher suggests she go in the sandbox, shies away with, "Holden 
won't let me'" (he is nowhere around at the moment). Nell says 
to Nancy that when she sees Holden, "then he'd spank me." Evan 
wants to turn a somersault and calls, "Everyone get out of the 
way, HoldeUj tell everyone to get out of the way." 

It was shown above, however, that in some cases lie was disci¬ 
plined by the group for his aggressiveness. One older boy in par¬ 
ticular, who at that time was quite a leader in the group, several 
times made the point that Holden was not an acceptable recipient 
of a party invitation because "be fights."" The fact, however, that 
he won the reputation that he did, that children called on him for 
help rather than just being antagonized by his behavior, was prob¬ 
ably clue to the wide range of his interests and abilities, and in 
addition to this, a number of very attractive characteristics, In the 
spring of 1935 lie showed in his friendship with Denison a great 
deal of sympathy and affection. When Denison accidentally hit 
his own eye with a spoon rind began to cry, Holden looked at him 
very affectionately. He then said, "Go and —looking around as if 
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looking for a teacher. Denison continued to cry, rubbing his nose. 
Holden looked at his watery nose and laughed, "Hey!" This 
stopped Denison’s cr 3 'ing. The instance was quoted above in which, 
when Holden pushed against Denison with his tricycle and Denison 
asked him to stop, Holden told Denison to "Ride o» my foot‘d One 
of the most charming examples was that in which Denison had 
been hurt while playing with a barrel. He came over to Holden, 
crying and reaching out for him, "Let me stand on here“ (board by 
Holden). Holden said in a very soUcitious tone, "What’s the 
n\otterf Did it hurt yonf’ Denison nodded. Holden: "OK!” 
He rnn over to the barrel, and kicked it hard and pushed it around. 
This made Denison laugh, and he followed Holden to the barrel. 
"Yon go «uiayj” said Holden, "it’ll hurt you." They both then went 
over to the sandbox to plaj', Holden remarking, "We don’t like that 
bflml, do toef" This same characteristic of sweetness and sympathy 
showed itself then and later In many situations. Wlien a dead bird 
was found on the playground one day, tnony children expi’csscd 
great curiosity and Interest, but Holden was Hie first to be truly 
sorry. "Oh, the poor birdie," was his first reaction. When he was 
present in sonic of the rivalry piny ngaiiist llcll, he was the one to 
sa 3 ', "Don’t put that board on her head. What a silly—" He fre¬ 
quently noted hurts and bruises of other children and commented on 
them, Furthermore, he could be a lot of fun. There was probably 
no occasion in the entire period ivhen a group of children seemed 
to be having as really gay a time as once when Holden was leading 
them in some acrobatics. He would get up on a ledge and, shout¬ 
ing, "I’m all shetoy—blesli you/" lie would tumble over backwards 
on the mat beneath. All the others began to do the same, and with 
rnuch laughter and many "blesh yon’e" they continued for some 
time. He was as adept at more sober dramatic play as he was 
at rough-and-tumble play, which made it possible for him to be a 
real member of other children's play if they felt like accepting 
him and he felt like doing so. He was very willing to be coopera¬ 
tive when the situation demanded it. When Bernard had been 
pulling him In the wagon and stopped because he was tired, Holden 
immediately got out and pulled Bernard in the wagon. When Morris 
returned for a shovel he had left behind, Holden naturally did not 
want to relinquish it. He pointed out quite rightly that Morris 
had left it and was not using it. But he also was willing to see 
Morris's side of it, mid ended with, "OK, when you yet through 
1 get it, yeah?" 
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Perjjaps one of the characteristics which attracted other cliildren 
to liim was one which was least attractive to the teachers. Toward 
them he liad a characteristic devil-may-care attitude which was apt 
to gain their deepest disapproval but the admiration of all the 
cliildren. They seldom dared to be as blatantly independent as 
did Holden, and they looked on him with a certain respect and 
glee. Holden was no more afraid to defy the teachers than he was 
to defy children older and larger than himself. A teacher tries to 
reprove him and Holden says haughtily, "My wme's George (his 
first name, which was never used). When he is supposed to be 
settling down for rest, he has much more fun climbing on the 
piano, then giggling and whispering and keeping the room stirred 
up. The teacher tries to quiet him by shaking her head at him, "No.'‘ 
Holden in response nods his liead, "Yes" He was one of the leaders 
in a little anti-teacher game various members of the group often 
played. When it was time to leave the playground to go indoors, 
they would climb to the top of the jungle gym where the teacher 
could not reacli them and stay there. He could certainly make life 
difficult for a teacher when he wanted to. 

An oiicstanding example occurred one day when the teacher 
had told hint it was time to go in. Holden, instead of going In, 
continued to kick a cardboard tube around (this tube was about 
three feet long and six inches in diameter). The teacher re¬ 
minded him, "[P'e're going up now." Holdeni ooniit <o fit 
oil it." Teacher: "That doesn’t make any diffci'ence.” Holden; 

"It doc:, too.” The teacher took hold of one end of the tube 
and lifted It, holding Holden’s hand with her other hand. 
Holden managed to get his feet wrapped around the tube and 
held on, but quickly be gave this up. The teacher proceeded 
to cany the tube to the toy-shed, holding Holden tightly by the 
hand. Holden .said, "I'll Sick you!” and kicked at her several 
times on the way. The teacher then took him into the toy-shed, 
set the tube down and said, "ff'e'll sit here for a •while” She 
sat down on n bench, pulling Holden down beside her. He 
picked up some dirt and threw it. Teacher: "No, •we’re trying 
to pet sclllcd." Holden: "Throw it in your face.” Teacher: 
"We're trying to get settled” Holden'. "Tim ready.” Teacher; 

"^’o, you’re not.” They sit a moment. Holden suddenly jumps 
up: "Im settled!” The teacher pulls him back "No, not yet." 

They sit. Holden again jumps up, "I’m settled!” The teacher 
pulls him back. This is repeated several times. Then the teacher 
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snys, "It li/ould be a good idea to put — away" Holden: "No, 

1 100 ?*^ Tencher: "ThaVs what we’re (hiukhiff about" They 
continue to ait. The teacher says, "Now you can pm those 
away.” This time Holden complies. 

It can be seen ho^v, in a difficult situation, Holden definitely 
carved a place for himself in spite of the attitudes which were forced 
on him by the situation. The backing of his father In independence, 
and to a large degree in aggressiveness, probably overrode whatever 
other attitudes toward such behavior were present in the situation. 
Of the latter, the attitudes of other children appeared to be the 
most important. They were seen to put a direct curb at certain 
times on his behavior. We suspect very strongly that his saying 
to us in the experimental situation in the fall of 1935 that hitting 
is "not nice" was largely the perspicacity of a bright child in try¬ 
ing to say “what the teacher wants." The gleam in his eye when 
he said it, together with the facts of the situation, made us feel 
that for him other things were far more important. What they 
all were, no one could know. That he was the smallest in his group 
at school certainly had its share in making his very aggressive 
attitude predominate. 

In this chapter we have undertaken to describe the relationship 
between Nancy and Lila and the personalities of each in order to 
show that a child's idle in the group must be fully appreciated if his 
specific conduct and attitude are to be interpreted. The same would 
be the case had we chosen any other individuals for intensive de¬ 
scription and analysis. We have found that each child’s behavior 
depends on the child with whom she is playing, his status in the 
eyes of that child, his specific gratifications and frustrations in that 
relationship, as well as upon his deep-rooted traits and his degree 
of maturity. We have given more space to verbatim citations than 
to generalizations, so that the reader may be enabled to see the full 
complexity of the context in the light of which Nancy’s and Lila’s 
behavior emerged. 

Indeed, in a study such as this, the ever-present problem to the 
writer is the degree to which one may, and should, offer generaliza¬ 
tions. The fore-going material appears to clarify the issue as regards 
the kind of generalization to which such a study may aspire. It 
is evident that laws and principles relating to fixed amounts of 
aggressiveness^ or degree of condemnation of aggressiveness, traceable 
in relation to each separate social fact, are not at all in order; 
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indeed, it is probable that an attempt to formulate such generaliza¬ 
tions would destroy the meaning of the concrete material found. 
It is evident that specific "social factors" must pass through the 
complex individuality of each child and may give, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, very different kinds of results for each child. 

In another sense, however, the foregoing material, especially as it 
relates to these particular children, permits the following general 
hypothesis which may be tested by succeeding chapters; (a) Aggres¬ 
siveness, and attitude toward it, depend on degree of intimacy be¬ 
tween the contestants; (b) the social role of the individual child 
sets limits upon, and prepares the stage for, the varieties of aggres¬ 
sive behavior; (c) increasing maturity and experience alter the 
type of role which the individual child is likely to accept and con¬ 
sequently the forms of aggression and of reaction to it. 




V. THE CHILD'S PERSONALITY AND HIS ATTITUDES 
TOWARD AGGRESSION 

In Chapters III and IV we have endeavored to trace tlie influence 
of parental and group attitudes upon the individual child's conduct 
and attitude and the influence of his role in the nursery school group. 

There remain, however, certain aspects of each child's response 
which depend in large part upon-his own deep-seated character and 
personality traits, each of which may be colored, yet hardly obliter¬ 
ated by social pressures. 'I'hesc will be considered in the present 
chapter. Since quantitative comparisons cannot be meaningfully pre¬ 
sented with our limited material, we shall try to give a unified picture 
by giving chief emphasis to the data for a single child, mentioning 
otiicrs primarily for purposes of comparison. 

That there may be a conflict in attitudes toward aggression based 
on a conflict of loyalties between parents and friends is only one 
aspect of the problem. Feelings of love and loyalty towards one’s 
friends also competed with equally strong feelings of antagonism. 
Tliese were normal children. Tliey had tlic same feelings of hos¬ 
tility, rivalry, resentment toward otiicrs in their group as every child 
has toward potential rivals even though liiesc rivals might also be 
best friends. They were just as interested in maintaining their 
own rights, having their share of property, of love, of power, of 
prestige, as all children of similar age. They undoubtedly felt the 
hates and antagonisms that all children feel on occasion—and they 
had the same need to express them m some way. Being children, 
they naturally tended to express these feelings in their most simple 
and direct forms—'in open aggression. Attempts on the part of 
parents, teacliers, other children to limit or even to redirect thi? 
aggression were bound to bring for each child a certain amount of 
conflict. He had to restrain himself from responding in a direct wny 
to all the situations that created such feelings, to hold Jiimself back 
from exhibiting the spontaneous response. With tills came feelings of 
guilt whenever his impulses slipped through. He came to regard 
himself as '‘bad" and aggressive behavior “not nice.” He felt himself 
to be especially “bad” because so often his bitterest attacks were 
against those for whom he had the greatest affection. The degree of 
conflict, the intensity of guilt feelings, the verbal expression of atti¬ 
tudes varied in each case. Also they varied with the rise and fall 
of feeling in different momentary situations as well as in long-time 
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developmental changes. But in every case there appeared to be this 
fundamental conflict between what the child felt like doing and 
what he was leafUing he should and should not do. 

A further determinant in providing the basis for conflict was the 
relation between the child’s fundamental personality patterns and 
the kind of behavior acceptable in his environment. For example, 
the degree of his “outgoingness,” the extent to which he tended to 
express all feelings in active^ open response directed toward other 
people, helped to determine the degree to which liostilities were 
overtly expressed and hence the extent to which he "laid himself 
open* to feelinffs of guilt. It seemed to us interesting and significant 
that Nancy’s conflict over the question of whether she should or 
should not hit other children should have worked itself out as easily 
as it did. We mentioned earlier that this may have been partly 
due to an unconscious parental acceptance of a certain degree of 
aggressiveness. We pointed out that the father was not too sure 
he was right in the attitudes he expressed verbally to the child. But 
it seemed important,, too, that Nancy even at her most aggressive 
was still pretty mild. Had she tended to go to extremes as Lila 
did, feelings of guilt over her behavior might very well have intensi¬ 
fied the conflict. But since it was her nature to be moderate in nil 
things, she never carried herself beyond the bounds where “she could 
take it.” Her personality, working along with parental attitudes, 
held her back from hurting herself too badly. It held her back 
from hurting the other children too badly, too, and right along she 
had their support for her behavior, shown by her constant popularity 
through all this period. The influence of other children, the influ¬ 
ence of practical experience in dealing with other children, the 
Influence of her status in the group, would probably never have led 
her so easily to reject what her parents had to say about hitting 
had her own tendency to be mild in all her behavior not been helpful 
in keeping her from doing too great damage to lier feelings. 

Lila did tend to go to extremes. Her parents’ acceptance of a 
certain degree of aggressiveness made for no early conflict. In the 
fall of 1935 Lila seemed perfectly happy about it. But difficulties 
—partly at school—'and emotional upset over difficulties increased 
aggression. In spite of herself, aggression went to extremes, because 
she was through nature, nurture, or both, that kind of child. This 
frightened her and made her feel guilty. Even though her parents 
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accepted hitting, she pretty well realized their acceptance would not 
go to the point to which slie carried it. Not even other children 
accepted that. She showed her feelings of guilt in (rt) rationalizing 
her beliavior, (b) increased jitteriness and still further aggressive¬ 
ness, and (f) saying to \is in the experimental situation that one 
should not hit. Instead of being able to fall back happily on her 
parents’ dictum tliat hitting was justifiable under certaii\ circum¬ 
stances, she condemned her own behavior without exception. 

Another way in which the child’s basic personalit)’’ patterns was 
observed to make for greater or less conflict in regard to his 
aggressive impulses lay in tlic form in which he tended to express 
these impulses and the consequent reactions of other children to 
him. These reactions to a large extent depended not only on tlie 
feelings he exhibited, but on the M'ays In which he exhibited them. 
For example, Holden, for all his swagger and fighting and his 
creating of disturbances, won the rc-spcct and love of a group of 
children older and bigger than he. It was partly tliat they admired 
an 3 'one so completely fearless; but it was partly, too, that his 
aggres.sions were of a kind they could take. These aggressions were 
straightforward and direct; they were easy to understand. And in 
all his actions—including his aggressions—were discernible certain 
personality characteristics which endeared him to other children. 
Resourcefulness, independence, imagination, a sense of humor en¬ 
tered into everything he did. Antagonisms toward him were never 
lasting and friendships were readily proffered. His father supported 
him and his friends supported him. He apparcntlj' had no difficulty 
in accepting at the same time two conflicting attitudes. What he 
really seemed to feel was what liis father and friends seemed to feel 
—tliat being aggressive was no particular sin. At the same time 
his fondness for his mother—and perhaps some latent feelings of 
respect for the teachers, in which categorj' the experimenter doubt¬ 
less fell—led him to say what his mother said—that hitting was "not 
nice." No particular conflict of feeling was discernible. Presumably 
the amount of backing he received helped him to accept quite happily 
tlic fact that different people feel diffeicntl}'—that conflict in atti¬ 
tudes is the order of the day. 

A still better example is that of Evan, to be discussed at some 
length in this chapter. Evan was, in terms of the amount of fight¬ 
ing he did, a less aggressive child than was Holden. Ilut because 
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of the manner in which he tended to express his aggressive feelings— 
and, in fact, all of his feelingSi—he had a much havdet time. Super¬ 
ficially, perhaps, he seemed more sure of his attitudes toward 
aggression than the others. He w'as the only one of the four who 
gave, the same response at all three-half-yearly intervals. But a 
review of all his behavior makes it seetn more likely that he was 
using this stock answer as a cover for a tremendous amount of feel¬ 
ing on the subject, feeling which was in part a response to the situ¬ 
ation created by his own personality patterns. The following pages 
will present a picture of how this situation grew up. 

At the start of this study Evan was in his third year of nursery 
school. He had therefore had ample opportunity to make friends 
and to acquire useful social techniques. As may be seen by his scores 
on social contacts, however, he was very much less able socially than, 
for example, Nancy, who had entered school at the same time as he. 
In fact, tluougli the entire period covered by this study he showed 
pathetically poor social techniques in many situations. 

For one thing, he did not seem to sense otlicr children's wants, 
even when he M'as engaged in cociperative play, often managing to 
do just the opposite of what other children wanted. An occasion of 
this sort, was noticed in the spring of 1935. 

KU'k and Jerry were playing one day with a wagon full ot 
blocks, Evan efttne up to them and said something nboiu "ring¬ 
ing 0 bell,!' Kirk: “iVhof" Evan: "Me." He watched Jerry 
and Kirk for a moment, then started to climb up on the blocks. 

Kirk immediately pushed him: "No, not you." Evan: . . . 

and then get a good safe load." He pushed the blocks. Kirk; 

"No, don't knock them oVer," A little Inter he st-irted to put 
Some of the blocks in a box. Kick; "That vjon'l take any more." 

Ev.!!!: "Yes it n'ill." Kirk: "No/* ond took the blocks out again 
and put them in another box. A few moments later they were 
piling the blocks up on the wagon ngain. Evan put one on top 
of the load, to which Kirk observed, "That's not safe" Evan 
took it down and they tried another arrangement, Kirk: "That's 
not safe either." Evan: "How do yoii knowf" Kirk; "Because 
the teacher's been telling We" He arranged the blocks. Evan; 
"That's not safe either." KirkJ "That is safe." 

The point here is not that Evan was being especially bothersome 
nor Kirk especially helpful (though he was in general a very co- 
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operative child). But iCvan somehow managed each tirne to do just 
the thing Kirk did not want. 

The following fall he was still having difficulties. He seemed, 
for one thing, to use especially poor methods of approach to other 
children, methods that easily antagonized them. The example was 
mentioned earlier in which he went to the rings where Nancy and 
Lila were swinging and said, want it/" When Lila said, "No, //'’ 
Evan simply snatched the rings away. To her resistance lie re¬ 
sponded with kicking her until she cried and let go. (Two days 
later he tried this with Jerry, but apparently did not dare try kick¬ 
ing him and had to be the one to give up.) On another similar 
occasion he walked over to the low swinging bar that Thelma and 
Faith were playing on. Without stopping to take account of what 
they were doing, he yelled, "ff'atch out!"" swung his feet up over 
the bar and came down accidentally on Thelma’s hand. Naturally 
such techniques did not win the favor of other children. No more 
popular were certain other methods of approach. In one case he 
went up to Jerry and Holden who were sitting on top of a pile of 
boxes and said, "Want to see me do a trickf Get off" Naturally 
the answer was "No” and *Evan left in tears. In another case he 
approached Philomena, playing "with a toy horse, with "Tha/s 
broken." This too, fostered resistance- Some children were able 
to get away with simply entering others’ play witliout permission, 
but not Evan. He once climbed up on a table where Jerry and, 
Morris were playing fire, which only provoked them to say, "W°/rc 
firemen and you're not." Almost immediately they walked away 
and left him. 

Over and over he was rebuffed in this fashion, in spite of the fact 
that on occasion he could and did get along reasonably well, es¬ 
pecially with the older boys. The spring of 1936 saw some advance 
in social abilities, but even at that time {after four 3 '^ears in nursery 
school and kindergarten) he was still showing instances of excep¬ 
tionally poor social techniques. He tried to win the attention of 
a group of children in the sandbox by getting a load of toys from 
the toy house and carrying them to the sandbox calling, "Children! 
Children! Children!" No onc paid any attention. In his play 
with Jerry and ]\dorris one day, he noticed a clump of earth that 
Morris was interested in. He said, "Oh^ that's clay, that's a brick," 
picked it up and threw it away. Morris had to chase after it. When 
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later the teacher said it ^Yas time to clean up, Evan went to the 
sandbox and began to sweep the sand from the ledge back into the 
box. He paid no attention to the fact that Lila and Bernard were 
in the box still. Naturally they objected to having their creation 
suddenly covered with sand. A striking instance of how his poor 
social abilities tended to affect other children at this time was the 
following: 

Evnn went up to Dick, Friiiik, William, aiul Thelma, who 
were playing in a box, with a shovelful of sand and said, 

"llere‘! food" Thelma answered, “IFe don’t viced it’’ 
William: "We need cool" Dick: "This is an office, the doctor, 
iDj dofiT need finy" Evan dumped the sand outsule the box 
and Thelma said, "That isn’t the office, U's up there" (box on 
top of larger box). William said, "You can't put coni in there, 
o)Wy in fAc oj|i?ce." Dick said, "roH cmiV even do that." Evan 
said, "l‘ll put it up in the office. Jt'll be nice and hot for yoi." 

I-Ie then got more dirt and dumped it by the box, saying, 

"Voit coiiW be fnUing it up <wl//i yeiii* hands." Dick; "It's foo 
much'' Dick and Frank picked up bits of dirt and put them 
on top of the bnx. Evan said, "Tbat’s ail right," Prank 
stepped in the dirt and Evan said, "t>on’l" then, "VH put the 
dirt up," and he shovelled some dirt up. As he lifted it to the 
top of the box he dropped some and Thelma said, "Don't." 

One difficulty with his social techniques seemed to be that in 
almost all situations he appeared very much more interested in him¬ 
self than in anj'one else. He tended to shoAV off to an extreme 
degree. This persisted throughout the entire period of observation, 
but occurred most often during the Fall of 1935 period when there 
was some falling off in his scores on social contact. 

"Morrij, ‘WnHl fo sec me make n jrcul big kick?" — "Want 
to ice a great big throw?" —this was one form of calling atten¬ 
tion to liis prowess. Another was in pointing out liis accom¬ 
plishments: "See ivhat a good turn f did/" "Sec /loiu I can 
swing myself!" "That was a good kick!" His efforts to gain 
attention this way even forced him Into prevarications: "You 
kllOVJ, I pul this ball itt that basket wo«iw three limes," he said 
to n teacher—.a statement which the observer knew to be an 
exaggeration. 

On one occasion he seemed almost crazy witli joy, when, in front 
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of a group, he succcssifull)' jumped over a rope. He turned around 
and looked at them with an expression of wild glee on his face. A 
little later he was mildly reproved by the teacher for keeping up 
a running string of comments to another child in the vein of "You 
cant do it at all^ One of the less popular of his show-off techniques 
was that of pointing out his superiority in comparison to someone 
else. "1 didn’t drip any” (paint), he said once to a teacher who had 
just been telling the child, on the other side of the easel to be care¬ 
ful about dripping. Unfortunately, the teacher could gee a number 
of drippings below Evan’s picture. 

Naturall)’, with his exaggerated interest in himself, he usually 
had very little interest in doing things in the wa 3 '^ that other children 
suggested. Pic definitely preferred to have tilings done in his own 
way. If this was not carried out. the consequences were apt to 
be severe. "No patting^’ he said to Holden once when, together with 
two other boys, they were playing in the sandbox. Ploldcn continued 
to pat the sand. "No patting!” Evan insisted, Holden still patted, 
"No pattingt!” yelled Evan.. Holden kept on patting. This time 
Evan raised his shovel above Holden’s liead as if to hit him. A 
teacher intervened, and Evan, worsted, remarked to one of the other 
children, "PVe don’t care^ do ivef” He very often tried to run the 
show when playing with others, taking the star vole and 95 per cent 
of the stage. For instance, Mary and Elsie were once rolling a ball 
to each other. Evan W'^ent up to Mar}' and said, "Let the people 
get it who gets it first” Mary rolled the ball and Evan immedi¬ 
ately ran out and got it. "I knoio a good idea” he said, "Come 
here.” Mary and Elsie moved over close to Evan and the three sat 
witli their feet spread out, forming a circle. For a moment they 
rolled the ball around in the circle. Then Evan said, "IVe‘ll throw 
it outside the gate and everyone has to try riinnhiff and get it.” He 
threw the ball and—of course—he was the OJie wlio got it. He 
then kicked it to them and walked off. This was one of many similar 
examples. One day he found another child's rubbers on his shelf 
in the cupboard. Impatiently, he threw them on the floor, "Again! 
Every day!” Even when he proffered gifts, they had to be ac¬ 
cepted according to his fashion. 

"IFlio tvau/s the hlkeV* "1“ replied another child. "Q.K.” 
said Ev.in, "put your hat an first.'* Another example: "You 
could ha'vc my pancakes!' he said to Nancy when they were in 
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, tUe sandbox, "Take tAcin 'wWt fwo hands- I'li hold your 
shovel," He took Nancy’s shovel and she held out her hands 
for the cakes. "No, you get out .of the taudhox," Nancy did; 
so. "O.K., tiou) fake it" 

Not only was he inclined to be selfish in wanting things his own 
wayi but in holding on tight to personal possessions and sharing 
only with great reluctance. When he brought n toy to school, he 
was willing to show it off, but it required much urging to get him 
to let another child play with it. For example, he brought a small 
tennis racket to school one day. He saw Frank pick it up. Immedi¬ 
ately he chased after it: "Don't — oh, let's play- Give me it. 1 want 
to do something with if." He tried to pull it away, but Frank held 
on. "Give me ii. I brought it to school. It's mine." They con¬ 
tinued to have a tug of war with it, Evan saying, "Give me! Give 
me/" Frank asked, "Won't yon let me play with ii?" Evan: "No," 
Frank then let go, and Evan batted a ball to him with it. One of 
hi.s most difficult moments came at a time when he changed his mind 
nbout a treasured object with Avhich he had been playing. He started 
to hnnd a flag to Morris, quite voluntarily, saying, "Here, yon can 
play with it." Then, just as Morris got his hnnd on it, Evan decided 
he could not part with it. "I think I want it," he said, and tried 
to pull it back. This precipitated a fight which ended only when 
Evan said, "You can only have it if you're going to play dirt 
with me." 

At the same time that he found It difficult to share his own 
possessions, he very much wanted to share what anyone else had. 
Tile following was a very revealing incident: 

Evan and Bernard were in (he sandbox, Evan said to Ber¬ 
nard, "Your nose is rimning terrible." Bernard; "I have a 
haudkerebiej," He pulled a handkerchief from his pocket and 
a penny fell out, going through the fence and dropping in the 
court below. A teacher who was watching said, "Oh, too bad." 

Evaiii "JVhat liappetiedf" Miss Wilson; "Fie lost a penny." 

She went off. Evan said to Bernard, "Le"s see.” They both 
looked down into the court. Bernard; "That was a had pity, 
a had pity, wasn't itf” Evan; "Have you any more?" Bernard: 

"Yes, two." Evan: "Give in,e one." Bernard; "No." Evan; 
"Jf'/iy?" Bernard: "I need them." Evan: "Please. Phase 
give me one," For a moment the attention of both children 
was distracted to something else. Then Evan turned to Ber- 
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nard ngain: "Give me <»«<;" No answer. Evnn: give you 

a qiinrier ioHiorrow." Bcrnnid then ga-ve Evan one of his pen¬ 
nies. Evan left him, saying, "You can play herci I’m going 
io rifle.” He left the sandbox and went over to the sidewalk, 
took a piece of chalk ou't of his pocket and began drawing, 
Bernard came up to him, "I ’want one!' Evan; ‘‘No” and went 
on drawing. 

He was seldom if ever gentle or sympathetic toward other chil¬ 
dren. On the contrary, he showed a rather hard-boiled attitude. 
When Lila pointed out to Jiim that her hand was bleeding, he 
looked at it casually and remarked in a matter-of-fact tone, '7/^5 
not bleeding no more'' One day he accidentally rammed two 
grown-ups with his tricj'clc, humping them quite hard and toppling 
off the tricycle. 

They looked around, "You turned so quickly.” Evan: "That 
ayflf funny, •w/ijhV itf" He started to pick the tricycle up. 

One of the aduUs said, "Jl was almost an accidejitj nuns?i’t itf” 

Evan replied stolidly, "Yes, but it wasn’t.” He did not seem 
to sense the fact thnt the adults had been hurt.^ 

In his great degree of self-interest he showed little interest in 
others. This could at times be a very annoying characteristic. Dick 
looked at tlie cat on the bed and exclaimed to Evan in joy and sur¬ 
prise: "Look luho’s oit the bedT Evan replied in a ratlier irritable 
fashion, "1 see. I know if." He answered in the same way on 
another occasion. 

Bernard, perched on top of a p.*]ckiiig-box, called, "Look, 

Evnn." Evan did not even look up; "/ sec. I know." Not only 
did he show a lack of interest on accnslon, but lie also tended to 
be critical of others. On one occasion he wntched Jerry paint¬ 
ing, "iVhni are yon makingf” Jerry: "A fence” Evan; "A 
fence don’t he like that.’* Jerry: (casually), "Something like 
llint.” Evan: "An airplane ij that.” 

He liked to dictate to them. He listened to Lila telling the 
teacher about how William was disturbing Iter ajid her playmates. 

®This pattern of "Thnt was funny, wasn’t itf” was probably a carry-over 
from n former teacher's attempts to get children to take their own upsets 
gracefully by encouraging them to laugh about such accidents as this one, 
See L, B. Murphy's discussion of this situation in Social Behavior and 
Child Personality. 
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Tile teacher went over to speak to William and Evan followed, 
When the tcachei- finished he added, "‘And don’t ever talk so loud’’ 
He did not readily cooperate with other children. For example, 
when he and William were climbing on the boxes one day, William 
wanted help in getting rid of an intruder: "Evan, get this kid atvay 
from ns." Evan paid no attention, continued his play. When William 
repeated this, he said, flatly, "No." There always tended to be 
difficulty when another child wanted to join in his play, especially 
if the toy did not easily divide in tvvo. Over and over again we saw 
him squabbling with other children over the picture pnzxles. He 
loved these puzzles and could do them well. He resented inter- 
fei'cjice in liis play with them. Merc was a typical example: 

Evan had been silting at » tabic playing with the puzzle for 
a few minutes and Thelma was silting beside him, watching, 
or occasionally crying to share the activity. William came up, 
said, "/'«< going to play •with the pufttle too" and touched 
Evan's puzzle. Evan said, “No, it doesn't go there, no, h 
docsn'lf" nhcl pushed William. The teacher came over and 
spoke to Evan about liis loud voice. William touched Evan’s 
puzzle again and said, “Vn\. going (o help you." Thelma handed 
Evan pieces for (he puzzle and they all put pieces in, talking 
about, “What goes here?’’, etc. This lasted almost n minute and 
then ns William tried to fit in a piece Evan said, “No, don't, 
don't touch it or you’ll break the vthole thing." William with¬ 
drew his hand and after a short interval Evan said, “You can't 
play ivi/h it, Get out of here." William said, "/ can" Every¬ 
thing went smoothly ior about half ,1 minute' aiul then when 
William tried to fit a piece in Evan took it from him and put 
It in while William watched. Thelma left and William and 
Evan continued to put pieces in. Again William tried to fit a 
piece in, saying, “Hera if is." Evan responded, it's some¬ 

thing else. You don't know this like I do." They Went on 
playing, but this same argument came up over and over again, 
usually 'with Evati snatdiing the piece from William and show¬ 
ing him how it should go. At one point they played together 
with no squabbling for almost five minutes, but that broke up 
when William said, "This goes there." Evan replied, "No it 
doesn't. It doesn’t! / know belter than you" William! “I 
do. You're a fain in the neck" Evan’s rejoinder was, "You're 
a fain in the neck." They' 'went on playing with the puzzle. 

They had if fitted the wrong tvay in the box so that there wa.s 
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not mom to tit in the pieces where they rcDlly heionged and they 
kept on squabbling, with William saying that they hclonefiti 
there and trying to make room for them and Evan saying that 
they didn’t belong becawse they didn’t fit. Jerry came tip 
and backed up what William said, but die puzzle remained 

the wrong around in the box. William said, “It’s a boi^s 
ami and goes there*' Evan answered in typical fashion, "It 
doesn't go there. Give nte it, VH do it alone." Evan appealed 
to the teacher and she showed them how to shift the puzzle the 
right way in the box and then left, Evan and William played 
amicably for Just half a minute after this situation had been 
solved before the argument was repeated. William tried to 
/it a piece and Evan snatched it and put it in himself, He 
snatched another piece from William but could not put it in, so 
he put it aside and continued fitting pieces in pince while Wil¬ 
liam was content to watch for a couple of mimiles. After this 
short interval of peace, William ventured again to try putting 
a piece iu but Evan snatched it from him. One of the gu’Is 
came up and told Evan that there was room nt the lunch 
table for liim and he said, "First I've got to finish this'" They 
finished the puzzle and Evan put it away. 

The quoted portion of this record covers slightly iTiore chnn 15 
minutes, and during this time there were only about 10 30-sccorid 
intervals in which there did not occur some squabbling, Including 
those in wliicli tlie teacher w.ns helping or in which other children 
interrupted. William was never allowed to put a piece in the 
puzzle by himself. 

In general, when playing with others lie tried to be the center 
of activity. For example, on ft cold Feliruavy day when there was 
an icy, slipperj- crust on part of the playground, Evan was very 
busy with a sled. Four cliildreii were lined up by the fence and 
Evan was sliding b.ick and forth in front of them, trying very hard 
to hold tlieiv attention. '"Shiny road!" he would call. "Shiny road! 
Everybody out of the zuay!" He would then slide across, repeat¬ 
ing this over and over as long as they paid attention. If they huddled 
b.iclc in mock fright, he would slide across. If they were busy 
talking .'imong tliemselves he would continue to c.ill until they paid 
attention, There were many similar incidents the following fall. 

On one occasion he went up to Bermird, Nancy, and Liln 
who were playing ■with the jump rope. First be disposed of 
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Bernard by giving him his (Evan’s) bike, ihen he took hold 
of an end of the rope and swung it, saying, ‘'Do Ifiis ivay" 

Nancy replied, "No, iho^s not the way," and tried to pull 
the rope back, Evan: "Yes, it is." Nancy; "No.” She kept 
trying to piiH. Evan: "Wanl to see how high / can do it?" 

Nancy: "Yes." She nod Lila held the rope while he jiimpctl, 

They laughed appreciatively, and h® jumped again, Again 
they showed appreciation, He said, "I could do it aciain," an<l 
Jumped a third time. Nancy remarked, "That <a;ni good!' 

Evnn; "ho it again" But Lila was becoming restless. "You 
hold Ihis (erid of rope) pvd I do it" Evan took U, held \t 
Up high. Liln; "That’s too high.” Evan dropped the rope, 
took the other rope from Lila: "/’// ihow yon,” jumping again, 

Lila: "Now you hold this and I try." Again they exchanged. 

Nancy, now becoming restless, was jiggling the rope. Lila: 

"Don't do that!" Evan: "Naucy, don't do that" Lila took 
a turn, and Evan said, 'Wow I’ll do it." Nancy, "No, I” 

She started to jump, Evan dropped the rope and walked away, 

He wanted to put all social contacts on his own terms. In doing 
this he was likely to repulse the advances of otliev children. Once 
William saw Evan riding; a tricycle and he ran up and tried to 
attach the handle of his wagon to the back of the tricycle. Evan 
called, "1 doji^t like that. Stopf Hey!” With the help of the 
teacher, Evan was persuaded to let William do it. He only rode 
a short distance, however. ‘'Get that — Ttol a i/ood thivg to do. 
Get off 'cause Fin going fast. I'm going to speed. Get off!” He 
pushed at William, finally dragging William to the teacher and thus 
got rid of lutn. Just tire same sort of thing happened on an occasion 
when Holden wanted to ride on the back of Evan's tricycle. 

When he could not get his own way lie behaved in a very im¬ 
mature fashion. The instance was quoted before in which he was 
playing with Phyllis on an inclined board and was very much 
irritated when he could not get his way. As Phyllis was climbing, 
Evan said, "I loant to get onF Phyllis, teasing, answered, "Ho, 
youre ?iof going to.” Evan turned away, talking to himself in a 
sulky fashion. 

Piirthermore, he tended, often to the annoyance of others, to 
excuse himself and rationalize any actions on his part that they did 
not like. He always had nn answer for every situation^—sometimes, 
a very clever answer. He was painting one day, first with red, then 
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daubed his paper with green over the red. He looked at the teacher 
and said, "Vm viak'iug a fire engine. Someiimes fire engines be 
green, don't they?’' Teacher; 'Tve never seen one, but it might be." 
Evan; “They went so feist you diein't see them." The point is that 
he could not bear to give in on anything, and if he could not win 
one way, he could always try another—assert his superiority (as 
shown above) if nothing else worked. 

Last, but by jio means least, he was very practical minded. He 
was apt to meet imaginative ideas on the part of others witli a dis¬ 
concerting stolidity. He seemed to lack any real sense of humor 
which, coupled with this stolidit}', made it difficult for him to be 
accepted readily by other children. 

For ex.imple, when Denison, who saw him approaching on 
the handcar, said, "This is a boat. Ton'll get stuck in the 
river," Evan replied, "It's not a real river." A teacher who 
was giving around tomato juice, saw him sitting on his tri¬ 
cycle waiting for it. "Do yon want it on your horse or do 
you ’ivatil to get offf" Evan: "On the bike. iVhy did you say 
horse?" His sense of humor was limited to verbal absurdities 
of rather a feeble nature, "You knovo hoiu Frank says, 

'Bernic CharidlerP He says, 'Bernard Kaudlcr'!" Thelma 
smiled and Henry said something: Evan: "Bernard Jandler," 

—and .a minute later, "Bernard Tandler." Henry: "Bernard 
Landlcr" Evan: "Bernard Slandler." Compare this kind of 
humor with that shown by Nancy, Lila and Grant in their 
"telephone” play. 

Now for the effect of these personality patterns on his place in 
tile group. He was often excluded or ignored by other children. 
Many really did not seem to like him and kept him from joining 
their play. They even made fun of the traits that he showed. In 
tile spring of 1935 he did not even receive much respect from Kirk 
and Jerry, with whom at that time he had as close a tie as witli 
any children. 

One day lie went up to Kirk and Jerry, who were pulling a 
wagon and calling, "Ice-cream, ice-cream," '7 want four 
chocolates" Evan said. "He can’t have any, cent he?" Kirk 
said to Jerry. "No," Jerry replied. They went on, and Evan 
followed. When he was playing on the same clay with Kirk 
and Jerry, Kirk several times overrode Evan's suggestions. 

Evan brought a ladder up. Kirk said, "I know where," and took 
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it fiorn him, Evan, have it}" putting his hand on the 

ladder, Kirk pulled it away, saying, "yor^ don’t hiow where." 
A little latei- Kirk and Jerry were on top of the packing box. 
Evan picked up the ladder. Kirk: '‘iPe don’t ?teed a ladder, 
dQn’i put it Evnii dropped it. Then Jerry got down, got 
the Udder himself and handed it to Kirk. These dithcuUies 
occurred witli Kirk and Jerry, even though they accepted him 
in. their play more than did any other children in the group, 
The following fall Kirk was no longer in the group, Evan 
gradii.illy worked in with Morris and Jerry, who played to¬ 
gether a great deal. Often the three played together fairly 
well. But even when they got along best, he was very readily 
excluded hy the other two at the tvhim of a mometiL One day 
lie saw Jerry on a tricycle and ran up to him, "Ajter you, 
£071 1 /irwje if?" Jervy, "A'a, yowVe «of ^/rtyiiip luif/i Morris (iiid 
me." Evan: f after Arornsf" Jerry shook his head. 

Aiiotliei- time Jerry and Morris Were on a table talking about, 
‘'Fire up here." Evnn climbed up on the table, Jerry said, 
‘'PFe’re firemen dud you're flat." Evan retorted, "1 could eliinb 
up here if I want to." He got down and said, "Knonv where 
the fire house should hef Vudcf her/' (the table). Jerry and 
Morris got down and walked off. On another clay Evan was 
wetching what Jerry did and Morris Said, "Gef Evan 

stood watching. 

Children whom he knew less well tended to Ignore or resist 
his approaches. He went up to Kandnll who was ploying with 
a ball, “Can I play with you?" Randall moved a-way. Grant 
called, "Come on, Randal!" Evan turned to Grant, "Can I 
play noilh youf" Grant, "Kok find anoihcr." Evan, "There 
are no more here." Randall, "No, you can't piny ball," He 
went up to Henry who was sitting on a tricycle, "Can 1 htwc 
it?" Henry drew back lus hand as if to hit him. 

Children seldom laughed at others in an unkind way, hut 
Evan was n child who was laughed nt a number of times, 
Once when he was trying liia usual stunt of trying to command 
the center of the stage wUh a large audience, this happened, 
"Everyone get out of the way. floldeii, tell everyone to get 
out of the way, I'm going to da a (rick, turn a sonicrsnuli." 
The children stood hack and Evan turned a soinersniilt, Holden 
then tried to da so. Frank shouted, ‘'Everyone out of the way, 
I nvaiii to show you something." Evau; "J can da something 
better, Everyone out of the way." Holden; "I'll show you." 
He jumped. Evan continued to shout, "Everyone out of the 
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>iuay.“ Flolden sCnrted mimicking him, and laughed- On an¬ 
other occasion, in the playroom, a large group was looking at 
a bird cage. Evan saUI, "You know luhal you jhould do — 

Ihroiu the bird cage do’uMi'’ He repeated this four times. One 
of the hoys started mimicking him and laughing. 

In the spring of 1936 he was still being excluded frequently, 

He went over to Lila who was trying to piiH down one end of 
the seesaw while Marie sat on the other end, “VU pull it 
down." He did so, and Lila got on, saying, "Thank you," 

Evan: "Vll get in the middle" Marie and Lila; "N^o,” Evan 
sat in the middle, *'/'// jit here" Marie and Lila; "N'o. IFe 
can go better ivithout you" Evan got off. On another occasion 
he leaned on a packing box, looked at Thelma who \vas sitting 
in it, and laughed. Tlielma; "Get out of our house- I'll (cll 
Eliie. Elsie, can Evan playf" Evan went off. He went rip 
to the jungle gym where Frank and Holden were playing anti 
said something. Frank: "IFe’re not auiinals, aoe'rc boat inen" 

Evnn; "Boat men eat food" Holden: "No they don't." Evan 

stood and watched them. 

The result of all this was titat even by tlie spring of 1936, though 
there were signs at that time of a better adjustment than at any time 
before, he still had no veal friends. In fact, he would even try the 
use of bribery to win friends. The following was a good example: 

Evan, sictltig on a box with Nell, said, "Can I flay luilh 
youf" Holden: "No." Evan: "IVhy?" Holden: "Cause you 
avouldn't la! me have any candy." Evan: "There luas only one, 
so hoiv could If’ Holden said something and Evan said, "To- 
«ior/-o<iy I'll bring you sorn.e." Holden: "How much have youf 
Evan: "Osic hundred boxes." Holden: "1 got this much at 
home" (holds out arms). Holden said to Neil, "Come on.'’ 

Evan: "I'll let you flay wilb the foolhall," and he gave Holden 
the ball he was holding. Holden took it to the other packing 
box, 

In spite of the black picture painted above, there were naturally 
many times when he got along fairly well with other children, even 
though less desirable personality characteristics continued to be 
very evident, For example, in the following situation, though there 
were as u.sual some difficulties, there was also a great deal of co¬ 
operative play. One day Evan, 15cn, and Frank -were playing in 
some packing boxes. The boys Avere sitting inside a packing box 
which was on top of a larger box. 
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Evan got out of the bojc, saying, ‘^Yuiri-ynm-ymn." Ben re¬ 
peated, Evan went clown n board and Ben followed. Evan 
Said, *‘Iley, get some exercise. Here,” and he went to a board 
laid atroaa the boxes. Ben caime over and Evan said, "Ko, 
me first.” Franic stamped on the board and Evnn objected, 
"No, don't.” Frank stopped. Evan said something to Ben and 
hung onto the board, then said, "/fow someone else,” (to Ben 
on the board) ”Get Joium ond do exercise.” Fr/ink said, "Nonx 
I v\us( be the big (tad vnjlf and found on ifie doar.” Evani 
"No, you can’t flay jf you're going to do that." Frank gave no 
answer, but looked sulky. Evan, “O.K., then •wait.” He 
climbed up tcj the box and said, "You stay (hers till J go to 
sleep.” He got into the top box while Frank watched him. 
Evan, "Yau 7uui( say—liufe Ben and little Evan,” then, "Ben, 
Come up, the big noolf is covtiug.” Ben tried to climb up and 
Evan watched him. Evan looked aroiiiid nt another group and 
then said, "Lrtfle Benny, come up oti lop.” Den cliinbed. Evan, 
''I’m going to sleep,” and lay down In the box, Prank got in 
the box underneath and Ben climbed up, Bvnn, "You get 
in here.” Ben got in with Evan. Evnn said, "IVakc him ufi,” 
and crawled out of the box to peek over into the box Fjank 
•was In. They all laughed. Prank came out, climbed the 
board. Evan ctimhed down the other board and said, "'Yoo 
can’t get me novs.” Ben got down. Frank, "No, I’ll be the big 
bad wolf.” Evan, "No, we’ll two get up.” He went into the 
underneath box and the other climbed up. Evan, "You must 
serrrrtch at vie, O. K.f” Frank stamped on top of Evan's 
box. Evnn came out, "Yoa get in the box, I scrrrrtch at you 
and come out." Prank and Ben got in the top box. Ev.in, 
"You say 'scrtcfi'serich-scrich’". He got in and the others lay 
on the top box. Evan, "Say scrtch-scrtch” Frank and Ben 
stood up and shouted, "Scrtch-scrUh.” Evan, "Come on, you 
get out now a/id I run at yott.” He ran out of the boix. Prank, 
"Now I’ll be the biff bad vfolf.” Evan, "Now Ben.” Prank, 
''Q,K\, we’H have two.” Prank and Ben got in the underneath 
box. Evan, "O.K., you stand there bat don’t sertch at me yet.” 
He climbed to the top box, got in, and cfllltd, "Scrtch-scrlch.” 
The others got out of the box and climbed the board. Evan 
climbed down tlie other board and ran away. The others 
chased him around. 

There were also occasions when he was really cooperative 
and reasonable. When Prank had been pushing him for a 
while on the handcar, Frank said, "Let me have a turn.” 
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Evan immediately got off and Frank got on. Frank, 'Tok 
push iue.‘ Evan, and did so. Another time lie went 

up to Daniel vvho Was swinging, pushed him and said, "JFaiit 
a pus/if" Daniel, "No." Evan, "O.K.", and went off. But 
these instances of real cooperation occurred much less frequent¬ 
ly than in the case of the other children who had had a similar 
amount of social experience. 

What underlay all of Evan’s “anti-social” behavior ? It is not 
likely that a cliild who has as much difficulty in his social relation¬ 
ships as Evan had would have much real self-confidence or feeling 
of security. In fact, one might say that almost everything Evan did 
was a mark of Insecurity. He boasted and showed off, probably pri¬ 
marily to make up for this feeling. More directly, he showed the 
same feeling in occasional open expressions of inadequacy. "1 ivant 
someone to throiu it (the ball) in the punching hng'/ he said to the 
teacher one day. The teacher answered, “Z)o Evan, "J can’i^ 
Teacher, "Try one of the little balls." Evan tried, "See^ 1 cant 
do it" A marked and frequent evidence of this feeling lay in his 
pathetic attempts to win prestige and to win love. Boasting and 
showing off fit here, but there was even more direct evidence for 
assuming this need for love to be a basis for his behavior. In many 
cases he directly asked for it—^with varying responses to such de¬ 
mands. Early in the spring of 1935 he had been absent for a time 
with a cold. 

When he rctuined, he went around from child to child, say¬ 
ing, ‘‘You glad to see me backf" The next day Bernard came 
to school, saying, "Today’s iny birthday." Evan, "How old are 
you9" Bernard, "Four." Evan, "Tomorroiif is my birthday" 

(not true). He ran around saying this. Carter said, "Hey, 
ii'j ?ny birlhday. I’m having one, too." Evan, "f, too," nntl 
continued singing, "Tomorrow is my birthday, who luaiits to 
covie to my birthday tomorrow?" He went up to Sammy and 
said, "Want to come to my birlhday tomorrow?" Sammy, 

"No." He went up to Deniaon, "Want to eamy to my birthday 
loviorrowf" Denison, "Holden look my birlfidny." Evan, 
"Why?" Denison, "We don’t need a birthday." A fov clays 
later he heard n teacher telling Morris they had missed him 
during his absence. Evan, "7 had a cold. Did you miss me?" 
Morris c.ime up to him once and said, "I’m going to play with 
yoiij huh? Shall I play with yon?” Evan, "Yeah, let's play we 
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don't like (luybody ehe.*‘ When he played the piano, calling, 
"Evfiiybody dnnee,” no one got up to do so. He turned to the 
teacher and said sadly, "Nobody dances when I make inusic." 
Another way of appealing for Eove was to do something espe¬ 
cially nice for another child. Uiifcrtnnately, such ntteinpts were 
generally somewhat innpropos. They were usnfllly ignored. 

An example was getting a shovel and giving it to Nancy, who 
was playing in the dirt. She took it without comment. Appeals 
for appreciation continued through the spring of 1936. "dye 
you my lest jriend? Do you like me best?" he asked Nancy. 

"Vm going next to yon again" he said to Lila when they were 
taking their coats off. "/'i« going near you again" "I like 
you," said Lila. Bernard, "And I like you." Evan responded 
warmly to this barrage of love: "I missed you on my birthday 
when I U'/iJ pve (a few day before) but viy viothcr invited 
only French people, not English. I’m sorry. Next time I’ll invite 
only English people." He was playing one day with the bells, 
while several children rvaited for a turn. He called to Carol 
Ann and Marie, "You like this music?" Marie, "Yes." He 
turned to Randall, "Do you like niy music best of all?" Randall, 

"/ haven't heard it." Evan, "Do you like mine better than 
all the rest? Do you like mittef" Holden, "No." Randall, 
"Nobody's but Holden’s and Henry’s and mine" Evan, to 
Bernard, "Do you like tniucf" He appealed to the teachers, 
too. "I put my shovel real good," he said, when they had 
been putting toys away. The teachers said, "Im glad you 
remembered" 

This insecurity tics up directly with the degree of hi’s aggressive¬ 
ness, just ns was true with Lila and Holden. Just as they did, he 
showed it in going to pieces easily when his personal integrity was 
tlu'eatenccl, and in flying off the handle with what seemed like slight 
provocation. The incident was mentioned before in whicli, when 
playing ball with Wallis, he flew into a fury because Wallis started 
kicking the ball around. He raced after him, yelling and crying, 
and in general extremely upset. He showed the same reaction when 
Wallis took hold of the handlebars of the tricycle Evan was riding. 
In the fall of 1935 there was the same reaction to Jerry’s and 
Holden’s refusal to get down off some boxes when Evan commanded 
them to do so. When William tried to move a board they were 
playing on, Evan said, "No, we need it like that." William, "Well, 
1 want it lip.” Evan, "No, we were here first!” He picked up a 
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ball and flung it furiously across the room. There was the incident, 
too (mentioned above) when he turned and furiously hit at the 
nearest child because his tricycle had been accidentally knocked 
over by another. 

At the same time, however, a certain timidity and an inability to 
hold his own in conflicts, both further signs of insecurity, tended 
to decrease his overt aggressiveness so that in actual score be was 
neither especially high nor espcciall}'^ low in this characteristic. His 
timidity was probably what led him so often to call on a teacher 
for help—an action not appreciated by other children. For example, 
Frank, who was pushing him on the handcar, pushed him up to a 
large packing box in which Holden and Morris were playing. 
Holden pushed at the car, "You can't come in our house” Evan 
answered, "PFe don*I want io.*‘ Morris, "Knock it all over' (the 
car). Holden kicked the car. Ben came up on a tricycle and Evan 

said to him, "He's - away." IBcn said somctliing to Holden and 

Holden picked up some dirt as if to throw it. Evan, "I'll tell the 
teacher." Evan called, "Mhs Price." Holden went to the back of 
the box to get some more dirt. Ren and Evan then changed their 
means of conveyance and Evan rode away. 

To return now to the question of attitudes toward aggression ns 
related to the ways in which a child tends to exhibit aggression. We 
were dealing here with two different situations, one growing out of 
the other. The first related to home relationships. In Chapter 
III we told about the attitude of Evan’s parents toward his hitting. 
Though both parents had expressed to him the feeling tliat in gen¬ 
eral hitting was not a good idea, they had At tlie same time ex¬ 
pressed quite emphatically to him their feeling that he should learn 
to hit hack. This same attitude was what Evan expressed to us at 
each experimental session. Wc feel, however, that a very important 
factor in the situation was one rvhich came quite incidentally in 
both the interview with the parents and in the last experimental 
session. This was his relationship with his baby sister. The mother 
told us that special rules had had to be made with regard to Evan's 
handling of her because earlier "he ii.ad been quite rough with her." 
Our feeling is that this early "rouglmess" was significant, It seems 
to us very likely that not only had there been at that time a good 
deal of jealousy—hence hostility and a gg ression—toward the sister, 
but tliat this hostility was still as strong as ever. Only its form of 
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expression had changed. His mother told us that she came into 
Evan’s room one day to find him savagely beating up his toy rabbit 
witli a long stick. What is most important, however, is that this feel¬ 
ing was carried over into the other situation—his social life at school. 
The bragging and showing off, the constant asserting of his superi¬ 
ority in one AVay or another, were probably other ways of showing 
this latent iiostility to his sister. He expressed aggression in direct 
forms only when his feelings Were so . intense that he had to—the 
rest of the time he tried to abide by parental rules and not hit. It 
was unfortunate that it should come out in the ways it did. No 
way of expressing one's feelings of resentment is apt to be wel¬ 
comed hy other children—but bragging and showing off arc perhaps 
the least popular means. The others in his group seemed to be com¬ 
pletely cold to such behavior. They on the wliole reacted to him 
with an attitude of lack of interest, which is a good deal linrdcr on 
a child than is open hostility. The ways in which lie expressed his 
aggressive feelings only deprived him further of the love he needed. 
If, like Holden, personality characteristics had been attractive 
enough to overcome this difficulty, it might not liave been so serious. 
But apparently they were not. His personality was not sufficiently 
vivid. Though he engaged in imaginative play, it was on the whole 
pretty stereotyped play. He seldom had anything new and interest¬ 
ing to add to it. His sense of humor did not by any means measure 
up to that of other children. It did not have the flare and piquancy 
that is generally so true of children’s wit. His general air of stolidity 
rather held off than attracted other children. All of these aspects 
of his personality added together made a happy social adjustment 
in the group a very hard job. First of all he brought to the situation 
a strong feeling of rivalry with other children owing to the rivalry 
situation at home. He brought with him, too, a very great need 
for a feeling of importance and for prestige. He was tremendously 
handicapped, it seemed to us, by the fact that, first, these attitudes 
were expressed in a form likely to repulse rather than attract other 
children and, second, because his personality in gevrcial was not 
sufficiently interesting to overcome the first handicap. 

Plow is this related to Evan’s attitudes about hitting? Our feel¬ 
ing is that his pretty.mechanical repetition of what his parents had 
pointed out as acceptable behavior was a mask for a good deal of 
feeling on the subject—so much feeling that he Imd not been able 
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to think about it at all and hence to verbalize it. This, of course, 
we cannot be sure of. 'We did not have sufficient opportunity to 
lead him to a more genuine expression of feeling to us. We can, 
however, point to the very significant fact that in the experimental 
situation, in spite of his fairly casual hitting of dolls witli dolls, he 
refused to do so when it came to the point of hitting a doll with his 
baby sister's name. There must have been very strong feelings about 
her. Tlie earlier behavior toward her that had created the need for 
special parental dicta was. indicative of strong resentment toward 
her. Parental dicta had succeeded in changing the behavior hut 
could not have changed the feeling. On the contrary, they would 
tend if anything to create strong feelings of guilt about hitting. 
Whatever his real attitudes toward aggressiveness were, they were 
pretty well concealed. And it is our hunch that the concealment 
was due to these feelings of guilt over the primary home relationship. 
The secondary relationships—those with the other children at school 
—might have been able to bring gradually u shift in feeling about 
aggressiveness had they been satisfying relationships. But here his 
personality got in the way and no shift in attitude (as happened in 
Nancy’s case) came about. 




VI. THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE FORMA¬ 
TION OF ATTITUDES TOWARD AGGRESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

The practices and “techniques” used by the teachers of ouv sub¬ 
jects in dealing with instances of aggression between the children and 
the attitudes toward aggression which the teachers tried to instill 
in the children were based on a very definite teaching philosophy. 
These teachers were interested in helping the children achieve a 
feeling of independence and self-assurance and at the same time to 
acquire social abilities which would enable them to get along happily 
with other children- With regard to aggressiveness proper, this 
meant the rather difficult task of fostering in the children adequate 
means of self-defense from others’ aggressions, but at the same time 
teaching them to curtail as far as possible all overt physical aggres¬ 
sion, The head teacher of one of the groups put it thus: “I want 
them to learn that they have a voice to use in settling difficulties 
with other children—that other children do not understand when 
you hit and so you must learn to talk to them instead.” On the 
other hand, she said, there were occasions when hitting seemed justi¬ 
fied. This especially applied to hitting back. In such cases the 
teacher said nothing to stop the child from doing so. She also felt 
that if a child were especially weak on his defenses in cases of physi¬ 
cal aggression, she might encourage him to use physical means of 
self-defense. But by and large, her primary aim was that of lead¬ 
ing children to use voices in place of fists. In this same interview 
we told her of Nancy’s responses to the experimental situation—her 
refusal to hit dolls with dolls and her upset at the suggestion that she 
do so. The teaclier felt that Nancy was in this situation showing 
a characteristic levci-headedness. She felt that in general Nancy 
was an extremely well-adjusted cliild, with “her head well set on 
her shoulders.” Nancy’s I'esponses to our suggestions and question.s, 
she said, were what she would have expected from such a cJiild. 
She hoped that the other children would acquire as good a per¬ 
spective on tile problem. 

The teaching philosophy expressed above did not carry as much 
weight with the children as apparently the teachers expected. The 
teachers exacted of themselves the same consistently calm level¬ 
headedness that they wanted the children to learn. Their philosophy 
demanded of them a highly objective and impersonal relationship 
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■with the children. But it out feeling that their fundamental 
fondness for children belied the strictness of attitude toward aggres¬ 
sion which they tried to show. However the children behaved, the 
teachers fundamentally accepted them—and the children responded 
to this fundamental feeling more than to any techniques the teachers 
tried to use. They might rebel against the momentary imposition 
of discipline. They might try to behave in a way to win the 
teachers* approval. But as there was this undercurrent of interest 
and liking and acceptance, they did not really have much to worry 
about. The aggressive children continued to be aggressive (witness 
Holden's behavior) and all of them seemed to show only mild 
feelings of guilt with regard to teacher attitudes alone. 

Responses to repressive teacher “techniques” became therefore 
temporary responses to a series of discrete incidents in which the 
teacher tried to put her philosophy to practice. This made it hard 
for the teacher. No teacher could see every act of overt aggression 
that occurs in a group of 20 children. She can only deal with what 
catches her eye. If she misses an incident entirely, or comes onto 
the scene too late to see for herself the issues involved, there is just 
that much lost by way of direct application of her principles. Much 
goes on that escapes her eye altogether, and a very aggressive child 
who engages in much phj'sical combat “gets away with" a good 
deal. This would make no difference were she fundamentally as 
disapproving as these teachers tried to be. But they had gone into 
teaching because of their genuine fondness for children. Afraid as 
they might be of letting themselves into the secret, their fondness 
and interest consistently won over tlieir more objective philosophical 
aims. 

An examination of the children’s responses to the techniques used 
showed that this was the case. Repressive, disciplinary techniques 
made very little inroad on the children’s feelings. They would 
capitulate for the time being—and a little later start all over again. 
Positive techniques, aimed at helping the child witli his difficulties 
rather than reproving him, carried much further. Let us see now 
more specifically what some of the techniques were and how the 
children responded. 

The three most frequent techniques used by the teachers in hand¬ 
ling conflicts between children were: (/r) Making some suggestion: 
suggesting some other idea for play, a better way out of the diffi¬ 
culty, or other means for the child’s getting what lie wanted; (i) 
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gettijig the child to settle the conflict by verbal means; (e) removing 
the aggressor from the scene of action or excluding him from the 
group. Others which occurred less frequently included the fol* 
lowing: pointing out to the aggressor that he is hurting the other 
child; expressing to the aggressor the wants of the child he was 
attacking; talking about something else; telling the child to make 
restitution; pointing out the consequences of his action or telling 
liim tliat he deserved the retaliation he got; and a few cases of 
frank 

Immediate responses to teacher techniques varied as indicated 
above with the kind of techniques used. This was especially true 
when suggestions of one sort or another were made by the teacher. 
The more tlic suggestion directly led to a satisfaction, of the wants 
and needs of all parties to the conflict, the more likely it was to be 
accepted and carried out with alacrity. It is difficult, of course, to 
obtain a settlement which is equally satisfactory to all parties. Those 
which seemed Eo be most satisfying to tlie children, however, were 
those which directly took into account the desires of all parties and 
helped to satisfy as many of these desires as possible. One of the 
best examples of this compromise tccimique occurred in a conflict 
between Holden and William. William had been pulling Holden 
in a wagon and then, much against Holden’s wishes, he pulled the 
wagon into a packing box. Holden proceeded to corner William In 
the packing box and beat William's face with botli fists. The 
teacher, who had obviously not seen the start of this conflict, came 
up to ask what the matter was. Holden explained, "We're street 
viewers and he takes it (the wagon) i« the house and we don't want 
hwi to." The teacher said, "It (llic box) isn't biff enouffh, Is itV' 
William looked at it and pushed the wagon out of the box. The 
teacher then suggested that if they got some long boards and leaned 
them against the packing box the space between the boards and box 
would make a very adequate garage. She suggested that they help 
her get the boards. This the bo3's did, apparently with eagerness. 
With the garage built, they went happily on with their play. At no 
time did the teacher mention the fact that they had been fighting. 
There was no disapproval—^and a warm response. 

We felt tliat the value in the way the teacher handled tliis situa¬ 
tion lay in her active help and cooperation with the children. Very 
often teachers attempted to be helpful and cooperative in the same 
way, but it was not always easy to satisfy wants in as clear-cut a 
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fashion. Perhaps the difficulty was that the children’s wants were 
too often what the teachers did not want. This was especially true 
in rivalry situations where a gang would "go at” another child 
just for the fun of doing so. Wiren the teacher tried to turn this 
activity into a similar but "more acceptable” channel it was ratlier 
difficult. The children were none too willing to accept her sug¬ 
gestions. 

A pai'ticularly good example of this stubborn persistence was the 
victimizing of Nell by a gang, of which the following siumtion was 
typical. 

Is’nncy. Grant, .md Lila were playing in the gyiuruisiuin and 
Neb was near them. NcU came over and sat on the mat on 
whicli Lila was sitting. Liln said, "No.” Grant pushed Nell 
and saidi "jYo, yoti don’t sit here” Nancy pushed Nell and said, 

"No.” They all sat still for a moment, then Nancy pushed 
Nell off the mat. Nell got on again and Nancy pushed her off 
again. Nell hit Nancy. Nnncy said something to Lila .'irul Lila 
put her feet up on the mat so that Nell could not sit down. Nell 
went off. . . . Lila looked across the room at Nell .nnd said, 

"Oh, she's ffoiiitf fo sit here!” Nnncy, Lila, and Grant all put 
tbtit wp on tlw mat. tUa dovin on it nnd Nanny fol¬ 
lowed suit, Nell came over and Grant said, "Nell hns no 
place.” Nell sat down on the mat next to them. Nancy pushed 
her, then said, "OK, you cau lie on that one but not on this.” 
Grant sat by LUa and Nanej', then went over and sat by NelL 
Lila said to Grant, "Sit up on Nell" Nell rolled off her mat. 
Grant rolled off, and Nell got on agnin. Lila snid, "Oh, Nell’s 
on again!” —etc., for some time. Finally they began chasing 
Nell around the room, always running back to the mats if 
Nell got neai' and kicking and pushing her If she tried to get 
on, Most of it was accompanied with much excitement and 
laughter. For them, it Was a great game. Bvit it became too 
wild .ind noisy and the teacher felt she should do something 
about it. Her first technique was one of showing disapproval 
without actually colling the issue. "Too much running around. 
JJ^hal kind oj game were you plnyiugf” Lila recognized the 
disapproval: “Tag” Miss Wilson: “We don't piny that here. 

Let's think of somethiug else." This meant a decided change 
of activity and was not an easy problem. The tiiree children 
(Nancy, Nell, and Lila) stood, saying nothing. Miss Wilson 
said, "Is Grant playing with youf Let's wait for hint.” Grant 
came up and Miss Wilson said, “We're thinking of some qniel 
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ffdriie io piay.'‘ Lila vo!linteered; "//ojiw." Miss WUson: "//ow 
luill you plny^” Grant: "Jusl three play." Miss Wilson recog¬ 
nized this as the crucial issue: "ff'an'f you let NeU?" Lila: 

"No." Nancy was more cooperative. "Yes, she could. She 
could he our friend who lives next door," Lila: "Yes, she could 
be OKI- friend" Nancy: "Or ohj- Nell has temporarily 
become a member of the family. Lila; "Or mother." Nancy; 

"Or couiiji." Bv\t feelings totvarcl Nell weve still the crucial 
issue and Lila could not keep up her end. "No," she said, 
"'cause she sucks her Ihamb" (This was an old score put 
to iiae frequently in trying to put their rivalry with Nell on 
a reasonable basis). Miss Wilson; "Not always, jiijt some- 
times, flow would you like it, Nellf" Nell: "To be the coiisi/;." 

Mias Wilson; "And live next doorf" Nell: "Yes" Miss Wil¬ 
son! "Do you want to play on the tiiats?" All four children 
went back to the mats. For the present the rowdiness was over. 

But since their game had been one of plaguing Nell and not of 
playing "tag," it was not long before it flared anew. TJie mild 
and indirect reproof of their behavior had brought only a temporary 
lull in overt rivalry, none in underlying feelings. 

Frank and direct disapproval carried little more weight. In an¬ 
other Instance, Nell was taking an active part with tlie "gang" against 
someone else. 

Grant .said to Nancy, "Let’s tear someone down" Nancy: 

"Yes." Grant said, "There she is with her hat on." They ran 
off and Nell followed. They ran up to a group of children 
including Thelma, Grant said, "Here they arc." All three 
shoved nnd pushed Tliclina, Nell the hardest and Nancy doing 
more threatening than actual pushing. They then stood back 
and looked at Thelma. Grant said, "Tear her coat down." 

They stood and looked at her. Nell pushed Thelma; Nancy 
and Grant watched and then both gave her a little shove. 

Grant s.iicl, "She can’t fiffht very well." Thelma began to 
cvy, hit back at Nell and then hit Nancy. Nancy laughed and 
said, "She fighied me just a moment ago." Thelmn cried and 
hit out at her, Miss Wilson came up and said, "Do yon know 
how that fcelsf" Nancy; "Yes, ’cause she punched me and 
it didn’t hurt. She punched me on the arm," Miss Wilson: 
"Don'! punch any more. Could you invite someone to play 
with yon? Grant. "A’a." Miss Wilson; "You mustn't be so 
rough." Grant: "fFe’tl snake her cry until years." He ran off 
and Nancy followed. Grant wanted to go right back and 
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Start over again b«t Nancy would not let him. Later, how¬ 
ever, it was rcsiinicd. 

Presurrtftbly it was the lack of reproof ‘which Tendered successful 
another technique—that of ignoring complctelj' the fact that a fight 
was in process, and of making a suggestion which had nothing to 
do with the immediate situation. The following was a good example: 

Holden was playing in a box. He laj' down on o board 
Ihete and WilUam elimbed in onto the board. Holden said, 

"Sfop/ This is heA" He kicked nt Williarn, saying, "Gci 
off tiiy bed!“ .William stayed where he was and Holden con¬ 
tinued to shout, '*Gel off my heA!" M>ss Wilson came over 
and said, "Jt ts/ill be time to go in in three mhniies. Yon could 
take the blochs and ItiAAcrt back to the garage." Holden and 
William got out of the box and started carrying the materials 
to the garage, 

Techniques which emphasised the childtcn’s dealing with diffi¬ 
culties verbally seemed, in terms of the immediate response of the 
children, to be only moderately successful. We felt that on the 
whole the children had very little interest In putting conflicts on 
a vethal level and felt themselves that on the whole It did not 
get them very far. It was not so much that they were not able 
to verbalize their wants. When called upon to do so they could 
do It very adequately. One case in which a child, when he expressed 
his want to the teacher, was asked, "ff'hy didn’t you my H?” ended 
in recriminations on both sides. One of the children said it was 
impossible to explain to the other because he was such a baby, and 
the other naturally retorted with, "You're a baby, too." This led 
into a broader field of mutual rcctiraination with, as far as we could 
see, the situation more mixed up at the end than it had been at the 
beginning. In another instance, the teacher’s suggestion that a 
child explain to the other what was wanted was acted upon. The 
explanation was made and the child got what he wanted. But a 
moment later the same conflict repeated itself, ending in the same 
child's being told this time that he had had his chance, and that was 
that. Since, except momentarily, he did not achieve what he wanted 
by his verbalization it is doubtful whether he could be much im¬ 
pressed by its value. 

Very often such suggestions on the part of the teacher could not 
be carried out. Nancy, for example, got into a difficulty which she 
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could not solve alone anti ran to the teacher for help. Tl\e teacher's 
response was, "Yon should talk to him, not to me/^ Nancy nodded 
understandingly and ran back to the scene of action. Before she 
got back the conflict had settled itself. Actions had proved louder 
than words. Another example is the follmving: 

Frank started to take a wagon near where Evan, Jerry, and 
Morris were playing, Evan went over and pulled at the 
wagon, saying, had lhal first. iVg need it." Jerry said, 

"If'e had it first/’ then said to the teacher, “He took it ’Without 
asking/' The teacher replied, “Speak to Frank about it/' But 
Frank had already gone away, leaving the wagon. The mere 
presence of the teacher was more efficacious than anything 
else. 

Perhaps the main difficulty about attempts at verbalization is the 
teacher’s apparent assumption that this is the way of making it very 
clear just what the aggressor or the victim wants. But usually before 
the teacher can suggest anything, the child on each side knows per¬ 
fectly well what the other wants. He has already been told in a 
more dramatic way, and at this point that is not what is bothering 
him. He is looking for a way out, not for more expression of feeling. 
This is a further reason why the teacher’s cooperation in actively 
helping attain a solution seems to be more realistic and more 
successful than verbalization. 

The technique of removing a child from the group is not easily 
measured in terms of immediate response. Certainly it stopped the 
conflict, but that vras not what the teachers were really driving at. 
In general, it seemed to have the same influence as all other tech¬ 
niques of reproof—momentarily it stopped a figlit. But attitudes of 
real reproof were Jiot deep enough to prevent the fight’s starting again 
later. Holden, the most violent fighter, was most frequently ex¬ 
cluded. But he kept right on fighting. 

Now for more general responses to teacher techniques. We have 
pointed out that the children did not seem to experience strong 
feelings of guilt or conflict as a result of teacher attitudes alone. 
They sensed too well the teachers’ fundamental acceptance of them. 
At the same time even mild feelings of guilt, coupled with a natural 
desire for the teacher’s approval, will bring some redirection of 
behavior. This is especially true of children whose feelings of guilt 
are reinforced by parental attitudes. They must avoid feeling guilty; 
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they must win love and at the same time must have some outlet for 
aggressive feelings. The last is the difficult part. The solution 
seems to work according to the very simple principle that if a child 
cannot get what he wants in one wa}', Itc will try another. If he 
cannot express liis aggression in one wajs he will express it in an¬ 
other. If he cannot satisfy his wishes and wants in one way, he will 
try another. In the case of each of these subjects there was a 
direct relationship between the extent to which the child had been 
restrained from exhibiting overt aggression and the extent to which 
he found other less direct means of expressing it. (The restraint 
was naturally largely of parental origin. It was reinforced, how¬ 
ever, by the teacher practices and in school the teachers functioned ns 
substitute parents.) Indirect means of expressing aggression con¬ 
sisted in cither (a) obtaining vicariously the satisfactions inherent 
In expressing one’s feelings of aggression, or (/») in putting accept¬ 
able social techniques to use in accomplisliing the same ends that 
would have been won by direct physical (or verbal) means. Holden, 
who nhv.ws took the most direct path to tlic achievement of any 
satisfaction—physically or verbally—^was seldom seen to use these 
less direct means. Nancy, especially in the period when she was 
ver 3 ' timid and showed little overt aggression, used them frequently. 
Lila and Evan used such means over and over, apparently in attempts 
to win prestige and popularity. 

The verbal acceptance of teachers' precepts, along with full 
enjoyment of activity which they condemn, is repeatedly shown. 
One familiar pattern is vicarious satisfaction of aggressive feelings 
by taking sides in a fight. Nancy, observed during the period when 
she was especially timid, appeared to be finding immense joy in 
identifying herself with the victor in a heated battle between two 
boys. Unconsciously she mimicked the body movements of the 
victor and rejoiced in his reducing the other child to tears. Siie 
had been watching Carleton build. Charles ran up to Carleton 
and, for no apparent reason, pounded him on the back, then turned 
around and started to run away. Carleton chased him, while 
Nancy stood watching. She laughed excitedly, "'Nquu he caught 
h'mj" Carleton hit Charles and Charles began to cry. Nancy 
(generally a rather sympathetic child) laughed again, "^Now he 
criesT She then ran to the teacher who was iutervening, "First he 
hit Carleton/' With the teaclier’s reproof of Carleton’s and 
Charles’s behavior, she returned to her usual pattern: "hf'e don't 
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hitj zoe never do^ nnd zny father and mother remind vie."' Nancy also 
sl^owed her pleasuve in the aggressions of others in praising them for 
their victories. '"Good for yon, Morrw/she said, when he had snatched 
a scoop from Nell. "Yom lyere a good strong person." This is f-oU 
rejection of teacher’s attitude along with full compliance when a 
head-on collision with teacher precepts is involved. 

A more frequent method of carrying out one’s aggressive desires 
without having to take a direct part in it, thus keeping clear of 
teachers’ disapproval, was that of asking another child to fight one’s 
battles. In this way the victorj' could be won without having to 
entertain any personal feelings of guilt about it. The following 
were typical examples: 

Frank was trying to Avrest a tricycle from Evan, Evan 
called to Bernard, "Get that kid away." As Bernard tried to 
help, Evan called, “^Morris, J need hdp. Gel Ihtii kid awny." 

Lila and Nancy tvere on the sec-saw. Sally was pushing 
on it at the middle. Nancy said to Phyllis who was playing 
near by, "/ don't want any more pushing. Gel that kid off." 

Bernard tells Nancy that Dick has taken one of her tiles. 

Nancy says to Dick "Give it to us." Willinin, who is sitting 
beside Nancy reaches toward Dick (or it. Nancy says, "iP'ould 
you give it to us from himf" William pulls at Dick's hand, 
while Nancy watches. Nancy reaches toward Dick, then with¬ 
draws: "Open his hand for us." William: "Vtt break his 
fingers off, that's the best idea" He gets tUe Erorn Dick and 
gives It to Nancy. 

Nell hits LiU. Lila crie.s aiul yclU for the teacher. Randall, 
near by, says, "/7f give her a whaek." Lila: "Yes, give her 
a good whack." She laughs. Randall chases NeU around. 

Nancy laughs, "Give her a good whack." . . . After half a 
minute Nell returns. Lila says to Nancy, "Give her a whack. 

I’lii going to get Randall to give her a whack." Nell runs off 
upstairs and Nancy and Lila follow. They find her in the 
dressing-room, laugh and say, "Give her a whack. We'll find 
Randall to do it." (Neither child touched her at all). 

Randall hits at Lila. Lila calls, "Grant, get him off." 

Lila tells Bernard about Carleton's having luiit her flower. 

She says to Bernard, "Go fight him." Bernard: "Grt Holden 
to do It." 

Getting others to do one’-s fighting sometimes had a double value: 

It satisfied one’s feelings of aggression and at the same time could 
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take care of situations whicfi needed some attention, There were 
other ways, too, of taking care of such situations without having 
to resort to overt aggression. 

One could thus always make use of those social patterns which 
were obviously acceptnbh lo all adults. One of these very useful 
patterns was to offer or promise another child a gift in order to get 
something in return—in other words, bribery. This was used espe¬ 
cially often by Evan. In the last chapter was quoted the Incident 
in which he got a penny from Bernard by offering to bring him 
a quarter the next day; also when he tried to get Holden down 
from a box on which he wanted to sit by offering to bring some 
candy to school for him. Among other incidents were the following: 

Evnn goes up to Dick who has skates on end says some¬ 
thing to him, Dick says, "No." Evan: "You can have n\y 
fciAi," Dick; "0/C." He gives the skates lo Evan. 

Evan went up to Nancy, Lila, and Bernard who were play¬ 
ing jump rope. "LUa ‘want the b'tkef" Lila: “No." Bernardi 
"I do." Evan gives it to Barnerd and takes Bernard's end of 
the jump rope, 

Nancy used bribery, too, though not so often. When playing In 
the sandbox, she twice tried to get favored toys from other children 
in this way. On one occasion she said to Marie, "Mane, if you 
ffive me the strainer, this cake will he for you“ On the other occa¬ 
sion, she first asked the children who were using scoops if she might 
use one. They all refused. She then took her strainer over to 
Bernard (who had a scoop) and said, ‘"Yon take this."' Bernard, 
obviously knowing what she wanted, would not yield his but gave 
her another opening: “If Arlene (who had a scoop) doesn't give 
it to yon. I’ll take it away.” Arlene countered by giving her scoop 
to another child and Nancy only got one when Bernard lost interest 
in his, Here, in a teacher-supervised world, is a well worked out 
pattern of coercion of othei-s, which the teacher cannot control. 

Both Nancy and Lila were more apt to make use of another very 
acceptable social pattern upon which teachers had insisted: taking 
turns. If two children wanted the same toy, the one who did not 
have it "could say, “Let's take turns” meaning, "Give it to vie," 
while the child who had it could use the same words to mean, "You 
cant have it.” Nancy tried this pattern on Arlene when, in the 
incident above she could not get the scoop. “We'll all take turns," 
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she said to Arlene—but unfortunately did not win. In one rather 
long incident she and Lila used it on each other until Lila had to 
break down and come right out with what she wanted. It started 
with their both wanting a brush with which to sweep the ledge 
of the sandbox. Nancy was a little quicker In finding and obtaining 
possession of the only available brush. Lila fretted around for a few 
minutes while Nancy swept. 

Then she approached Nancy: "No‘lu, Nancy, I ’want it," 

Nancy; "No, let's both take chances and pretty soon I’ll give 

to yon." Lila watched her a momeni, then went off and soon 
was having a very h-ippy time with Nell, running up and down 
the slanting side of the sandbox near Nancy. Nancy looked 
at them several times, obviously interested, finally went np to 
Lila. "Lila, now it's your litrn." Lila took the brush and 
Nancy immediately took Lila’s place in the gome with Nell. 

After a short interval they grew tired of the game> went over 
to play on the sec'saw. Now Lila was becoming restless. She 
came over to the see-saw with the brush and held It out to 
Nancy. Nancy: ‘7 don't want any more turns." Lila; 

I v/rtnl you to, ‘cause I auant to see^sutv ’with Nell." 

In similar conformity to adult rules, a very convenient way of get¬ 
ting a child out of the way was to warn him that he might get hurt 
if he stayed where he was (said, of course, quite sympathetically) •. 

Lila and Naacy are playing on the see-saw. Nell comes up. 

Lila says, "No, Nell, you can’t get on." ... A moment Inter 
Nell leans against the see-saw. Lila: "A*ell, don't touch it, 
you might hurt yourself." 

On another occasion Lila and Nancy were on the see-snw 
and Nell was holding it at the middle. Nancy said, "IVatch 
out for your fingers." Lila: "She's fust touching the end. 

That's all righi." 

You could, of course, actually knock the child out of the way, warn¬ 
ing him at the same time. Lila, climbing down the jungle gym, 
bumped Nancy: "Look out, 'cause I'm getting down here. You 
might hurt yourself." Similar was Nancy’s use of a helping-hand 
pattern in an attempt to get a handcar away from Lila. Lila 
was holding on to the handcar while drinking her tomato juice. 
Nancy asked to use it until Lila was through. Lila: "No, 1 loant 
to keep it." Nancy: "Janet might grab it and that wouldn't be so 
good 'cause you wanted it." 
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Last but oot least a child could call on the authority of standard 
group rules. A dramatic instance of this kind was the following; 

Wnllis rode past Evan an this tricycle calling, "Aha, I’ve 
ffot ihc nciv hike*’ Evfin! "I’ll get the other one.” Wallis: 

"Nc, it's broken*' Evan went into the toy house to look, and 
Wallis got ofl his tricycle ard followed, repeating, *'Jfs 
hroken.*’ Evan went to the tricycle in the toy house, looked at 
it (the handlebars were off). Then he ran out of the shed 
and grabbed Wallis’s tricycle, Wallis ran up, took hold of it 
and squealed. Evan said, "irhcn sonieboily leaver it some- 
body eise gets il*' He rode off. 

Probfibly neither teachers nor parents could have anticipated that 
children would find such excellent and available means of attaining 
satisfactions. Teachers, by adhering to their principle of getting 
children to use voices instead of lists, were receiving returns but 
not always in expected ways. Voices were used in a very much 
cannier way and to much better advantage than the teachers were 
aiming for. Some children were learning to drop out overt aggres¬ 
sion. They were aUo Icarniitg many useful social patterns. But 
overt aggression was being dropped with no other equally straight¬ 
forward substitute for satisfying feelings and desires; social patterns 
were put to use as means of aggression. Had our experimental 
situation carried further than onl)'^ the question of hitting, many 
strange odds and ends of nttitudes must have turned up—such as, 
for example, though committing murder is on the ''bad” side of the 
ledger, commissioning someone else to commit one’s murders might 
well be on the "good” side. 

It seems unnecessary to multiply examples of a general principle 
which is evident in the daily conduct of these children, namely, that 
aggressiveness goes on continually in, guises which protect it from 
formal disapproval; indeed, that the adult rules framed in the 
language of non-aggression are here seen constantly employed for 
aggressive purposes. 



VII. SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 
1. Summary 

The purpose of tills study was {a) to discover the attitudes of 
nursery school children toward physically aggressive behavior; and. 
{h) to discover how and in what ways the child’s experience in 
nursery school affects the formation of these attitudes. 

The subjects used in this study consisted of six children who 
had been under the investigator*s observation since their entrance 
into nursery school at the ages of 18 months to two years. The 
choice of subjects was based entirely on the length of time they had 
been under such observation, since the nature of the problem 
demanded as detailed and careful analysis as possible of each sub¬ 
ject. At the time this study was begun the six children ranged in 
age from 3 years, 1 month to 3 years, 9 months and in IQ from 
100 to 135. All came from homes of superior socio-economic level. 

a. Methods^ 

(1) . Observation of each child's activity during free play 
periods on the playground. These records were taken at approxi¬ 
mately six-month intervals at three different periods. In the first 
period, records on individual children were spread over a 4 to 9 
weeks' period, each record being from 5 to 30 minutes in length* 
In the last two periods each child’s behavior on the playground was 
recorded on five consecutive days, for one hour each day. A total 
of 12 to 15 hours of direct observation material was obtained on 
four of the six children, these four being the main subjects of this in¬ 
vestigation. The purpose of the observations was to obtain at each of 
three periods an adequate cross-section of the child’s behavior and 
attitudes at that time. 

(2) . An experimental situation was devised for the purpose 
of obtaining the children’s verbalizations on attitudes toward aggres¬ 
sion. In the first period, pictures were used in order to stimulate 
conversation. These were discarded in the last two periods for 
a play situation in which boj^ and girl dolls were set to play in a 
"playground” made of blocks. Questions concerning the child’s 
attitudes were then based on his play with the dolls. This experi¬ 
mental situation was presented to each child at each of the three 
periods on the day before his playground observations were begun. 
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(3) . Interviews were held with parents and teachers of the 
children in order tu determine their viewpoints about aggressiveness; 
what they themselves believed in and what they were trying to 
teach the child. 

(4) . Material which had been collected for three earlier 
studies on these same subjects was available. This material is not 
used directly but serves as a background for some of the material 
secured for this investigation. The same is true of observation 
records obtained by the writer during previous years on the various 
nursery school groups to which these children had belonged. 

A. Fhidinffs. 

(1). Attitudes iaxvard aggression as expressed verbally in re- 
spouse to direct guestionhig by an adult (experhnental situation). 

(ir). Questioning by an adult with regard to the "rights" 
and "wrongs" of aggressive behavior elicited responses which ap* 
peared to be largely a direct representation of parental attitudes 
and of the rules imposed by parents at home. 

(A). In some Instances, these responses shifted rather readily 
with changes in the experimental situation. These clinnges in re¬ 
sponse seemed to be part of a tendency for the cliildren to Identify 
themselves with the dolls used in the play. Abstract judgments 
of "good" or "bad" behavior were therefore changed when the 
doU (i.e., "the child") was placed m a situation which demanded 
a different kind of response from that represented by the abstract 
judgment. 

(c) . There was a tendency to exhibit a strong emotional 
response to requests for behavior definitely contrary to parental rules. 

(d) . No consistent developmental trend in verbal atti¬ 
tudes appeared in all six cases in the year and a half during which 
they were studied. 

(2 ), Relation betioeen verbal attitudes toward aggression and 
aggressive behavior toward other children. 

{a). There appeared to be no consistent relationship be¬ 
tween what the children bad to say about the "rights" and "wrongs" 
of aggressive behavior and the degree of aggression shown by them 
toward other children on the playground. 

(A). The lack of such a relationship suggested the need to 
study the various factors in the child's social experience operating 
on both attitudes and behavior, in order to explain the apparent dis¬ 
crepancies between them. 
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(3). Factors in-fiuencing the foi'niation of the child's atti¬ 
tudes toim'd aggression. 

(a) . Rules relating to aggression laid down by parents in 
the home were found to be of primary importance. Children's 
attitudes reflected as much certainty or as much confusion as the 
parents themselves expressed. Children’s attitudes also reflected 
the rules laid down with regard to specific situations in the home, 
e.g., behavior with siblings. 

(b) . Experience in dealing with other children in a social 
situation proved to be important in many ways. 

1. The need to stand up for one’s own rights and to 
exhibit a certain amount of aggression with other children forced 
the child upon occasion to deviate from parental rules. 

2. The tendency of other children to regard aggressive 
behavior more leniently than did certain parents or teachers tended 
to relax the standards of the child who had been taught never to 
be aggressive. 

3. The development of strong friendships, and the in¬ 
crease with age of “group feeling” tended to bring with it increasing 
independence of adult rules. 

4. The group as an entity developed a set of standards of 
its own, independent to a large extent of adult rules. Each child 
was therefore brought under the influence of this group authority in 
addition to adult authority. Group authority seemed to consist of 
((?) patterns derived directly from adult rules; (b) patterns derived 
from experience in dealing with other children, in some cases con¬ 
sistent with and in other cases opposed to adult rules; (e) patterns 
derived, probably, from other child groups, e.g., terms of criticism. 

5., The child’s status in the group—relative age and size, 
interests, friendships of lack of friendships, inclusion in “gangs’' or 
exclusion by a few or all children—apparently had a marked effect 
on the degree and kind of influence exerted by the group on his 
behavior and attitudes. 

(r). The child's own personality patterns indirectly affected 
both attitudes and behavior through: 

1. The effect of his personality on other children's personal 
feelings toward him; and consequently on his status in the group. 

2. The degree of his apparent innate tendency to be ‘‘out¬ 
going” in all behavior, including aggi-ession; therefore, the extent 
to which he behaved in sucli a way as to expose himself to criticism 
and to the imposition of rules. 
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(d). Techniques used by teachers in handling aggression 
appeared to carry most weight when they were aimed directly at 
helping the child find means of handling an existing social difficulty. 
Attempts on the part ol teachers to repress or restrict or reprove 
aggressive behavior apparently carried less vveight. This was pri*- 
sumably because («) teacher authority was offset by group authority 
and, in some cases, parental authority; and (b) the children ap¬ 
peared to sense these teachers' londncss for and acceptance of them, 
whether they adhered strictly to teacher rules or not, 

2. Jnterpreialiou 

The most marked characteristic found in the attitudes of these 
children toward acts of overt aggression was that of conflict—con¬ 
flict between acceptance of parent attitudes and of opposing attitudes 
on the part of other children; bctvfccn attitudes expressed by one 
parent and by the other; between attitudes received from parents 
and the demands of an immediate situation; between the results 
of group experiences and precepts handed down by adults; betvycen 
group patterns and group rules; between group patterns and adult 
rules; between conflicting standards in adult rules nlonc; between 
the acceptance of parental standards exprtssed verbally and opposing 
parental standards expressed in other ways through the paient-child 
relationship; between the child's own needs and drives and adult 
standards for his behavior. Verbal attitudes expressed in one 
situation—for example, in the experimental set-vip—might coincide 
closely with those expressed in another situation. They might differ 
markedly. And neither of these would necessarily indicate what 
the child might have to say in a third situation. Attitudes as 
expressed in response to difficulties with other children^that is. In 
situations calling forth possible aggression^—had no more agreement 
with each other than they might have with attitudes expressed 
verbally. Even the same situation (noted especinlly with regard 
to the experimental set-up) could call forth conflicting attitudes at 
the same moment. Hitting might be dubbed verbally "not nice" 
because that was what Mother had said; but animation and interest 
of expression, and suggestions that the experimenter should liit, indi¬ 
cated at the same time that it was quite all right; indeed, it was 
what Father had said. 

Notable throughout was the potency of parental attitudes in 
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influencing the formation of child attitudes. Closely related to this 
factor was the degree of conflict shown by the child. A parent who 
realistically understood the child's need for aggression in many situa¬ 
tions and who both in word and in deed accepted such behavior, 
provided little opportunity for conflict when the child came up 
against a need for aggressive expression. Another parent, anxious 
that the child should grow up a firm pacifist, laid strict prohibitions 
on any form of fighting; and when this child, intelligent and alert 
to the "rights” and "wrongs'' of behavior, felt the difference between 
these prohibitions and the realities of a world of nursery school 
children, a period of intense conflict ensued. Still another parent, 
liberal in general in his feelings about a young child’s aggressive¬ 
ness, liberal especially because he felt that this child needed tech¬ 
niques of self-defense against an older brother, provided no conflict 
for the child in respect to group patterns in the nursery school— 
but did find it hard to get the child to take the teachers seriously. 
In a fourth situation the child was given specific instruction by the 
parents (a) not to hit a baby .sister, (b) (because of their feeling 
that the child was overly timid) to hit back when lie was hit first 
by otlier children. Tin's child seemed quite confused in his feelings 
about his own aggressions. 

The degree of conflict shown varied with each child. It varied, 
too, in individual cases, with changes in potential of the various 
forces operating on the child. Most interesting was the fact that 
the child who .apparently underwent the most intense conflict be¬ 
tween adult and child mores, attained later a Jiappy compromise 
between the two. That strong parental attitudes against hitting 
were weakening (to the point that the child could happily phantasy 
a complete acceptance of such behavior on their part), that all 
her personality patterns tended toward mildness of behavior, while 
at the same time a happy social experience was giving the child 
every sort of backing, were probably the most important contributing 
factors in the resolution of this conflict. 

Aside from the fact that confusion arose because the children were 
exposed to widely differing standards from different areas of their 
environment, there were indications that the parents themselves 
were not always too sure of their own standards. Even when most 
sure that they preferred for their children peaceable means of 
settling difficulties, they tended to become anxious and uncertain 
of their standards when the children did not stand up to aggressions 
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of others. They became frightened at this apparent timidity on the 
part of the child and felt confused as to what point of view they 
should take. "PaTen'is who iicim tht 10^)16 easily accepted n 
certain degree of overt aggressiveness on the part of the child, 
became easily alanned at the extent to wliich the child might put ■ 
this acceptance to use, They also wondered whether they were on 
the riglit track and felt some conflict in their own attitudes. Though 
their verbalizations to the cliild might remain the same, these con¬ 
flicting underlynng attitudes were bound to show in some Avay. 

In all cases parents seemed to feel that attitudes toward aggres¬ 
sion rpight ‘‘depend on circumstances." Unprovoked hitting they 
could not approve. Retaliative hitting was a different matter. 
Hitting a smaller child was quite different from hitting a child 
one’s own size or larger. For a girl to hit a boy was, in general, 
more acceptable than for a boy to liit a girl. Parents very easily'— 
and perhaps inevitably—become confused in their own thinking. It 
was hard for them to maintain definite attitudes on the subject, no 
matter what these attitudes might be. This, too, is reflected in the 
children's attitudes. There are too many issues involved, ■ There 
is nothing simple and concrete which they can grasp hold of. Hence 
some (if the confusion and feeling of conflict in their attitudes seemed 
to be pretty direct representation of confusion and feeling of 
conflict in parental attitudes. 

Through our conferences with the parents, we obtained, of course, 
only those attitudes which they U'cre able to verbalize. This was 
only part of the picture. We would feel it important to make a 
more thorough study of parental attitudes—of their derivation, of 
their implications in the parent’s own emotional life, of their impli¬ 
cations for the parent-child relationship—before one could show 
clearly how and in what ways the child’s attitudes are influenced by 
the parents'. Certainly tliere was every indication that the nature 
of the parent-child relationship was the underlying link between 
them. Further study of how parent attitudes toward aggression 
fit . into this relationship would throw more light on the sources of 
conflict for the child. 

Important as parent attitudes are, the attitudes of otlier children 
are also tremendously important. For one thing, the attitudes of 
a group of children may be quite contrary to the attitudes of the 
parents of any individual child, thus creating a sure basis for con¬ 
flict. Children of four or five who had been in school two years 
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or more developed very warm and close friendships with other 
children. They were close enough to create a real conflict of loyalty 
between friends and parents when there were opposing attitudes 
from the two different sources- But this is not the only way in 
which a clilld's social group may create conflict, Social influence 
works in various directions and through various channels. In cer¬ 
tain ways a group of children exerts something of an authoritarian 
Influence on any of its members who deviates too widely from their 
ways of doing things. Verbally and actively they can compel him 
to follow group patterns- This may be an almost direct form of 
parental influence. They la}'^ down the law as they have learned it 
from their parents. They may be more strict th,nn adults are. They 
are certainly more free in their ways of expressing criticism. They 
can cliastise him, ostracize him, punish him in ways that few adults 
would use. Thus they may assert a potent restraining influence. On 
the whole, however, they tend to be much more liberal in their 
attitudes toward aggression than are adults—simply because they 
arc the ones who are flglitlng the battles. Their rules are based also 
on the realities of a nursery school world. Parental rules lurk in 
the background but realities are, on occasion, more important. 

Aggressive techniques are necessary and arc, up to a certain point, 
acceptable, as the records in Chapter IV demonstrate. If someone 
attacks you, the most realistic response is to make a counter-attack. 
And at tlic same time competition and rivalry are, for three- and 
four-year-olds, the order of tlie day. It is not just a matter of 
wltethev or not a certain kind of behavior is acceptable, but whether 
or not one is gaining the necessary prestige. Gangs and inter-gang 
feuds are part of the fun of growing up. Winning is more impor¬ 
tant tlian following abstract rules. The “tough guy,” though not 
openly praised for his toughness, gains enormous prestige. The 
timid, shy children want to be like him. They obtain vicarious 
satisfaction in applauding his bravery. The more fearless children 
enlist him as theii' ally. They tell him he "mustn't fight,” but they 
cannot help admiring him when he does so. Two highly aggressive 
children may be observed playing together for hour after hour, in 
spite of constant bickering, quarrels, slaps, shouts. Each wants the 
company of the other more than that of any other child in the group. 
Each likes best the child be admires the most—the one who isn’t 
afraid of him. (This admiration for the aggressive child does not 
apply where high overt aggiession is based on emotional insecurity— 
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this kind is too hectic, apt to be too violent and unreasoning. It is, 
in general, condemned.) 

Just as parent attitudes function through the parent-child rela¬ 
tionship, group attitudes function through the relationship between 
each child and his group members. “Best friends" are tremendously 
important in influencing his attitudes. A lack of “best friends’* is 
equally important. Changes in the course of friendships showed 
accompanying changes in attitude to one's own behavior. Anything 
that tended to undermine a child’s feeling of security in his friend¬ 
ships or in his group at large tended to bring with it changes in the 
degree of his overt aggression, changes in the attitudes expressed 
toward him and his behavior, changes in attitude toward his own 
behavior. 

One child had early shown a normal amount of overt aggression. 
Strong parental rules reduced this to a very low point, with accom- 
pnn 5 nng signs of timidity and over-anxicty about her own behavior. 
A strong friendship with a child who expressed her aggression more 
freely tended to produce conflict. Her social experience was coming 
up in opposition to her strong attachment for her parents, The 
parents, according to their testimony during interviews, became less 
sure of themselves in their prohibition of aggressiveness. Presum¬ 
ably the child sensed this. Increasing popularity in the group at 
large, another friendship with a child who was also timid but liked 
to experiment with aggressive techniques, apparently added to fi 
feeling that being aggressive was not too great a sin, after all. Her 
aggression increased, then settled down to a point where, apparently 
without conflict, she could use ."iggrcssive techniques if they were 
called for, could omit them if not called for. Along with this change 
the timidity and techniques of withdrawal pretty well disappeared. 
Attitudes became more realistic, seemed to produce no conflict. 

Another case pointed, too, to the importance of child-child rela¬ 
tionships in the formation of such attitudes. Parents were liberal, 
took It for granted that the child would need to use aggressive tech¬ 
niques upon occasion, The child used them fairly frequently. She, 
too, was happy in her friendships. As her best friend began to 
grow away from her, however, she showed in general much less of a 
feeling of security in the group. Her aggression rose markedly. 
She no longer hit out only when occasion demanded, but was easily 
aroused to displays of intense antagonism. This made her less 
acceptable to the group at large. Her attitude toward aggression. 
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liberal earlier, now conformed to a much more conservative parental 
pattern. Without knowing more about the home situation, it was 
not possible to know liow much of a cause-ancl-cffect pattern this 
was. At any rate, the two developments took place at the same 
time. 

Through the medium of friendships and indeed all of the child's 
social relationships, his whole make-up entered into the formation 
of his attitudes. A child whose interests, whose likes and dislikes, 
whose loves and hates tended to express themselves in forms fitting 
into group ways of doing things, received support from the group 
and tended to go along with the group in the development of atti¬ 
tudes toward behavior. One child in this gfoup showed certain 
patterns which did not fit into group patterns. He made some 
friendships, but they were rather unstable. There were no children 
who were consistently loyal to him. He showed many patterns 
which they could not accept at all, which on occasion they even 
held up to ridicule. When others of his age were developing fairly 
clearly defined sets of rules by which to guide their behavior, he 
still seemed confused and uncertain. Though part of this was un¬ 
doubtedly due to a confusion of rules from home sources, there 
was at the same time no steady support for him from other children. 
However he behaved, he was not thoroughly accepted. There was 
no steady and consistent influence by which to guide any principles. 

In general, attempts to limit certain forms of overt aggression by 
instilling in the child the feeling that it was wrong seemed only to 
force the child to find other ways of expressing his aggression or 
to bring about strong feelings of guilt about his behavior. A child 
who limited overt aggression almost to a zero point was, from the 
evidence, probably turning this aggression in on herself. Timidity, 
intense anxiety when asked to express aggression overtly, an impres¬ 
sion of some feelings of anxiety in general, marked expression of 
guilt over her own behavior following an incident of overt aggression, 
quick efforts to justify or rationalize any kind of aggression, how¬ 
ever mild, were accompaniments of her low overt aggression. Other 
ways of satisfying aggressive feelings appeared in gaining this satis¬ 
faction vicariously: applauding and praising others when they were 
aggressive, asking others to cany out aggressive acts for her, un¬ 
consciously imitating body movemente of childveu fighting. As. this 
child gained a more realistic attitude toward her own feelings of 
aggression, these symptoms dropped out bit by bit. She was no 
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longer afraid to hit back. Feelings of general anxiety no longer 
manifested themselves. Vicarious means of obtaining satisfaction 
appeared much less frequently. Another child expressed his aggres¬ 
sive feelings in general bossiness, showing off, bragging—to an extent 
that brought him ridicule and unpopularity. He also made use 
frequently of indirect (and socially acceptable) techniques for gain¬ 
ing a desired end, however undesirable the end might be—for 
example, offering another child a toy so that he could get that child’s 
toy or take his place in a game. The third child, active and out¬ 
going in every way, tending toward violent outbursts of aggression 
when upset, went to extremes in her attempts to justify her aggres¬ 
sion in such instances—and this in spite of the fact that her parents 
were much more liberal than most in their acceptance of the need 
for aggressive expression. A normal amount of aggression did not 
bother her. She app?irently recognized the difference between this 
and a violent expression of feeling. 

The fourth child, who like the last expressed feelings of inse¬ 
curity in high overt aggression, had been limited least of all in its 
expression. He always used the most direct means to gain an 
end, regardless of what might entail. In his case we saw no sign 
of his reverting Co vicarious means of expression aggression or indi¬ 
rect means of attaining desired ends. At the same time, however, we 
might speculate on the degree of braggadocio he showed about his 
prowess in battles. He was apparently using this prowess as a 
means of gaining prestige with older and bigger children. We 
wonder whether some of his swagger might have been a cover for 
other feelings. Liberal as his father was (and the child had a strong 
attachment to his father), his mother took the attitude that hitting 
was "not nice.” The children, too, told him they thought he carried 
things a little too far. 

We would think it hard for a child to avoid all feelings of guilt 
about aggression. It is still pretty generally taken for granted 
that "nice" children do not hit. What interested us was, first, the 
many different ways in which feelings of guilt might be manifested ; 
and second, that if aggression was not allowed to show in one way 
it was bound to crop out in another. 

Wc have attempted throughout our study to show that adult 
conduct and adult precepts are frngmentarlly understood at the 
nursery-school age; that the fragments which are understood and 
half-understood may produce or increase conflict; that even when 
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understood and accepted commonly they may fail to be integrated 
into the child’s world of values at a given time; and that even when 
integrated at a given time they may prove too superficial or too 
rigid to be serviceable in new situations. 

Above all, the sheer acquisition of terms and attitudes of oppro¬ 
brium and condemnation in relation to acts which serve an Important 
function in childhood activities, has proved to be an ineffective, and 
at times confusing procedure, even when such attitudes. are con¬ 
sistently imposed on the child. When Inconsistently imposed the 
records suggest that they may increase the child’s confusion and 
conflict, and interfere with his attempts to understand the nature 
and social function of rules of conduct. 

The developmental trends indicated in these few cases cannot be 
assumed to be characteristic of all cases, even of all cases from the 
socio-economic group to which these children belonged. They 
nevertheless show the occurrence of certain patterns which may or 
may not appear in sucli a group. 

As indicated above, the outstanding pattern in the development of 
attitudes toward aggression among these few subjects was one which 
seemed to reflect similar patterns In adult attitudes: a conflict be¬ 
tween ideals of cooperation, sympathy, and loyalty on the one hand 
and, on the other iiand, a need for personal competitiveness and 
aggression of a certain kind. The fact that this conflict is ap¬ 
parently well-rooted In our culture suggests that every child, to a 
greater or less degree, will liave to meet in some way the same 
problems which the subjects of this study had to meet. The qvics- 
tion then arises whether the material presented here indicates any 
methods whereby the nursery scliool can help children to work 
out this conflict with a minimum of anxiety and emotional stress. 

One of the greatest sources of confusion for these children lay 
apparently in the discrepancies between rules established in different 
areas of the child’s environment. Rules laid down by parents 
may in themselves embody a double-standard. Rut when these 
rules also were different from those imposed by teachers, the cliil- 
dren were faced with an impasse. They were, at their age, neither 
mentally nor emotionally capable of understanding or living up to 
so many differing standards at one time. Attempts to do so would 
probably have only produced greater tension and conflict over this 
question of how aggressive they were expected to be and in what 
ways they might be allowed to show it. The children in this study 
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apparently solved the particular difficulty ol resolving differences 
between parental and teacher rules by ignoring the teacher’s rules 
when necessary, knowing that these particular teachers would accept 
and like them pone the less. 

But this is relatively unimportant. The question is not so much 
one of how to help the child with or even to avoid the conflict 
between parental and teacher rules; it is one of how to help the 
child find Iiis own solution to the conflicting attitudes which he 
has already met and which he will have to meet in many other 
situations throughout his lifetime. The teacher might do her best 
to learn about and fit her own practices in with those the children 
have been accustomed to at liome, She might do her best to impose 
as few arbitrary rules as possible. The teachers of the children 
studied here did both of these, but the children were nevertheless 
faced with the doable standard of competitiveness versus cooperation 
forced on us by our culture. They will always be faced with 
conflicting standards from different areas of their environment. But 
the child is not in nursery school to learn how to subject himself 
to authority nor even to find the solution to the conflicts which 
authority imposes. He is there to develop this authority within 
himself and to do so with as effective and satisfying means as 
adults can provide. 

The material in this study suggests that the provision of oppor¬ 
tunity for contacts with others of one’s own age is, in this pre¬ 
school period, even more valuable and necessary than has been 
assumed. Emphasis has been placed on the “social learnings" to be 
derived from such a situation. Insufficient emphasis, it seems to 
us, has been placed on the emotional value inherent in contacts with 
others facing relatively the sjimc problems as oneself. It was found, 
for example, that close friendships could become a source of balance 
and objectivity which adults alone could not provide. As long ns 
all rules came from adults and all strong attachments were to adults, 
it was, apparently, much more difficult to separate the concepts of 
"right" and "wrong" from the concepts of “what mother says" 
and "what father says." Even if it were possible, intellectually, to 
distinguish between these concepts, it u'^as difficult to detach from the 
concepts of "right" and “wrong" the strong emotional feeling in¬ 
herent in a child's relationship to his parents, Friends could help 
to make this detachment come about more easily. A friend was an 
alh', someone towards whom love and loyalty could be directed with, 
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at the same time, the problem of authority almost entirely absent. 
A friend was not, it seemed to us, just a person with whom to share 
interests or on whom to vent some of one's own urges for superiority 
and prestige. He was also another person struggling with this 
problem of meeting conflicting attitudes and rules imposed by adults. 
He could upon occasion support one in defiance of adult authority 
when this defiance was necessary to one’s own interests. He could 
also exhibit the reasonableness of compliance upon certain other 
occasl'^ns. By so doing, defiance or compliance came, apparently, to 
assume greater objectivity. One could gain the attitude that “what 
mother (or the teacher) says” may at times be unrealistic, at other 
times entirely reasonable. It was not necessary to cling so fervently 
to adult rules nor to suffer severe feelings of guilt by transgressing 

them, when there was another strong means of support in the 
background. The undue amount of emotional feeling attached to 
adult rules could be, to some extent, discarded. Tlie child could 
retain his love for the adult and yet make his own independent 
judgments of adult rules. Only in this way could these rules become 
a conscious part of himself rather than part of a blind dependence 
on parents or teachers. 

While much of this is necessarily conjectural, there appeared in 
this study to be a clear correspondence between changes in friend¬ 
ship status and development of objectivity in attitudes toward aggres¬ 
sion. While age and intelligence level were important, these factors 
were outweighed by the child’s status in the group. This suggests, 

then, the importance of recognizing the part played by friendships 
in helping the child to resolve the conflict in attitudes toward aggres¬ 
sion. It also suggests that the teacher cannot, by strengthening Jicr 
authority through punishment or reproval of the child for being 
overly aggressive, do much but make a satisfactory resolution of 
the conflict harder to obtain. This may explain why certain tech¬ 
niques used by the teachers in this study showed good results, why 
others seemed to be unavailing. 

The one technique which in every way appeared to fulfill the 
child’s needs and to provide real learning at 'the same time was 
that of helping the child find a solution to his immediate problem 
without openly implying any reproof nor in any way changing the 
direction of his activity. Reproof is unnecessary, since the child 
is already very sensitive to adult appi'ovai or disapproval. The 
entrance of the teacher into the situation is sufficient indication 
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that he is not living up to her standards. Nor are explanations 
of the wrongness of his behavior necessary. If he has not recog¬ 
nized this for hiinself, his friends have made it very plain. "What 
he is seeking is a solution for this particular situation, one which 
will recognize his need for aggression and help him to exhibit it in 
a form which also answers the demands on him for cooperation with 
others. When the teacher furnishes a wa)' of handling the situa¬ 
tion which answers these conflicting demands, she is teaching him 
what he Is asking to know. His friends arc furnishing the support 
which will help him to gain real objectivity toward how he should 
behave. Jiut it is up to the teacher tn furnish the techniques. Her 
rules and discipline with regard to aggressive behavior are an essential 
part of her teaching, But the child truly learns from them only 
as they are directed at furnishing him with techniques for getting 
along in a world which requires both aggressiveness and sympathy, 
even, perhaps, at the same time, When rules about hitting or 
fighting were applied in any other way In this group, the solidarity 
between members of the group was strong enough to counteract the 
rules. Punishments and disapproval were ignored, or, if taken seri¬ 
ously, the new techniques developed in place of those for which 
punishtnecit was incurred were apt to be as unrealistic or "anti¬ 
social” 05 were the original actions for which the child was punished. 
Not being supplied with suitable techniques, he had to use what 
he had learned in other situations. This might or might not solve 
the problem in a way truly consistent with the. varying demands 
being made on him. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


In days of unvest, dictatorial states, reports of new religious cults, 
atlieism, it is not surprising that Americans should raise questions 
concerning religion on the college and university campus. Some 
\vriters and speakers have freely spoken of “modern irresponsible 
college youth.” It is alleged that the collegians have left the 
church and all hut left God and the home out of their busy lives. 
Atheistic and communistic societies have worked rather openly in 
certain university centers. A dccrcfise in church interest on the 
part of students has been alleged in some quarters. Such popular 
reports, although often lacking in objective support, have served 
to focus attention upon the religious attitudes of college and uni¬ 
versity students. 

The need of a rather extensive objective study of this field becomes 
painfully evident when we are faced with a few ratlier specific 
questions. If one were to take the time to measure a fair sampling 
of college and university students, what would such measurement 
reveal as to their attitudes toward Sundiiy observance? What would 
be their attitude toward the church? Do students themselves believe 
that the church affects their lives? Do college and university 
students believe in the reality of God or have they all but embraced 
various atheistic attitudes? If they do believe in a god, is it’the 
God of the Bible or some vague force? If they believe in a per¬ 
sonal God, do they feel that this reality is an influence on their 
conduct, or is their belief merely a matter of intellectual opinion? 
Do freshmen in college differ in any of these four respects from 
seniors, from sophomores, or from juniors? Are the attitudes of 
college men more generally favorable toward religious values than 
those of the modern co-ed? Are college women move homogeneous 
in their attitudes toward religious issues than men? Is the freshman- 
senior difference in religious attitudes greater among women than 
among men? Do the attitudes of students in large universities differ 
from those found in small denominational colleges? What differences 
exist between colleges of the different denominations? Is therr 
any relationsliip between geographic location of the college and 
student religious attitudes? It is these very questions with which 
the present inve-stigation is concerned and which, It is hoped, may be 
answered somewhat objectively through the data to be presented 
in the following chapters. 
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Th^it these questions are of more than passing importance seems' 
evident upon little reflection. Writing of the powerful force of 
religious attitudes, Josey (6) points out that ‘'the effort of man to 
deepen his moral and spiritual life by achieving a more harmonious 
relation with the source of his being” gives rise to attitudes of the 
strongest type. For this cause, “Brothers have fought brothers.” 
And history adds, “nations have fought nations.” That changes 
in attitudes or the lack of change in religious attitudes a^ect overt 
behavior in entire peoples is indeed so evident that we need only 
mention such examples as the vicissitudes of the Hebrew people, the 
rise of the Orthodox and Roman churches and their places in world 
history, the Crusades, the vast national, educational, and general 
social effects of the Reformation, the continued effects of the attitudes 
of such leaders as Luther, Wesley, Livingstone, and scores of others. 
The effect of a change of religious attitudes is perhaps seen most 
dramatically on a modern mission field. With one set of attitudes, 
children arc still being sacrificed as a religious rite. Within a 
surprisingly few years, with a new set of religious attitudes prevalent, 
children are baptized, taught to read, and an entirely new set of 
behavior patterns is in evidence. 

Something of the underlying power of religious attitudes is sug¬ 
gested by Bogardus (1). Speaking of attitudes toward an all-seeing 
God, "Both public opinion and law can be evaded, but not a Judge 
who is all-seeing, all-knowing, and all-powtriul.” This autbor 
further points to the powerful influences of deep-seated sentiments 
and life viewpoints based on religious attitudes. 

The relationship between religious attitudes and attitudes in other 
areas is clearly seen in a number of objective studies to which we 
sliall now briefly turn. 

Zimmerman (24) found religion a strong conservative force. In 
his studies, twice as many of the non-religious persons as religious 
held beliefs that the moral code is too rigid. Prohibition was favored 
by 29 per cent more of the religious than of non-religious persons. 
Socialism was approved by twice as many non-religious students as 
religious, while divorce would be made less obtainable by the 
religious students. 

On the basis of 2l5 University of Chicago students Hilding 
Carlson (2) reports seniors ns favoring pacifism, birth, control, but 
Opposed to prohibition. Social science students were slightly more 
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favorable toward God than were physical science students. Jewish 
students were most liberal on social questions—Catholics least liberal 
except for prohibition. Intelligence was not found correlated with 
prohibition attitudes, but was positively correlated with communism, 
birth control, pacifism, and atheism. The author interprets the 
evidence as Indicating three general factors: («) an intelligence 
factor, {b) a general "radical-conservative" factor, and (c) a reli¬ 
gious factor. 7'hc religious factor in attitudes is the primary concern 
of this paper while "radical-conservative" attitudes of the same 
students will be briefly considered in Chapter VII. 

While a number of reports indicate a positive correlation be¬ 
tween liberalism and intelligence, Symington (19) found such 
correlation very low in the case of students who come from a con¬ 
servative background—sucli correlations ranging from .13 to .27. 
The correlations between intelligence and liberalism in religion for 
students coming from liberal backgrounds ranged from .42 to .55. 
In his study based on 612 subjects, Symington included students at 
a Southern college, students in a teacher-training school in Canada, 
freshmen at a liberal church college, and a group of Midwestern 
agricultural college students with rural backgrounds. In inter¬ 
preting his data secured fi’om a Test of Religiovs Thinking, a test 
of religious attitudes, and the Bernreuter Inventory, the author 
concludes: 

We cannot argue that liberals are more mature, independent, 
socially adjusted, and democratic because they think about 
religion in a liberal way. . . . We have not determined whether 
conservatives are more dependent, stereotj’ped, , . . 

Turning from the qtiestion of correlations to the still more perti¬ 
nent one of the religious attitudes actuaUy held by college students 
we first note an early study by Leuba (12). In a study of about 
1,000 students in 10 colleges this author found 82 per cent of the 
women and only 55 per cent of the men believed in a personal God. 
Even more amazing is the report that 32 per cent of the men and 
17 per cent of the women believed that the existence or non-existence 
of God would make no difference in their lives. In one college 
80 per ceiii; uf tlie freshmen expressed belief in immortality while 
only 70 per cent of tire seniors in that college claimed this belief. 
This freshman-senior difference led to the assumption that students 
were inclined to become less religious as they progress through 
college. 
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The Syracuse Reaction Study (7) likewise indicates a shift from 
freshman to senior in the direction of more liberal religious beliefs 
for seniors, but both freshmen and seniors show amazingly low per¬ 
centages who believe at all. TwenCy-fivc per cent of the freshmen 
studied compared with 14.7 per cent of seniors expressed belief 
in a personal Creator. These figures are based on K321 students 
in the Liberal Arts College of Syracuse University. A more modern 
view of God was acceptable to 42.7 per cent of the same students 
(cf., p. 373). Church attendance once a week and prayer once a day 
or oitener was indicated by 39 per cent of the group. 

Edwards and colleagues (5) likewise found less than 40 per cent 
of their group of 600 seniors in 23 colleges expressing a belief in a 
personal God, Regular church attendance was claimed by 44 per 
cent of the men and 55 per cent of the women, 

Parents possess stronger attitudes toward religion than do their 
children in college, according to a study by Kirkpatrick (8). 

That colleges and universities are conscious of religious attitudes 
as part of the educational responsibility, is indicated in a study by 
Nelson (14). Among the 68 institutions studied, the most fre¬ 
quently appearing attitude objectives were in religious areas. 

In a study of 1,900 students, ages 12 to 16, in five provinces of 
China, Chang (3) found more girls llian boys who considered 
Christianity beneficial to China. 

The study by Morse and Allen (13), 1913, perhaps the earliest 
study of this type, indicates that approximately one-third of their 
group conceived of the worship of God as the most important part 
of religion, while nearly two-thirds of these South Carolina students 
considered services to others as the more important. In sharp contrast 
to the report of the Syracuse Study cited above, two-thirds of these 
Southern students attended church at least three times a montli and 
engaged in prayer a least once a day. 

In a study of Lutheran institutions, the writer (18) found a 
larger percentage of students choosing their particular college be¬ 
cause of the “Christian nature” of the institution than for any other 
reason such as accreditment, cost, proximity to home, athletics. 

There seems to be comparatively small decrease in religious atti¬ 
tudes as students enter the upper classes at the University of Chicago, 
according to a study by Thuf.stone and Chave (20). Freslimen 
WMt racist favorable, followed by juniors and seniors, witb sopbo- 
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mores least favorable, Women were slightly more favorable toward 
[he church than were men. 

In summary, there has been public concern and popular criticism 
of the religious attitudes of college and university students. Perti¬ 
nent questions have been raised as to what students’ attitudes are 
toward Sunday observance, toward the church, toward God, and 
toward God’s influence on personal conduct. How do students 
differ among themselves, from class to class? Arc there institutional 
differences, sex differences, geographic differences? The studies 
cited have emphasized the far-reaching influence of religious atti¬ 
tudes. Certain studies have indicated a correlation between liberal 
religious attitudes and intelligence. Others iiitirnate that a large 
part of college students claim no belief in God. 

We turn now to the plan of the present investigation mid to a 
direct consideration of the questions raised. 


















IL PLAN OF STUDY 


The purpose of this study is to present data concerning the 
attitudes of college and university students toward certain religious 
areas, and in these fields to mcasvire college class differences, sex 
differences, geographic variations, and differences between institu¬ 
tions of like and of unlike types. Finally, this study includes certain 
factors related to religious attitudes such as conservatism-radicalism, 
attitudes toward the institution attended, campus activities, NYA 
work and fathers' vocation. It will be noted that both the pur¬ 
pose and the plan of study differ from previous investigations in one 
or more respects; 

1. The selection of four religious areas as the subject of the 
investigation was in accordance with the responses obtained from 
68 colleges and universities. The majority of these institutions 
ranked religious attitudes as of prime importance in building student 
attitudes (14). 

2. Tlie method of measurement has been that of carefully con¬ 
structed scales of known reliability and consistency. Economical 
as the questionnaire method may be, one may question whether it 
gives the subject sufficient opportunity to express himself on issues 
involving so many factors as do religious Issues, Furthermore, de¬ 
pendable comparisons between groups become hazardous due to 
irregular intervals which may exist between the items on a ques¬ 
tionnaire. Hence we have concentrated our attention on a score of 
four religious areas using a battery of as many scales. 

3. The four following scales, all designed by Thurstonc and 
colleagues (21) were used: Aitiludes Toward Smiday OhervaiuCj 
Attitudes Toward the Church, Attitudes Toward God (Reality), 
Attitudes Toiuard God (Influence on Conduct). The application 
of the method of equal-appearing intervals to the construction of 
these scales may be presented, using as an illustration the scale, 
Attitudes Toioard the Church. A set of 130 statements concerning 
attitudes toward the church, ranging from the most favorable to 
the most unfavorable, were submitted to 300 subjects for ranking. 
Tliese judges were instructed to sort the 130 statements into II piles 
in the order of their degree of favor to^vard the church, With 
tlicse data available, an item study was made showing the per¬ 
centage of judges placing each item into each of the 11 classes. 
Each statement was tlien plotted on a zero to 11.0 scale showing 
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the mcdifiii point iit which it was placed by the judges. On each 
side of the median Is placed the line marking tlie quartile points, 
the separation between w'liich is used as the measure of ambiguity or 
0 value. The clegiee to which the same Item is actually endorsed 
by subjects at both ends of the scale furnishes a measure of relevance 
or internal consistency. Reliability based on correlation between 
Forms A and B given to 200 freshmen was .848, ami by the Spear- 
mnn-Brown formula the reliability may be interpreted as ,92. A 
similar technique was used in the consti-uction of each of the other 
scales. 

4. Not unmindful of the criticism sometimes made of the mens- 
ureinent of verbalized attitudes two special precautions Jiave been 
taken in this study: («) Students were encouraged to indicate their 
attitudes frankly with or without signing their name to the test 
papers. However, according to the data presented by Corey (4), 
this precaution was probably unnecess.nry. {b) It was made clear 
to the student that his expressions would in no way affect his stand¬ 
ing at his college, but that the unscored papers would be sent directly 
to the writer where all individual expressions are held strictly con- 
' fidential. As an additional device to indicate the freedom with 
which students would actually express themselves vuulcr this arrange¬ 
ment, a supplementary test was added measuring attitude toward 
the college or university now attended. If restraint in student 
expression is felt iin 3 nvhere on the test it should be expected to appear 
when he is invited to express his attitude, favorable or unfavorable, 
toward the college attended. Yet also in this “test of the test," 
the utmost freedom seems evident. Fifteen of the 18 Institutions 
studied included expressions from some students who were antagonis¬ 
tic toward their college. Every institution includes students 
strongly favorable with the median for the 18 institutions slightly 
above the "neutial” point. Furthermore, seniors whose choice of 
college is by this time almost irrevokable arc only slightly more 
favorable toward their college than freshmen. 

5. This investigation is based on the responses of 3,749 students 
attending 18 colleges and universities which on the four tests makes 
a total of almost a lialf million student responses. The institutions 
studied may be classified <as follows: four state universities, three 
of which are located in the Midwest and one in the South; six 
Lutheran colleges of which three are located in the Midwest, two 
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in the East (east of Chicago), and one in the South; three-insti¬ 
tutions affiliated^ with the Society of Friends, all of which are in the 
Midwest; one representative institution included from each of the 
following church groups: Catholic, A^ethodist, Presbyterian, Seventh 
Day Adventist, and United Brethren, all of which institutions arc 
west of the Jlississippi, 

6. The battery of tests together with a measure of radicalism- 
conservatism (15) was sent to the cooperating colleges and uni¬ 
versities in Ma 3 ^ 1936, and administered to the seniors within a 
few weeks of their graduation. In August, 1936, additional booklets 
were sent to cooperating institutions for the testing of freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors. Institutions were urged to Jiave the testing 
done promptlj'^ after the opening of school before the institution had 
been given much opportunit}'- to influence student attitudes. This 
was also done in order to detect possible selective factors in the type 
of freshmen admitted by various institutions, Early testing was 
also desirable for our purpose in measuring freshman-senior differ¬ 
ences. Since the tests -u^ere not sent out until May of 1936 we may 
be rather certain that the seniors tested in May Jiad enjoyed the 
“benefit” of collegiate influence for approximately four years, Since 
most of the freshmen tests were sent out in August and returned in 
October of the same j^ear, seniors and freshmen were tested within 
approximately four or five months of each other. Hence we believe 
our freshmen scores represent those of students just entering college 
and senior scores those of students shortly before graduation, with 
a number of exceptions for transfer students, seniors who will not 
graduate, and others. 

7. In the interest of strict impartiality, we shall omit the names 
of the institutions cooperating in this study. In this way ivc shall 
have greater latitude in making direct comparisons. Hence we shall 
refer to each institution by code letter, “State University B,” “Luth¬ 
eran College H." 

8. Finally, the plan of study includes provision for data as to 
the permanence of attitudes and the persistent question as to the 
correlation between the attitudes checked on a test and overt conduct 
in the years to come. To this end, all of the original test booklets 


^"Affiliated’' here refers rather loosely to the source of support and the 
more obvious scat of control. On this basis, state universities arc affiliated 
with the states. Church colleges arc affiliated with the denominations named, 
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arc being preservcti for the continued study. Since the subjects in¬ 
cluded in the present study arc students in colleges and universities 
in which alumni offices arc active, it is planned to locate as many 
as possible of the identical students whose names appear on these 
booklets after each five-year period, It is planned to compare 
original test scores with data as to vocational success, religious 
standing in community, church activity, and other pertinent material 
concerning actual conduct. At the first of these rc-checks, 1940, 
it is further proposed to rc-test as many as possible of these identical 
persons in the identical areas with equivalent measures.^ 

ihe vise vif scales, ineitiis, and stundnrd (Seviaiiuns slioiild seem too 
mechanical, cold, .'ind devoid of the essence of religious nttitiides, it should 
be admitted Eliat numbers nre by nn means religious values. However, 
numerical values may represent religions altUndes, Back oi each indi¬ 
vidual person’s score arc from 20 to 45 weighted items which do represent 
attitudes, In fact the present report might be compared to a framework 
from wliich we linvc omitted the maze of deniil which runs into well over 
half a rnilllon student responses. Our numbers arc convenient vehicles for 
conveying attitude tendencies on the part of large ntiinbera of student.^ to¬ 
ward Very complex issues. 



in. ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS TOWARD SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

What is the attitude of college and university students toward 
the commandment, “Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy?” 
What attitude differences are found in this area between freshmen 
and seniors, between men and women, between students in different 
types of institutions? If there were no other issues involved, the 
answer to these questions might not be so difficult, but we have 
here a number of factors involving social, economic, religious, and 
even legal issues which makes our problem much more difficult than 
the simple statement of the question would indicate. In order to 
take cognizance of these intermingled issues, we have not used 
the simple questionnaire, but have chosen the Scale for Attitudes 
Toioard Sunday Observance by Charles K. A. Wang and L. L. 
Thurstone, Form A. Twenty-two items are included in the scale, 
inspection of which will reveal something of the issues involved. 
Here we find such items as We should spend Sunday only in Wo7‘~ 
sliippinff God, Everyone should go to church on Siniday, Only cul¬ 
tural activities should be alloived on Sunday, It is wrong to play 
cards on Sunday, Theatres should he open Sundays as on other days, 
Sunday observance ts a commandment we 7nust obey. Let this 
suffice to indicate that we have here, not only the question as to 
the subject's own attitude toward the commandment as a religious 
matter, but also his attitude toward issues such as those involved 
in “blue laws,” moral dut)', forced observance, and the approval or 
disapproval of related types of behavior. 

The scale used in indicating attitudes toward Sunday observance 
was constructed by the method of equal-appearing intervals (ci.,. 
p. 9). This measure is graduated from a minimum of .3, attitude 
most unfavorable toward Sunday observance to a maximum of 10.2 
with approximately equal intervals between tlicse two extremes. 
The authors of the test interpret the area from zero to 3.4- as 
“entirely opposed to religious observance of Sunday.” From 3.5 
to 4.9 is an area described as "in favor of individual choice for 
Sunday observance.” The midpoint or neutral area is 5.0 to 5.9. 
The area, 6.0 to 7.4 is interpreted as in favor of some restrictions 
on Sunday activity, while the upper part of the scale, 7-5 to 10,2, 
indicates attitudes in favor of strict religious observance of Sunda}’. 

Keeping in mind the rather complex issues measured in this con- 
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tiniium yvc turn now to the study of student nttitudcs toward Sunday 
observance, first to students enrolled at state universities, then to 
those at church-related coUeges. 

State Universities 

Of the four state universities participating in this Investigation, 
three are located in the Midwest and one in the South. Most of 
the 1,033 students are attending tlie college of liberal arts or the 
teachers colleges in these universities. Since the other professional 
schools of these universities usually have much smaller enrollments 
than the two colleges named and since the other professional schools 
usually require some preliminary study in the college of liberal arts, 
we believe these students arc fairly representative of the university 
student groups, However, the reader sliould bear in mind through¬ 
out this study that our designation, "university students," refers 
primarily to students enrolled In. the colleges of liberal arts and in 
ceachers colleges. 

In presenting this investigation it shall be our purpose to present 
actual data with a minimum of technical and theoretical interpre¬ 
tation. Hence the statistical tables hayp been constructed to indir 
cate the intervals in which the actual scores of each student fall, in 
addition to the measures of central tendency and of dispersion. Thus 


TABLE I 

Attitudes Toward Somoav Odservance in Four State Uniybrsitibs 


Scale 

Freshman 

No. Pci. 

Sophomore 
No. Pet. 

Junior 

No, Pci. 

Senior 

No. Pet. 

Total 

No, Pet. 

10-10.9 











9- 9.9 





1 

0.6 



1 

0,1 

8- 8.9 

25 

4,9 



9 

5.4 

5 

2.9 

39 

3.8 

7- 7.9 

53 

10.4 

13 

7.3 

14 

8.3 

14 

8.0 

94 

9.1 

6- 6.9 

76 

14.8 

18 

10.1 

20 

11.9 

21 

12,0 

135 

13.1 

5- S.9 

115 

22,5 

34 

19.1 

30 

17.9 

33 

18.9 

212 

20.5 

4- +.9 

125 

24A 

45 

25.3 

35 

20.4 

37 

21.1 

242 

23,4 

3- 3.9 

117 

22,8 

68 

38.2 

59 

35.1 

62 

3S.4 

306 

29.6 

2- 2.9 







3 

1.7 

3 

0.3 

1- 1.9 

1 

0.2 







1 

0.1 

0- 0.9 











Total 

512 

100.0 

178 

100.0 

168 

100.0 

175 

100.0 

1,033 

100.0 


Mean* 5.29 4.7J 5.06 +.89 5.09 

l'+7 1.26 1,56 1.45 1.46 

■Freshman-senior difference, .40, .09. 
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in Table 1 is found the distribution of student scores for each of the 
four classes and for the total. Mean scores and standard deviations 
are shown in the lower part of the table. Since the number of stu¬ 
dents tested varies from class to class, the percentage of the group 
falling in each interval is more meaningful than the actual number 
and lias therefore been added as a separate column. 

To what extent do the 1,033 students at the four state uni¬ 
versities favor Sunday observance? As will be seen in Table 1, the 
mean for the entire group on the Thurstone scale is 5.09, indicating 
that these students are in the middle area described by the authors 
of the test as "neutral or indifferent." Perhaps we can most quickly 
clothe this score with meaning by quoting a few of the items typical 
of the "neutral" area of the scale: "Conduct on Sunday should be 
entirely up to the individual," "The question of Sunday observance 
is unimporiaui," "1 do not care whether there are blue laws or not," 
Such Statements represent the general tenor of the attitudes of these 
students. Obviously, it would be quite possible for persons who 
are deeply concerned over the proper use of the Sabbath still to be 
tolerant and wish each person to make his own decision as indicated 
in the first item quoted. It is even conceivable that n church group 
may be working devotedly to instill an attitude in its members which 
-will lead them to set aside this one day each week for special religious 
services, and at the same time be bitterly opposed to "blue laws" 
and to any kind of compulsion in the matter. On the other hand, 
statements to the effect that Sunday observance is unimportant 
apparently do belong in the religious field being in opposition to the 
"Third Commandment." 

As we study Table 1 further wc note spme significant attitude 
differences among tlie classes at these state universities. The fresh¬ 
men who have just been admitted to university atmosphere show a 
mean of 5.29 on this scale, the highest of any of the classes. On 
the other hand, the sophomores show the lowest mean, 4.73, which 
is .56 less than the freshman mean—a significant difference. Since 
freshmen have presumably had fewest contacts with the institution 
attended and seniors most, it should be of special interest to note 
possible attitude differences between these two classes, As will be 
seen from the tabic, freshman-senior differences do exist in this 
attitude area—a difference of .40 with the smaller mean score for 
the seniors. Since the probable error of this difference is only .09, 
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we may consider tlie difference statistically significant. However, 
we note no regular downward trend from freslimen to seniors as 
might have been expected from some of the studies cited in our 
first chapter. Freshmen at these state universities were in the 
neutral area, sophomores least favorable toward Sunday observance, 
juniors more favorable, with seniors again less favorable. 

How closely ' do these students cluster about their "neutral” 
central tendency? We have two indicators of homogeneity, the per¬ 
centage columns and the standard deviation. From the percentage 
columns it will be seen that rather large percentages of freshmen 
and juniors deviate considerably from the mean. The more accurate 
indicator, the standard deviation, indicates greatest homogeneity 
among the low sophomore class and greatest dispersion of scores 
from the mean in the higher scoring junior class, 

We have considered the students from four state universities 
taken together. Yet it is often maintained that each institution is 
different in atmosphere, morale, and other factors presumed to affect 
student attitudes. The extent to which student attitudes toward 
Sunday observance differ from one university to another is indicated 
in Table 2. Some differences both as to mean scores and as to 
dispersion of scores are evident. Universities A, C, and D arc 
nearly equal both as to means and dispersion of scores, University li 

TABLE 2 

UWFBRCNCBS AMONO STATE UNlVERSmUS AS TO STUDENT ATTITUDES ToWARD 
Sunday Odservance 

College A U C D Total 


Scale 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

10-10,9 











9- 9,9 



1 • 

0.9 





1 

0,1 

8- 8.9 

4 

1.3 

IS 

14.0 

19 

3.4 

1 

1.8 

39 

3.8 

7- 7,9 

27 ■ 

8.5 

19 

17.8 

43 

7.7 

5 

9,3 

94 

9,1 

6- 6.9 

43 

14;1 

20 

18.7 

63 

U.4 

7 

13,0 

135 

13,1 

5- S,9 

69 

21,7 

17 

15.9 

114 

20.6 

12 

22,2 

212 

20,5 

4- +.9 

88 

27.7 

13 

12.2 

130 

23.5 

U 

20.4 

242 

23.4 

3' 3,9 

S3 

26.1 

21 

19.6 

184 

33.2 

18 

33,3 

306 

29.6 

2- 2.9 

I. 

0.3 

1 

0.9 

1 

0.2 



3 

0,3 

1- 1.9 

1 

0,3 







1 

0.1 

0' 0.9 











Total 

318 

100,0 

107 

100.0 

554 

100.0 

54 

100.0 

1.033 

100.0 

Mean 

5.03 

5.96 

4.97 

5.00 

5.09 


1.33 

1.76 

1.42 

1.40 

1,46 
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with a meaii score of 5.96 is almost an entire interval higher than, the 
other three state universities. The dispersion as measured by the stand¬ 
ard deviation of the distribution is also decidedly greater than in the 
case of the other three universities. Since Universities Aj C, and D 
are located in the Midwest and University B is located in the South, 
it seems likely that v?e have here a geographic iactov. In this con¬ 
nection we may rec.nll the greater prevalence of “blue laws" on the 
statute books In southern states compared with that of the states 
of the Midwest. 

The attitudes of these state university students toward Sunday 
observance may be summarized as follows: 

1. State university students show a mean slightly below the 
mid-point of tlie scale, wluch is in the area interpreted as “neutral 
or indifferent." 

2. Freshmen are significantly more favorable toward Sunday 
observance than arc seniors. 

3. The freshman-sophomore difference in mean scores is even 
greater than the freshman-senior difference. 

4. The highest mean score (sophomore class) is accompanied 
by the least homogeneity as indicated by the standard deviation. 

5. A geographic factor seems present. The three state universi¬ 
ties located in the Midwest are nearly equal in mean scores and 
dispersion of scores. The one state university located in the South 
has a significantly higher mean and also a greater dispersion of scores. 

Lutheran Colleges 

The six colleges affiliated with Lutheran church bodies may be 
considered fairly representative of Lutheran colleges in general. 
The colleges studied are affiliated with three independent Lutheran 
synods. Three of these colleges are located in the Midwest, two in 
the East, and one in the South. Five institutions are four-year 
colleges while one is a junior college. In studying the attitudes 
of students attending these colleges it should be remembered that 
the Lutheran church groups have not been especially active in 
promoting the enforcement of Sunday observance. The attitude 
of the Lutheran bodies .seems to be one of favoring a personal 
religious life which then finds expression in Sunday observance and 
in other types of behavior rather th.'in any desire to force such 
behavior upon individuals. 
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TABLE 3 

Attitude Toward Sunday Odservancb nv Classos in Six Lutheran Colleoes 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

• Pet. 

No, 

Pet, 

10-10.9 











9- 9.9 





1 

0.7 



1 

O.l 

fl- 8.9 

65 

10.2 

21 

11.3 

21 

15.0 

19 

8.9 

126 

10,7 

7- 7.9 

136 

21.3 

49 

26.4 

37 

26.4 

45 

21.0 

267 

22.6 

i- 6.9 

150 

23.5 

46 

24.7 

28 

20.0 

37 

17.3 

261 

22,1 

5- 5.9 

117 

18.4 

33 

17.8 

23 

16.4 

40 

18,7 

213 

18,1 

4- 4.9 

99 

15.5 

19 

10.2 

20 

14.3 

35 

16.3 

173 

14,7 

3- 3.9 

71 

11.1 

17 

9.1 

10 

7.2 

37 

17.3 

135 

11,5 

2- 2.9 







1 

0.5 

1 

0,1 

1- 1.9 



I 

0.5 





1 

0,1 

0- 0.9 











Total 

638 IQO.O 

186 

too.o 

140 

LQO.O 

214 

lOO.O 

1,178 

100.0 

Mean* 


6.09 


6.31 


6.42 


5.84 


6,12 

fit 


1.50 


1.49 


1.52 


1.51 


1,53 


*Freahman-g«niat difference, .25, ,08. 


Yet when we turn to Tabic 3 wc note tlint the mean for this 
group of 1,178 students 1$ an entire interval above the micl*point 
of the scale and an Interval above the mean for the four state 
universities, The authors of the lest describe tins area, 6.0 to 7.4, 
as representing attitudes favoring some “restrictions on Sunday 
activity." Wc quote two Items from the scale representing the 
statements In this area: ^'People who are busy diirmt; the week need 
Sunday for play/^ "Since Sunday observance is a reliffions practice, 
ii should not be forced upon anyone/' The attitudes of the students 
attending these Lutheran colleges are apparently about as favorable 
toward Sunday observance <ts the general attitudes of the Lutheran 
groups maintaining these colleges. Inspection of the mean scores 
by classes reveals a rather surprising increase in mean scores from 
6.09 in the freshman class to 6.31 in die sophomore year with the 
addition of a small increase in scores in the junior class. In the 
senior year, the mean is .25 lower than in the freshman class, which 
difference, however, is not statistically significant. 

Further institutional and perhaps geographic differences are indi¬ 
cated in Table 4. If Chicago be. considered the dividing point 
between East and Midwest, we may summarize the institu¬ 
tional differences as follows: The smallest score, 5.14, which is in 
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TABLE 4 


DlFFERCNCES AMONG LUTUERAM ColLEFiES AS TO STUDENT ATriTUDES TOWARD 
Sunday Odseryancc 




E 


F 


G 

H 

I 



/ 

Scale 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

. Pet. 

No 

. Pet. 

No, 

Pet, 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

10-10.9 













9- 9.9 

1 

0,5 











B- 9.9 

26 

13,4 

17 

7.8 

37 

20.7 

35 

14.3 

3 

3,7 

S 

3.1 

7- 7.9 

60 

31,0 

42 

19.2 

69 

38.5 

57 

23.4 

IS 

22,2 

21 

8.0 

6- 6.9 

39 

20.1 

52 

23.7 

42 

23.5 

66 

27.0 

20 

24.7 

42 

16,1 

S- 5.9 

34 

17,5 

47 

21.5 

15 

8.4 

42 

17.2 

21 

25.9 

54 

20.7 

4- 4.9 

14 

7.2 

39 

17.« 

10 

5.6 

28 

11.5 

12 

14.8 

70 

26.8 

3- 3,9 

20 

10.3 

22 

10.0 

6 

3.3 

IS 

6.2 

7 

8.7 

65 

24.9 

2- 2,9 











1 

OA 

1- 1,9 







1 

0.4 





0- 0.9 













Total 

194 

100,0 

219 

100.0 

179 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

SI 

100.0 

261 

100.0 

Mean* 

6.46 

5.' 

99 

7. 

01 

6.41 

5 

.98 

5, 

14 


1.; 


1.43 

1. 

25 

1.45 

1 

.31 

1. 

39 


*DifFerencc between the two highest institutions (Colleges G and E), 35, 
PE .09. 


the "neutrsil" area—approximatelj' the same as the mean for the 
state universities—is the mean for a Lutheran college in the East. 
Two of the Lutheran coMeges in the Midwest are next in order 
with mean scores in the upper portion of the same area, an Eastern 
and a Midwest college follow, and again, n Southern college is 
liigliest with a mean score of 7.01. This Inst mean is interpreted 
by the authors of the test as “strict Sunda 5 ' observance.’’ Although 
differences between the geographic groups named are not all great, 
several of the differences are larger than the class differences within 
institutions, The one Southern institution, G, has a mean 0.55 
higher than the next highest institution with a probable error 
of only .09. College Q is, Indeed, significantly higher in this area 
than the other five Lutheran colleges—tor that matter also higher 
than the other 17 institutions considered in this study. 

The data from these 1,178 students at six Lutheran colleges indi¬ 
cate the following conclusions: 

1. These 1,178 students as a whole are only slightly above the 
mid-point of the scale, approximately one interval above the state 
universities in their attitudes toward Sunday observance. 

2, Attitudes toward Sunday observance are approximately equal 
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for the four classes in college. None of the class differences are 
significant. The freshman-senior difference was the largest difference 
found and this was only 2.5 times the probable error. 

3. The mean scores indicate geographic differences among these 
Lutheran colleges. The smallest mean score was obtained by a 
Lutheran college in the Eastj the scores near the middle of the scale 
were found in Midwestern institutions, while a Lutheran college 
in the South sliows the highest mean score not only for the Lutherans 
but also for the 18 colleges and universities included in this study. 


Fribnos Colleges 

Those who know something of the policy and practice of the 
Society of Friends will be particularly interested in the attitudes 
revealed by students attending Friends colleges. The data from 
the 387 students tested in three Friends colleges indicate attitudes 
less strict than those of Luthcian colleges but more strict than the 
state universities. The mean for the entire group, 5.87, is in tlic 
“neutral area,” above the mid-point of the scale. Ratlicr small class 
differences arc discernible as we study Table 5. Freshmen and 
sophomores have mean scores which are almost equal. The junior 


TABLE 5 

Attitudes Toward Sunday Oosbrvanch dy Classes in Three Friends 

COLLECBS 


Scale 

Freshman 

No, Pet. 

Sophomore 
No, Pci. 

Junior 

No. Pet. 

Senior 

No. Pet, 

Total 

No. Pet. 

10-10.9 











9- 9.9 











8- 8.9 

16 

8,4 

6 

7-3 

4 

6.9 

5 

8.8 

31 

8.0 

7- 7,9 

30 

15.8 

14 

17.0 

10 

17.2 

11 

19.3 

65 

16.8 

6- 6.9 

47 

24.7 

18 

22.0 

11 

19.0 

16 

28.1 

92 

23.8 

5- 5,9 

41 

21.6 

18 

22.0 

9 

15.5 

IS 

26.3 

83 

Z1.4 

4- 4.9 

30 

15.8 

18 

22.0 

10 

17,2 

3 

5,2 

61 

15,8 

3- 3.9 

26 

13.7 

8 

9.7 

14 

24.2 

7 

12,3 

55 

14.2 

2- 2.9 











1- 1.9 











0- 0.9 











Total 

190 

100.0 

82 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

57 

100.0 

387 

100.0 

Mean* 

5.88 

5,87 

5.S9 

6,13 


5,87 


1.48 

1.43 

1.62 

1,41 


1,49 


■•Frcshmaii-scnlor dilference .25, PE .15. 
Junior-senior difference .5+, PE .19. 
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mean scores are lower than freshmen and sophomores, while the 
seniors have the highest mean scores of all. This is in contrast with 
the regular or irregular decrease in scores from freshman to senior 
which we have noted in most of the institutions studied so far. 
Here we have a freshman-senior difference in which the higher score 
is in the senior class 1 This difference of .25, probable error .15, 
is not statistically significant. The greatest difference between 
classes, the junior-senior difference, .54, is still less than three times 
its probable error of .19. Only small variations exist in the dis¬ 
persion of scores. Although we find only small differences between 
classes, Table 6 indicates rather definite differences between insti- 

TABLE 6 

DIfferemcrs Among Friiinos Colleces as to Student Attitudes Toward 
Sunday Odsbrvancb 


College 

Scale 

No. 

K 

Pet, 

L 

No. 

Pet. 

M 

No. Pet, 

Total 

No. Pet. 

10<10.9 

9- 9,9 








8.9 

IS 

7.7 

4 

3.3 

12 16,4 

31 

8.0 

7- 7,9 

12 

16,5 

12 

10.0 

21 28.8 

65 

16.8 

6> 6.9 

48 

24.7 

27 

22.5 

17 23.3 

92 

23.8 

S. 5,9 

39 

20.1 

20 

25.0 

14 19.2 

83 

21.4 

4- 4,9 

SQ 

tS.5 

24 

20.0 

7 9.6 

61 

15.8 

3- 3.9 

2. 2.9 

1- 1,9 

0- 0.9 

30 

15,5 

23 

19.2 

2 2.7 

55 

14,2 

Total 

Mean 

194 

100.0 

5,85 

1.50 

120 100.0 
5.4*1 

1.37 

73 lOO.O 
£.65 

1.32 

387 

100,0 

5,87 

1.49 


lutions. College M has a mean score of 6.65, whicli is .80 above 
College K and 1.21 above College L. The mean score for College 
M is not Only Jiighcr than that for the state universities, but it is 
also higher than the mean for five of the six Lutheran colleges. 
Since all tlircc of these institutions are located in the Midwest 
the difference found cannot be explained in terms of geographic 
differences. 

The attitudes of the 387 students attending three colleges of the 
Society of Friends may be summarized as follows: 

1. The mean scores indicate altitudes toward Sunday observance 
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which are less strict than those of students at Lutlievan colleges and 
slightly more strict than those of the state universities. 

2. Only small class differences exist in cither mean scores or In 
measures of dispersion. None of these differences are statistically 
significant. Of interest, however, is the increase from freshman 
to senior In mean scores as contrasted with the opposite condition 
reported In most institutions considered thus far in this investigation. 

3. Definite institutional differences were found which could 
not be attributed to geographic location. One of these Friends 
colleges had a mean score higher than the universities and higher than 
five of the six Lutheran colleges studied. 

Methodist University 

From among the large number of institutions affiliated with tliis 
church body, we present data based on the responses of 437 students 
at University A^. The mean score for the university Is 5.82, slightly 
favorable toward Sunday observance. The data from the four 
classes have been summarized in Table 7 for convenient comparison 
with the data from the other institutional types. In this Methodist 
university it will be noted that the freshmen are most favorable 
toward Sunday observance and the juniors least so. The freshman- 
senior difference is .59—^-eater than that of any of tlie other 
institutional groups thus far considered in this study. The probable 
error oi this difference is only .06, hence this difference is more 
than nine times its probable error. The greatest difference be¬ 
tween consecutive years in college occurs between sophomore and 
junior years—at the end of the junior college period. The smallest 
dispersion is found in the sophomore 3 '’ear and the greatest in the 
junior year. 

Presbyterian College 

In this group of 282 students at a Presbyterian college we find 
attitude scores which resemble rather closely those of the Metliodist 
university reported above. The mean for the entire group of 282 
students was 5.76—above the mid-point of the scale, As we turn to 
the four classes ns summarized in Table 7 we note a fairly regular 
increase in scores from 5.59 as the mean freshman score to 6.18 
in the sophomore class, and 6.47 in the junior group. The seniors 
are higher than freshmen but lower than tlie other two classes. 



TABLE 7 


KRLAND NELSON 


o ra vn oi 
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VO 
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The greatest dispersion of scores is found in the junior class which 
also has the greatest mean score. 

Seventh Day Adventist 

In administering the tests to the 179 students in this Adventist 
college, students were pei'mitted to substitute the Adventist Sab¬ 
bath wherever the word “Sunda}'” occurs in the test. Those who 
know something of the devotion to religious principles shown by 
the members of this body -vrill not be surprised to note the rather 
high mean scores in Table 7. The mean, 6.46, Is in the area inter¬ 
preted as "favoring sabbath day restrictions.'* This mean score is 
exceeded by only two institutions of the 18 schools included in 
this study. Nor is this institution located in the South which 
hns seemed to be a factor in the high scores of other institutions. 
The freshman and senior classes are almost identical in both mean 
scores and in the dispersion of scores. 

College of the United Brethren 

The mean score for the 155 students measured in this college 
is only slightly above the midpoint of the scale, 6.22. As will be 
seen from Table 7, the freshmen and seniors are again running 
“true to form," freshmen highest and seniors having the lowest mean 
scores. The dispersion of scores varies little from class to class. 

Catholic College 

This Catholic institution which ranked as the most conservative 
of the 18 institutions studied (12) does not stand out notably 
above the other institutions in this area. However, the mean score 
for the 98 students measured at this Catholic institution Is 6.16 as 
compared with the mean for the entire 18 institutions, 5.77. Al¬ 
though the mean at the Catholic college is slightly higher than 
that of the entire group of institutions, it is lower than that of the 
college of the United Brethren, the Adventist college, a Friends 
college, and three of the Lutheran colleges. It should also be 
recalled that we are measuring students at a woman's college, hence 
the small difference in mean scores can be partly attributed to sex 
differences as we shall note presently. However, the mean score 
is 1,07 above that of the state universities, more than twice the amount 
which could be attributed to sex differences. Perhaps the most 
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encouraging observation to be made from the data concerning this 
institution, Table 7, is not the mean score, but the direction of class 
differences. The freshman girls at this college show attitudes less 
favorable toward Sunday observance than do the freslimaii students 
in four of the other seven types of institutions shown in this table. 
But students wlio have attended this institution for some time show 
a different picture, While the freshman score is only 5.91, the 
seniors at this college show a mean score of 6,25, second only to 
that of the seniors at Adventist college among all of the institutional 
types studied. 


Sex Differences 

For the purpose of answering questions which arise as to possible 
differences in attitudes between men and women, we are fortunate 
in having our entire group of 3,749 students rather evenly divided. 
Our data arc based on the responses of 1,724 men and 2,025 women. 
Arc these women students rnore favorable toward Sunday ob¬ 
servance than their male classmates? The data summarized in 
Table 8 answer in the affirmative. Tlie mean score for women is 
5.85 compared with 5.67 for men. Furthermore, this difference 
is more than five times greater than the probable error of .03, hence 
may be considered significant. Although for the entire group, 
women are significantly more favorable toward Sunday observance 
than men, there are notable exceptions. While women score higher 
than men in the two lower classes, the men show the greater score 
in the junior class, and in the senior class the sexes show approxi¬ 
mately equal scores, Thus irv the two upper classes, women are 
equaled or excelled b}"^ men as contrasted with their consistent 
lead in the two lower classes. Even more significant from an 
educational standpoint arc the differences between the sexes when 
it comes to freshman-senior differences. Males who enter college 
with a score of only 5.67 may be compared with senior males who 
have a mean score of 5.58, a difference of .09, FE .09. In the case 
of the 2,025 females, however, we find the freshman mean of 6.01 
compared with a senior mean of 5.56, a difference of .45, PE .06. 
In other words, the women in the freshman classes are significantly 
more favorable toward Sunday observance than men, but in the 
senior classes their scores are practically equal. Men in the junior 
class arc slightly more favorable toward Sunday observance than 
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Sex difference for entire group -18, PE .03. 
Freshman-senior difference, male .09, PE .07. 
Freshman-senior difference, female .45, PE .06. 
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me;i in the freshmfin class, while the reverse is true for women. 
Furthermore, the difference between, freshman and senior males is 
not significant, while the difference between freshman and senior 
females is nearly twice as great as necessary for statistical significance. 

Although the homogeneity is so nearly the same for the sexes in 
each class that little significance can be attached to the differences, 
it is interesting to note that the small differences which do exist 
indicate the greater homogeneity among women. The standard 
deviation for women is’ smaller than for men when we consider 
the entire group. This measure of dispersion is also smaller for 
women in each of the four classes without exception. 

In conclusion, our data based on a study of 1,724 men and 2,025 
women indicate: 

1. A significant sex difference, with college women more favor¬ 
able toward Sunday observance than college men. 

2. Junior males scored higher than females, while in the senior 
classes the sexes were nearly equal on this continuum. 

3. The freshman-senior difference among women is significant 
and in the direction of the less favorable attitude among seniors, 
Freshman-senior difference among men is not significant. 

4. Only small differences in homogeneity exist between men 
and women, but the differences which do exist are invariably in 
the direction of greater homogeneity among women. 

SD’MivfXRS' Based on the JSrGHTsjrsr Colleges and UmvERSinss 

We began this chapter by posing a number of questions concerning 
the attitudes of students toward the commandment, "'ReTneinber the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy." We may now conclude by briefly 
surveying the data from the 18 institutions taken together and 
listing those inferences which indicate something of an answer to 
the questions raised. Table 9 shows that the mean score of all 
students in all classes and institutions is 5.77, indicating a neutral 
attitude toward Sunday observance. As we look at the sum¬ 
marized data for each of the four classes in all Institutions, we 
find freshmen most favorable toward Sunday observance and seniors 
least so. The sophomores and Juniors have mean scores which 
are nearly equal and almost exactly midway between tlie mean 
freshman and senior scores. The freshman-senier difference for 
the entire group is .27, which is almost six times greater than the 
probable error of .05. Thus the seniors are significantly less favor- 
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TABLE 9 

Student Attitudes Toward Sunday Odservakce in Eighteen Colleges and 

Universities 


Scale 

Freshman 

No. Pet. 

Sophomore 

N 0. Pet. 

Junior 

No. Pet. 

Senior 

No. Pet. 

Total 

No. Pet, 

lO-lO.*) 











9- 9.9 

1 

(1.1 



2 

0.4 



3 

O.I 

8- 8.9 

IS9 

7.5 

32 

5.4 

SO 

10.2 

39 

6.S 

280 

7.5 

7- 7,9 

401 

19.1 

112 

19.0 

7? 

16.0 

87 

IS.2 

678 

18,1 

0- fi.9 

423 

20.3 

115 

19.5 

83 

17.0 

105 

18,4 

731 

19.5 

S- S,9 

441 

21.0 

125 

21.2 

87 

17.8 

112 

19.6 

765 

20.4 

4- +.9 

372 

17.7 

101 

17.2 

87 

17.8 

101 

17,7 

661 

17.6 

3- 3,9 

296 

14.1 

103 

17.5 

102 

20.3 

123 

21.6 

62+ 

16.6 

2- 2.9 

1 

0.1 





4 

0.7 

5 

0,1 

I- 1.9 

1 

0.1 

I 

0.2 





2 

0.1 

0- 0,9 











Total 2.100 

100.0 

589 

100.0 

489 

100.0 

571 

100.0 

3,749 

100.0 

Mean* 

5.85 

5.71 

5.72 

5.58 

5.77 


i.si 

1.51 

1.66 

1,56 

1.55 


*Frc5liman*senior i\iffercncc .27, PiJ .05. 


able toward Sunday observance than are freshmen on the whole, 

In closing this chapter, \vc present the following conclusions to 
which our study seems to have led: 

1, Attitudes toward Sunday observance Involve not a single 
clear-cut issue but religious, social, economic, and even legal 
considerations. 

2. Students at state universities indicate attitudes near the neutral 
part of the scale, with freshmen significantly highef than seniors 
while the ircshman-sophonroic difference is still greater and in the 
same direction, The lowest mean score is in the sophomore group, 
which is accompanied by the lowest measure of dispersion. 

3. Students at the six Lutheran colleges differ froin students 
at the state universities, the mean at the Lutheran institutions 
being one interval .ibovc that of the state universities. 

4, A gcograpliic factor seems present. The one state university 
shows a mean score significantly higher than that of the three state 
universities in the Midwest. Of the six Lutheran colleges, the 
smallest mean was for a college in the East, the highest score among 
the entire group of 18 institutions was for a Lutheran college in 
the South. Lutheran colleges in the Mid.\vcst ranged between the 
mean scores of the institutions in the East and the South, 
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5. The mean foi the Friends colleges was above that of the 
state universities and below that of the Lutheran group. In Friends 
collegei?, the class differences were in the direction of higher mean 
scores for seniors, which is contrary to the direction in most of the 
others institutions included in this investigation. 

6. The attitudes of students at the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Adventist, United brethren, and Catholic colleges were all slightly 
favorable toward Sunday observance. Of these institutions, the 
most favorable attitudes toward Sunday observance are indicated 
at tlie Adventist college, followed rather closely by students at 
United Brethren and Catholic institutions. 

7. Significant sex differences obtain, witit women more favorable 
toward Sunday observance than men, but with a greater fveslunan- 
seaior difference in the direction of less favor shown toward Sunday 
observance by seniors. 

8. The attitudes of the 3,749 students in 18 colleges and uni¬ 
versities may be desciibccl as slightly favorable toward Sunday 
observance. Seniors as a whole arc less favorable toivard Sunday 
observance than are freshmen. 




IV. STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE CHURCH 

In this chapter we are dealing with attitudes more fundamental 
and certainly more personal than in our consideration of Sunday 
observance. Here it is not a matter of tolerance, the question is 
not simply one of objective opinion, but it involves an institution 
which may reveal deep-seated loyalties, sentiments, attitudes, and 
convictions. The powerful influence of such attitudes has already 
been pointed out (cf., p. 328). Yet in an area of such far-reaching 
importance there is much popular skepticism concerning student atti¬ 
tudes. From the more serious studies have come divergent inter¬ 
pretations. The data compiled by Wickey (22) show that 88 per 
cent of the students attending 1,171 Institutions have indicated a 
church preference. On the other hand the intensive study at Syra¬ 
cuse (7) indicates that 37 per cent of the men and 34 per cent 
of the women felt that neitJier* church attendance nor n religious 
belief are necessary in order to lead a good life. The study by 
Morse (13) and the more extensive study by Thurstone and Chave 
(20) both indicate attitudes more favorable toward the church. 
In a study of 674 college seniors, Edwards and colleagues (5) found 
that only 44 per cent of the men and 55 per cent of the women 
attended church regularly. On the whole, the picture, is none too 
reassuring to those who are interested in attitudes favorable toward 
the church. 

The present study of attitudes toward the church is based on 
a 45*item scale constructed by Tluirstone and Chave using the 
technique of equal-appcarttig intervals (cf., p. 333). The corrected 
reliability of this scale is .92. Since wc are using a measure witli 
a definite scale value for each of the 45 items, wc are able to 
present a mean score for each individual subject rather than a 
tabulation of frequency of checks on eacli item. The scale ranges 
from ,5, the most unfavorable attitude score, to 11.0, the most favor¬ 
able attitude toward the church. Although the authors of this test as 
well as the test used in measuring attitudes toward "God ns an Influ¬ 
ence on Conduct" designed these scales with low scores representing 
attitudes most favorable toward the churcli or toward God, the scales 
used here have been revised for the sake of convenient comparisons 
with the studies of Sunday observance and of attitudes toward God 
as a reality. This change was made in such a way as to leave exactly 
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, inhM-v'il between items whicli exist in the author’s sciile, 

« crn'ir 1 is "-S'!' 1=™“" ‘=‘‘’1“ "‘’“'5“' 'T' 

if coiiipaiison ^ revision of scores must 

, o.h=r tV,nak. .he ccp^able (.hi. 

'“whum ..ow directly to the question as to the attitudes o( 
eolhgc and university students toward the church. 

State Universities 

When wc recall that the mean score for most institutions on the 
Thu. on Scab fer Anitudes ToW Smday Observance was near 
, -Tl. M the scale, between 5 and 6, we are scarcely prepared 
Sor I scores presented in Table 10. Based on a scale extending 


TABLE 10 

Attitudes Towaro the Cii uncn nv Ciasses im 
Freshman Sophomore .. 

Scl. No, P«. No. PCI. No. Fct._ 


Four State Universities 


Senior 
No. Pet 


Total 

No. Pet. 


10-10,9 
9- 9,9 

1- 8.9 
7- 7.9 
6- 6.9 
5- 5.9 
+• 4,9 
3- 3,9 

2- 2,9 
I- 1.9 
0- 0.9 


42 

218 

149 

57 

27 

12 

7 


8.2 

42,«) 

29.1 

11.1 

5.J 

2.3 

1.4 


7 

62 

56 

29 

10 

7 

6 


3.9 

34.8 

31.S 

16.3 

5.6 

3.9 

3.4 

0.6 


4 

72 

42 

25 

9 

7 

6 

1 

1 


2.4 

43.1 

25.1 
15.0 

5.4 
4.2 
3.6 
0.6 
0.6 


7 

66 

46 

14 

18 

13 

7 

2 

I 


4.0 

37,9 

26,4 

8.1 

10.3 

7.5 

4.0 

1,2 

0.6 


60 

418 

293 

125 

64 

39 

26 

3 

3 


5.8 
40.6 
28.4 
12,1 

6.2 

3.8 
2.5 
0,3 
0,3 


Total 512 100,0 

Mean* ^•75 

SD.,.- 1.20 


-'dii. 


178 100.0 

8.36 
1.40 


167 lOO.O 
8.38 
1.48 


17+ 100:0 1,031 100,0 

8,20 8,23 

1.65 L39 


•Freshman-senior difference .55, PE .09. 

from ,5 to 11.0, we note that this group of 1,031 state university 
students have a mean score of 8.53. decidedly above the mtdpotnt 
the scale, indicating attitudes favorable toward the church, 
authors interpret this area as "favorable with some ' 

Contrary to the conclusions reported in several studies cited, these 
university youth do not seem "opposed to institutionalized religicn 
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as represented by the church. Nor does this mean score conceal 
great numbers who are opposed to the church. As we examine 
these data more in detail we note that of the total of 1,031 Indi¬ 
viduals, only 71 fall below a score of six which is slightly above 
the midpoint of the scale. Only six persons out of 1,031 have scores 
of less than four. Turning to the percentage column, a striking 
contrast is seen in that only seven per cent of this group scores 
below the midpoint, six, while 93 per cent of these state university 
students score above this point. On the other hand, 46 per cent of 
t)ic state university students score in the two highest intervals 
possible, representing the naost favorable attitudes toward the church. 
For the group as a whole, titc mean of 8.53 may become more mean¬ 
ingful by citing a few statements from the scale in this area. "I be¬ 
lieve ihot the church is necessary, but like all other human institu¬ 
tions, it has its faults/' "There is much wrong in my church, but I 
feel it is so important that it is my duty to help improve it/’ ”I 
believe that the church practices the Golden Rule fairly well and has 
a consequent good influence." 

The means for the four classes in the same table do not Indicate an 
"alarming decline" in attitudes toward the church. Although this 
study does not pretend to measure changes of attitudes, if outstand* 
ing clianges were prevalent in the group, the freshmen might be 
expected to be several intervals higher or lower than the seniors 
M'ho have been on the university campus for a longer period of 
time. Although not alarming, the mean scores do indicate a modest 
freshman-senior difference. The freshman mean is 8.75, sopho¬ 
mores and juniors nearly equal with a score of 8.36, and seniors 
with the less favorable attitude indicated by the score of 8.20. The 
freshman-senior difference of .55 is almost six times its probable error, 
hence is stFitistically significant. 

The class differences in the dispersion of scores are, perhaps, more 
revealing than the means. Inspection of 'the percentage column 
shows that 51 per cent of the freshmen compared with only 42 
per cent of tlie seniors are in the two highest intervals of most 
favorable attitudes toward the church. The standard deviation 
indicates greatest homogeneity among freshmen, and a gradual de¬ 
crease in homogeneity as we note the upper classes. 

A comparison of the four state universities, Table 11, shows 
remarkably close agreement in mean scores and in dispersion of 
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the snme interval between items which exist in the author’s scale. 
If comparison is made between the tables reported here and those 
of other studies using the same tests, this revision of scores must 
be made for cither group of data to make them comparable (this 
applies only to the data in Chapter IV and in Chapter VI of this 
stud/), 

Wc turn now directly to the question as to the attitudes of 
college and university students toward the church. 

State Universities 

When wc recall tliat tlie mean score for most institutions on the 
Thurstone Scale for Attitudes Toward Sunday Observance was near 
the middle of the scale, between 5 and 6, wc are scarcely prepared 
for tlic scores presented in Tabic 10. Based on a scale extending 

TABLE 10 

Attitudes Towako the Church dy Ci.assbs in Four State Universities 


Frcahmna Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet, 

No, 

Pet. 

10-10,9 

42 

8.2 

7 

3.9 

4 

2.4 

7 

4.0 

60 

5,8 

9- 9,9 2(9 

42,6 

62 

34.8 

72 

43.1 

66 

37,9 

418 

40,6 

8- 8.9 

149 

29,1 

56 

31.S 

42 

25.1 

46 

26.4 

293 

28,4 

7- 7,9 

57 

11,1 

29 

16.3 

25 

15.0 

14 

8.1 

125 

12,1 

6- 6.9 

27 

5.3 

10 

5.6 

9 

5.4 

18 

10.3 

64 

6,2 

S- 5,9 

12 

2,3 

7 

3.9 

7 

4.2 

13 

7,5 

39 

3.3 

4- +.9 

7 

1.4 

6 

3.4 

6 

3.6 

7 

4.0 

26 

2.5 

3- 3,9 





1 

0.6 

2 

1.2 

3 

0,3 

2- 2.9 



1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

3 

0,3 

1- 1.9 











0- 0.9 











Toldl 

512 

100.0 

178 

100.0 

167 

100.0 

174 

ioo;o 

1,031 

100,0 

Mean* 

8.75 

8.36 

8.38 

8.20 

8.23 


1.20 

1.40 

1.48 

1.65 

1,39 


*Frcs|imaii-acnior dilFercncc .55, PE .09. 


from .5 to 11,0, wc note that this group of 1,031 state university 
students have a mean score of 8.53, decidedly above the midpoint of 
the scale, indicating attitudes favorable toward the church. The 
authors interpret this area as "favorable with some reservations,” 
Contrary to the conclusions reported in several studies cited, these 
university youth do not seem “opposed to institutionalized” religion 
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as represented by the church. Nor docs this mean score conceal 
great numbers who are opposed to the church. As we examine 
these data more in detail we note that of the total of 1,031 indi¬ 
viduals, only 71 fjill below a score of six which is slightly above 
the midpoint of the scale. Only six persons out of 1,031 have scores 
of less than four. Turning to the percentage column, a striking 
contrast is seen in that only seven per cent of this group scores 
below the midpoint, six, while 93 per cent of these state university 
students score above this point. On the other hand, 46 per cent of 
the state university students score in the two highest intervals 
possible, representing the most favorable attitudes toward the cliurch. 
For the group as a whole, the mean of 8.53 may become more raean- 
inglul by citing a few statements from the scale in this area. "I be¬ 
lieve that the church is necessary, but like all other hu?nan hisliiii- 
lionsj it im iVf faults.^^ "There is much wrong in my church, but 1 
jeel it is so mportant that it is my duty to help improve it" "1 
believe that the church practices the Golden Rule fairly well and has 
a consequent good infiueuce." 

The means for the four classes in the same table do not indicate an 
“alarming decline’’ in attitudes toward the church. Although this 
study does not pretend to measure changes of attitudes, if outstand¬ 
ing changes were prevalent in the group, the freshmen might be 
expected to be several intervals higher or lower than the seniors 
who have been on the university campus for a longer period of 
time. Although not alarming, the mean scores do indicate n modest 
freshman-senior difference. The freshman mean is 8.75, sopho¬ 
mores and Juniors nearly equal with a score of 8.36, and seniors 
with the less favorable attitude indicated by the score of 8.20. The 
freshman-senior difference of .55 is almost six times its probable error, 
hence is statistically significant. 

The class differences in the dispersion of scores arc, perhaps, more 
revealing than the means. Inspection of the percentage column 
shows that 51 per cent of the freshmen compared with only 42 
per cent of the seniors are in the two highest intervals of most 
favorable attitudes toward the church. The standard deviation 
indicates greatest homogeneity among freshmen, and a gradual de¬ 
crease ill homogeneity as wc note the upper classes. 

A comparison of the four state universities. Table 11, shows 
remarkably close agreement in mean scores and in dispersion of 
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the satna inteival between items which exist in the author’s scale. 
If comparison is made between the tables reported here and those 
of otlier studies using the same tests, this I'cvision of scores must 
be made for either group of data to make them comparable (this 
applies only to the data in Chapter IV and in Chapter VI of this 
study). 

We turn now directly to the question as to the attitudes of 
college and university students toward the church. 

State Universities 

When we recall that the mean score for most institutions on the 
Thurstone Scale for AttiUules Toward Sunday Observance was near 
the middle of the scale, between 5 and 6, we arc scarcely prepared 
for the scores presented in Table 10. Based on a scale extending 

TABLE 10 

A'mxuocs Toward the Church oy Classbs im Tour State Universities 


Freslimnn Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet. 

10-10.9 

42 

8,2 

7 

3.9 

4 

2.4 

7 

4,0 

60 

5.8 

9- 9,9 

218 

42.6 

62 

34.8 

72 

43.1 

66 

37.9 

418 

40.6 

8- 9,9 

149 

29.1 

56 

31.S 

42 

25.1 

46 

26,4 

293 

28.4 

7- 7,9 

57 

11,1 

29 

16.3 

25 

15.0 

14 

8,1 

125 

12.1 

6- 6,9 

27 

5.3 

10 

5.6 

9 

5.4 

13 

10,3 

64 

6.2 

5- 5.9 

12 

2.3 

7 

3,9 

7 

4.2 

33 

7.5 

39 

U 

4- 4,9 

7 

1,4 

6 

3.4 

6 

. 3.6 

7 

4.0 

26 

2.5 

3- 3,9 





1 

0.6 

2 

1.2 

3 

0.3 

2- 2,9 



1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.6 

3 

0.3 


1- 1.9 
0- 0.9 

Total 512 100.0 178 100.0 167 100.0 174 100,0 1,031 100,0 

Mean* 8,75 8.36 8.38 8.20 9,23 

1.20 1.40 1.48 1.65 1.39 

•Frcsliinnn-scnior difference .55, PE ,09. 

from .5 to 11,0, we note that this group of 1,031 state university 
students have a mean score of 8.53, decidedly above the midpoint of 
the scale, indicating attitudes favorable toward the church. The 
authors interpret this area as "favorable with some reservations.” 
Contrary to the conclusions reported In several studies cited, these 
university youth do not seem "opposed to institutionalized" religion 
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as represented by the church. Nor does this mean score conceal 
great numbers who are opposed to the church. As we examine 
these data more in detail we note that of the total of 1,031 indi¬ 
viduals, only 71 fall below a score of six which is slightly above 
tile midpoint of the scale. Only six persons out of 1,031 have scores 
of less than four. Turning to the percentage column, a striking 
contrast is seen in that only seven per cent of this group scores 
below the midpoint, six, while 93 per cent of these state university 
students score above this point. On the other hand, 46 per cent of 
the state university students score in the two highest intervals 
possible, representing the most favorable attitudes toward the church. 
For the group as a wliole, the mean of 8.53 may become more mean¬ 
ingful by citing a few statements from the scale in this area. "I be¬ 
lieve that the church is necessary, but like all other human institu¬ 
tions, it has its faults/’ "There is much ivrouff in my church, but 1 
feel it is so important that it is my duty to help improve it" ‘T 
believe that the church practices the Golden Rule fairly well and has 
a conseijvent good influence." 

The means for the four classes in the same table do not indicate an 
"alarming decline” in attitudes toward the church. Although this 
study does not pretend to measure clianges of attitudes, if outstand¬ 
ing changes were prevalent in the group, the freshmen might be 
expected to be several intervals higher or lower than the seniors 
who have been on the i?niveisity campus for a longer period of 
time. Although not alarming, the mean scores do ijidicate a modest 
freshman-senior difference. The freshman mean is 8.75, sopho¬ 
mores and juniors nearly equal with a score of 8.36, and seniors 
with the less favonable attitude indicated by the score of 8,20. The 
freshman-senior difference of .55 is almost six times its probable error, 
hence is statistically significant. 

The class differences in the dispersion of scores are, perhaps, more 
revealing than the means. Inspection of ‘tile percentage column 
shows that 51 per cent of the freshmen compared with only 42 
per cent of the seniors are in the two highest Intervals of most 
favorable attitudes toward the church. The standard deviation 
Indicates greatest homogeneity among freshmen, and a gradual de¬ 
crease in, homogeneity as we note the upper classes. 

A comparison of the four state universities, Table 11, shows 
remarkably close agreement in mean scores and in dispersion of 
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TABLE II 

Student Attitudes Toward the Church as Seen in Each or Four State 

Universities 


College 
Scnle No. 

A 

Pet, 

No. 

n 

Pet. 

No. 

C 

Pet. 

No. 

D 

Pet, 

Totals 

No, Pet, 

10-10,9 

19 

6,0 

6 

5.7 

33 

6.0 

2 

3,7 

60 

5,8 

9- 9,9 

101 

31.8 

48 

45.3 

243 

43.9 

26 

+8,1 

418 

40,6 

8- 8.9 

104 

32.7 

33 

31,1 

143 

25.8 

13 

24.0 

293 

28.4 

7- 7.9 

SO- 

15.7 

11 

10.4 

58 

10.5 

6 

11.1 

125 

12,1 

6- 6.9 

22 

6,9 

6 

5.7 

32 

5.8 

4 

7.4 

64 

7,2 

5- 5.9 

12 

3.8 



26 

4.7 

1 

1.9 

39 

3.8 

4- 4-9 

9 

2.8 

1 

0.9 

IS 

2.7 

\ 

1,9 

26 

3.5 

9- 3.9 



1 

0.9 

2 

0.4 



3 

0.3 

2- 2.9 

1 

0,3 



1 

0.2 

1 

1.9 

3 

0.3 

1- 1,9 











0- 0.9 











ToIbIs 

318 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

553 

100.0 

54 

100.0 

1,031 

100.0 

Mean 


S.40 

8.76 


8.56 


9,55 


8,53 



1.37 

I,IS 


1.42 


1,47 


1.39 


scores. State Unlvcrsit 5 ' B, which is located in the South, is most 
ffivorable toward the church with a score of 8.76, while University 
/} in the Midwest is lowest. Again the group with the greatest 
score, attitudes most favorable toward the church, shows the smallest 
dispersion of scores from that mean. 

In summarizing the data from four state universities we find 
not the loss of respect for the church sometimes alleged, but our data 
seem rather to lead to the following conclusions: 

1. Tile attitudes of these university students toward the church 
may be described as “favorable with reservations.'’ In no class 
and in no university do we find the mean below 8 on a .5 to 11.0 
scale. 

2. Small class differences are apparent. The freshmen arc more 
favorable toward tlie church than are seniors, the difference being 
one-hnlf of one interval and statistically significant. The freshman 
class reveals the smallest dispersion of scores and the seniors the 
greatest. 

3. The three Midwestern universities are nearly equal as to 
mc.nn scores, wliilc the state university in the South has the highest 
mean of the group. 
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Lutheran Colleges 

In this group of church-affilSnted colleges, we find attitudes toward 
the church still more favorable. For the 1,176 students who took 
this test in the six Lutheran colleges, we find a mean score of 9.01— 
within two intervals of the very peak of the scale I Although the 
attitudes of these students toward Sunday observance were near 
the midpoint or “neutral” area of the scale, when it comes to the 
church, their attitudes are more favorable than on any of the other 
tests given in this study. However, the institutions cannot be 
credited with Instilling attitudes producing such high scores inas¬ 
much as the scores for each class are approximately equal and the 
freshman mean Is even slightly higher than that of the upper classes. 
The presence of attitudes so strongly favorable toward the church 
in these colleges can probably be attributed to a selective factor as 
far as the freshmen are concerned. The fact that there is no 
significant frcsliman*senior difference, however, docs seem related to 
the type of institution. It is rather surprising to find that 66 per 
cent of the freshmen are in the two highest intervals of the scale. 
Scarcely less amazing is the fact that only one out of 214- seniors 
scored below six, which is slightly above the mid-point of the 
scale. For that matter, only 11 persons out of the 1,376 students 
in the six colleges arc below the mid-point of the scale. None 
of the class differences are significant. The freshman-senior differ¬ 
ence is only ,13, PE .05. 

A study of Table 12 reveals that these students are by no means 
unanimous in their attitude. The distributions In each class indicate 
the individual differences. Yet, the dispersion of scores as measured 
by the standard deviation of these distributions is exceedingly small— 
less than 1 in every case. This group as a whole and by classes 
Is evidently more homogeneous than the students at the state uni¬ 
versities whose standard deviation for the group was 1.39 v'ith no 
class less than 1.16. 

Only small institutional differences are noted as we study Table 13. 
It is interesting to note that the smaller mean scores are from insti¬ 
tutions cast of Chicago, and the scores representing attitudes more 
favorable toward the church arc west of the same city. Tlie mean 
scores for all of the six institutions are in the scale area of such 
statements: ”1 feel the church is trying to adjust itself to a scientific 
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TABLE 12 

Student Attitudes Toward the Church in Six LutheriVN Colleges 


Sciilc 

Freshman 
No. Pet. 

SophoiDore 
Ko. Pet. 

Junior 

No. Pet. 

Senior 

No. Pet. 

Total 

No. Pci, 

10-10.9 

43 

6.7 

9 

4.8 

5 

3.6 

10 

4.7 

67 

5.7 

9- 9.9 

379 

59,5 

84 

45.1 

85 

61.1 

120 

56.1 

668 

56.8 

8- 8.9 

161 

23.7 

72 

38.7 

35 

25.2 

53 

24.7 

311 

26.4 

7- 7.9 

38 

6.0 

IS 

8.1 

11 

7.9 

19 

8.9 

S3 

7,0 

6- 6.9 

20 

3.1 

2 

1.1 

3 

2.2 

11 

5.1 

36 

3,1 

5- 5.9 

2 

0.3 

2 

1.1 





4 

0.3 

4- +.9 

1 

0.2 

2 

i.L 





3 

0.3 

3- 3.9 

2 

0.3 





1 

0,5 

3 

0.3 

2- 2.9 

1 

0.2 







1 

0.1 

1- 1.9 











0- 0.9 











Totals 

637 

lOO.O 

186 

100.0 

139 

100.0 

214 

100.0 

1,176 

100.0 

Mean* 

9,07 

8.87 

9.06 

8,94 

9,01 


.96 

.95 


.78 


,98 

.94 

"Frcslunan-senlor 

difference .13, 

PE .05. 






TABLE 13 

A Comparison of Lutheran Colleges as to 

THE Church 

SrypENT Attitudes 

Toward 

College 

Scale 

No, 

E 

Pet. 

F 

No. Pet. 

G 

No. Pet 

No, 

rf 

. Pet. 

I 

No. Pet, 

j 

No, 

r 

Pet. 

10-10.9 

7 

3.6 

16 7.4 

5 2.8 

17 

7.0 

7 8.5 

IS 

5.7 

9- 9.9 

88 

45.4 136 62.7 100 55.9 

141 

58.0 

43 S2.4 

160 

61.3 

S' 8.9 

69 

35.6 

46 21.2 

S3 29.6 

64 

26.4 

25 30.5 

54 

20.7 

7- 7,9 

17 

8.8 

16 7.4 

17 9.5 

10 

4.1 

5 6.1 

18 

6.9 

6- 6.9 

8 

4.1 

3 1.3 

4 2.2 

6 

2.5 

2 2.5 

13 

5.0 

5- 5.9 

2 

1.0 



1 

0.4 


1 

0.4 

4- 4.9 

2 

1.0 



1 

0.4 




3- 3,9 

2 

1.0 



2 

0.8 




2- 2,9 





1 

0.4 




1- 1.9 










0- 0.9 










Totals 

194 lOO.O 217 100.0 179 lOO.O 243 

100.0 

82 100.0 261 

100.0 

Mcnn 

8.75 

9.17 

8.98 

9.03 

9.09 

9,05 


1.08 

.77 

.79 

1.08 

.83 

.92 


world atid deserves s»ppori.*‘ Some institutional differences exist 
in the dispersion of scores, however none of the measures indicate 
so wide a dispersion as found in the state universities. 
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We may summarize briefly by pointing to two conclusions winch 
seem supported by these data. 

1. These students show higher mean scores in their attitudes 
toward the church than in any other area In which they were tested. 
The mean oi 9.01 Indicates attitudes decidedly favorable toward 
the diurch. 

2. Only small differences are found between classes in cither 
mean scores or in measures of dispersion. Differences between 
institutions are not marked. 


Friends Colleges 

In this group of three institutions we find a mean score for the 
group of 8.73 (Table 14). This score Is slightly lower than the 

TABLE U 

ATTiTunEs Toward the Church in Three Friends Colleges 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pel, 

No. 

Pet, 

10*10,9 

5 

3.2 

3 

3.7 

1 

1.7 



10 

2.6 

9- 9.9 

91 

47,9 

SI 

53.0 

25 

44.8 

29 

50,9 

197 

51,0 

8- 8.9 

60 

31.5 

15 

18.5 

14 

24.1 

14 

24.5 

103 

26.7 

7- 7.9 

19 

10.0 

9 

11.1 

8 

13.8 

S 

14,0 

33 

11.4 

5- 6.9 

11 

5.7 

3 

3.7 

4 

5.9 

2 

3.5 

20 

5,2 

S- 5.9 

1 

0,5 



3 

5-2 

1 

1.8 

5 

1,3 

4* 4.9 

2 

1,1 



2 

3.5 

2 

3.5 

5 

1.5 

3- 3,9 











2- 2.9 







1 

1.8 

1 

0.3 

1- 1.9 











0- 0.9 











Total 

190 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

58 

100.0 

57 

100,0 

385 

100,0 


Mean* 8,77 9.02 8.4-1 S.SD 8.73 

1,04 ,gS 1.39 1,45 1.15 


’’Freahman-.'ienior difference -27, PE .14. 


mean for the six Lutheran colleges and slightly higher than the 
mean for the four state universities. The significant fact is that 
it is more than two intervals higher than the mid-point of the 
scale. This mean represents attitudes favorable toward the church 
with some reservations. It is interesting to note that almost 97 
per cent of these students in three Friends colleges have scores above 
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the mid-poirtt of the scale. Only 12 persons out of the 386 who took 
this test fell below the sixth interval and 11 of these were between 
four and six, the area described by the authors of the test as 
"wavering," 

As we turn to a comparison of the four classes, we note that 
the freshman mean is approximately the same as that for the group 
as a whole, 8.77, The sophomores liave the highest mean, 9,02, and 
show' attitudes most favorable toward the church among these 
cUsscs. The juniors have the lowest mean score for the group, 
while the seniors again reverse the trend and show a mean of 8.50. 
The freshman-junior difference for this group is only .27 and is 
not significanti In the dispersion of scores, we again find the group 
with the highest mean score showing least dispersion about chat mean, 
in this case the sophomores. Excepting the sophomores, the freshmen 
maintain the position of smallest dispersion as we have found in 
most of the institutions studied thus far. The seniors present the 
greatest dispersion of scores as indicated by a standard deviation 
of 1.46. 

Institutional differences as shown in Table 15 are not outstanding 


TABLE 15 

IWSTITUTlONAf- DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD THE CHURCH IN ThREB 

Friends Colleges 


College 

Scale 

K 

No. Pet 

No. 

L 

P«. 

M 

No. Pet, 

Total 

No. Pet. 

10-10.9 

7 

3.6 



3 

4.1 

10 

2.6 

9- 9.9 

105 

54.4 

49 

40.8 

43 

58,9 

197 

51.0 

B- 6.9 

42 

21.8 

40 

33.3 

21 

28.7 

103 

26,7 

7- 7,9 

21 

10.6 

19 

15.8 

4 

5,5 

44 

11.4 

6- 6.9 

12 

6.2 

7 

5.9 

1 

1,4 

ZO 

5.Z 

5- 5.9 

2 

1.1 

3 

2.5 



5 

1.3 

4- 4.9 

3 

l.S 

2 

1.7 

1 

1.4 

C 

1.5 

3- 3,9 









2- 2.9 

1 

O.S 





1 

0,3 

1- 1.9 









0- 0.9 









Total 

193 

100.0 

120 

100.0 

73 

100.0 

ot 

100.0 

Mean 

8.76 

8.49 

9,03 

8,73 


1.23 

1,14 


.89 

1,16 


in themselves. In connection with the conservative-radical attitudes 
(15) and the attitudes toward Sunday observance (cf., p. 345), it 
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is interesting to note that College M is again in the lead with a 
mean score of 9.03 compared with 8.76 at College K and 8.49 at 
College L. College A{ also shows the smallest measure of disper¬ 
sion of scores. 

In conclusion, the attitudes of the students at these Friends col¬ 
leges seem to be more favorable toward the church than those of 
student groups at the state universities, and slightly less so than 
the students at the Lutheran colleges. 

Methodist University 

Turning to the composite table (Table 16) it will be seen that 
the mean for this Adiethodist university, 891, is slightly higher than 
the mean for the Friends colleges and less favorable toward the 
church than the six Lutheran colleges taken together. Let it be re¬ 
membered, however, that these terms, "higher** and "lower** are in 
terms of hundreths of an interval—all of these mean scores, are 
definitely above the mid-point of the scale. Less than two per cent 
of these 437 students at Methodist University fall below the mid¬ 
point of the scale, while 98 per cent are above six on the scale. Not 
one student was found In the two lower intervals, most antagonistic 
toward the church, but 263 persons or 60 per cent of the group arc 
in the two upper intervals most favorable toward the church. The 
differences between classes again are small, but like the Friends 
colleges these students also show the highest score in the sophomore 
year. Freshmen and seniors arc nearly equal in mean scores, but 
represent the extremes in dispersion of scores with freshmen showing 
the greatest dispersion and the seniors the smallest among the four 
classes. 

Presuyterian College 

The 258 students tested in this institution show a mean score 
of 8,96. As will be noted in Table 16, this mean is approximately 
tile same as that of the Methodist University just considered. This 
group clusters more closely about this mean, however, as is indi¬ 
cated by the standard deviation of only .92 for the group. An indi¬ 
cation of the distribution is further seen from the fact that there is 
not one person in the three lowest intervals of the scale. On the 
other hand, 98 per cent of the group are in the three highest inter¬ 
vals, most favorable toward the church. The class differences are 
small. Due to the rather small number of students in the upper 
classes, we can be less certain of a random sampling, hence these 
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differences are not being considered. Freshmen and seniors show 
the smallest dispersion, while sophomores and juniors show some¬ 
what li/gher deviations from the mean. 

Adventist College 

Judging by the data from the 179 students who took this test, 
this institution seems to have attitudes more favorable toward the 
church than any other institution included in this study with only 
one exception, that of the Catholic college. The freshman mean 
is 9.34, while the small senior class shows a mean of approximately 
the same value, An interesting bi-modal curve was found in the 
freshman distribution in which frequencies are entirely missing 
for two intervals, six, and seven. The strongly favorable attitude 
toward the church is seen rather conclusively from the fact that 
98 per cent of these freshmen are in the three highest intervals of 
the scale. 

United Brethren 

The mean score for the 155 students tested in this institution is 
9,11, indicating attitudes decidedly favorable toward the church. 
The close agreement of these students in their attitudes toward 
the church is evident from the fact that 92 per cent of these persons 
have mean scores falling within the three liighest intervals of the 
scale. Only four persons fall below the mid-point of the scale. 

Among the four classes, we find the highest mean score again in 
the freshman group and the smallest in the senior class. The de¬ 
crease from freshman to senior is fairly regular except for the 
reversal between sophomore and junior years. Although the senior 
class is far too small for reliable conclusions, we may note the 
usual lower score on the part of seniors compared with freshmen, in 
this case, a difference of .50. 

Catholic College 

This group of 98 students was found to be most conservative 
among the 18 institutions studied (15). As will be seen from 
Table 16, these same students also have the highest mean scores, 
indicating the most favorable attitude toward tlic church. The 
mean for this college is 9.98, next to the highest interval possible 
on this scale! Furthermore, 56 per cent of the group is in the 
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very highest interval which is characterizetl by checking of such 
statements as "I jeel the church is the greatest agency for the iifilifj 
of the world*' "I regard the church as the most wiportont institu¬ 
tion in the world outside of the ho/ne.'* In considering these high 
scores of students at Catholic College it may be objected that 
part of this high score is due to the fact that this college includes 
only women. As will be seen shortly, sex difEerertces do e^lst and 
women do score higher than men. However, the correction to he 
applied to this score for comparison with coeducational groups will 
be extremely small, since the difference between all males and all 
females is only .33 of one Interval- Sex differences then in no wise 
account for the very high mean shown. 

Althougli the numbers again are too small for the formulation 
of definite conclusiom, it is interesting to note the regular increase 
in mean scores as one studies the columns from freshman to senior. 
In most of the other institutions studied we have noted decreasing 
scores as we consider the upper classes. Instead of n decline, we 
have here an. increase from year to year with a total freshman- 
senior difference of .28. All of the measures of dispersion are 
exceedingly small and decrease steadily as one studies the upper 
classes—a decline in dispersion of scores, class by class, as the mean 
scores increase. 


Sex Differences 

Women arc not only more conservative than men (15) but wc 
have also noted that women are more favorable toward Sunday 
observance than men (cf., p. 349). What of their attitudes to¬ 
ward the church? Table 17 presents data indicating that college 
women arc also significantly more favorable toward the church than 
arc men. In the right hand columns we sec that the 2,017 women 
have a mean score q£ 9.03 as compared with the mean of 8.70 
for tile 1,703 men. This difference of .33 is more than 16 times 
the probable error of the difference, so may be considered four 
times greater than necessary for statistical significance. Not only 
are women significantly more favorable in their attitudes toward the 
church than men, but they arc more homogeneous in this more 
favorable attitude. This may be seen in two ways. By looking 
at the frequency columns we see the smaller number of women 
in all intervals below nine and the greater number of women above 
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this same item which includes the measures near the mean score. 
We may also consider the standard deviations from the arithmetic 
mean, whicli is 1.09 for the women compared with 1.18 for the men. 
But are these sex differences constant through the four college 
classes? In the freshman class we note a sex difference of .36 with 
a PE of only .03, hence significant. Furthermore the dispersion 
of scores among freshman women, is less than among first year men, 
as measured by the standard deviation of only .93 among women 
compared with 1.12 for men. In the sophomore class, both men 
and women have lower scores but the sex difference is greater 
than in the freshman j'ear and the difference is significant. In the 
junior year the sex difference is only .18 while in tlie senior year 
sex differences have been further dirainislicd. Here the difference 
is only .16 with a PE of .07, hence not significant, 

These differences may become more obvious by considering fresh¬ 
man-senior differences for each sex separately. In Table 17 we 
note that for males, the freshman-senior difference is .16 with a 
PE of .06, hence not significant. On the other hand, the freshman- 
senior difference for women is .36, which with a PE of .06 i$ 
Somewhat greater than needed for statistical significance. From 
these data it seems clear that the largest part of the freshman- 
senior difference in attitudes scores in tliis area must be attributed 
to college women. This observation obviously applies only to the 
group as a wliole and not necessarily to individual institutions. But 
it does mean that for the group as a whole, women are decidedly 
more favorable toward the churcli wlien they enter college as 
freslimen, but as seniors, women arc not significantly higher in 
attitudes toward the church than men. As seniors, these women 
have mean scores the same value ns those of freshmen males. 

Tliat women should be higher than men on tliis continuum has 
been indicated in other studies. The Syracuse study (7) indicates 
that women are more favorable toward the church than men. The 
study by Tluirstone and Chavc (20), using the same scale employed 
here, likewise indicates sex differences roughly comparable to those 
of this study. Translating their data to make higli scores read 
favorable and low .scores unffWorable toward the church, their 612 
men have a score of 6.98 and the 419 women a score of 7.33—a sex 
difference of .35 with the women more favorable toward the church. 
Tills is approximately the same sex difference, .33, which we found 
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among our group of 3>720 students. This dose approximation of 
sex differences found in the two studies is the more remarkable when 
we consider that the 3,720 students considered in this study have 
mean scores more than an entire interval higher than the Chicago 
group. 

This survey of data seems to substantiate the following conclusions; 

1. Sex differences in attitudes toward the church not only exist, 
but these differences are statisticaUy significant for the group as 

a whole. 

2. The sex differences are not constant through the four classes, 
but vary from class to dass. In the freshman and sophomore years 
the sex differences are statistically significant, while they arc not so 
In the senior class. 

3. The largest part of the freshman-senior difference for the 
group as a whole must be attributed to college women. As seniors, 
the mean score for women is the same as for freshman males. 

4. Women show less dispersion of scores as freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores, but their deviations from the moan arc greater than those of 
men in the junior and senior classes. 

5. Certain other studies have verified the existence of sex differ¬ 
ences in the field of attitudes. One study based on the same test 
used here and administered to 1,031 students gave almost exactly 
the same sex difference for that group which wc found in this group 
of 3,720 students, although our mean scores for both sexes are more 
than one Interval higher. 

Summary of Data from Eighteen Institutions 

In summary, what can be said as to the attitudes of college and 
university students toward the church? The data presented from 
four state universities, from six Lutheran colleges, from three Friends 
colleges, and from five other church affiliated colleges have already 
indicated the answer. In Table 18, the mean score for the entire 
group of 3,720 students is 8.88. This score is almost three intervals 
above the mid-point of the scale and may be characterized as defi¬ 
nitely favorable toward the church. As a typical statement from 
this area on the scale we may cite: '“There is much wi'ouff in 
church, but I feel it is so important that it is my duty to help im¬ 
prove it“ Inspection of the column of percentages in Table 18 
reveals that no individual scored in the most antagonistic interval, 
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TABLE 18 

Attitudes Toward the Church in Eighteen CoIiLEges and Universities 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No. 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet, 

10-10.9 

158 

7,5 

39 

6.7 

27 

5.6 

28 

5.0 

252 

. 6,9 

9- 9.9 1,119 

53.3 

280 

28.0 

245 

50.9 

2S2 

50.4 

1,926 

51,8 

8- 8.9 

5+6 

26.0 

160 

27.5 

115 

23.9 

139 

24,9 

960 

25,8 

7- 7.9 

161 

7.7 

65 

11.2 

S+ 

11.2 

46 

8.2 

326 

8,8 

6- 6.9 

75 

3.6 

17 

2.9 

18 

3.8 

35 

6,3 

145 

3.9 

5- 5.9 

21 

1.0 

10 

1.7 

10 

2.1 

15 

2.7 

56 

1,5 

4- +.9 

13 

0,6 

10 

1.7 

10 

2.1 

9 

1.6 

42 

1,1 

3- 5.9 

4 

0,2 



1 

0.2 

3 

0.5 

8 

0,2 

2- 2,9 

1 

0.1 

I 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

2 

0.4 

5 

0.1 

1- 1,9 











0- 0.9 











Total 2,098 

100.0 

562 

100.0 

481 

100.0 

559 

100,0 

3,720 

100.0 

Mean* 

8,97 

6.81 

8.77 

8.70 

S.8S 


1,0+ 

1.17 

1.25 

1.33 


1,14 


•Freshman-senior difference .27, PE .04. 


while six per cent of the group scored in the most favorable interval 
at the top of the scale. Furthermore, only 55 persons scored in the 
lowest four intervals compared with 3,464 persons scoring in the 
upper four intervals, 

When all of the data are summarized, as in Table 18, it is rather 
interesting to note the regular decrease in scores from 8.97, the 
mean for freshmen, to 8.81 for the sophomores, then 8.77 for the 
juniors and the lowest mean score, 8.70 for the seniors. The 
freshmnn-senior difference of .27, PE .04 is significant. A similar 
trend was noted in the Thurstone and Chave study (20) based on 
889 University of Chicago students. Freshmen were highest with a 
mean of 7.08 followed by sopKomores with 6.47 and seniors with 
6,72. In spite of lower scores, tlie University of Cliicago students 
varied only slightly from the trend in this group. Incidentally, the 
University of Chicago Divinity students showed a mean of 8.67, 
which is almost as high ns the mean for our entire group. Table 18 
reveals a definite increase in dispersion of scores from freshmen to 
seniors. Apparently the lower the scores, the greater the dispersion 
when we consider groups of this size. 

General conclusions as to student attitudes toward the church 
may be presented as follows: 
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1. In contrast with reports from several studies, our data point 
to student attitudes definitely favorable toward the church. 

2. Students at the state universities are definitely above the mid¬ 
point of the scale in their attitudes toward the church and may be 
described as "favorable with reservation.” In no class and in no 
university did we find the mean below eight on a 0.5 to 11.0 scale. 

3. A significant freshman-senior difFerence in the direction of less 
favorable attitudes toward the church on the part of seniors obtains 
at these universities. Freshmen are most homogeneous and seniors 
least as measured by the standard deviation, 

4. A geographic factor seems present. The three Midwestern 
universities show very similar attitude means, while the one state 
university in the South has a significantly higher mean. 

5. Students at six Lutheran colleges show higher mean scores 
in their attitudes toward the church than in any other area in which 
they were tested. The mean of 9.01 for the 1,176 students is 
decidedly favorable toward the church. 

6. Students at Friends colleges were more favorable toward the 
church than students at the state universities as a group, but they 
were slightly less favorable than students at Lutheran colleges, 
Friends colleges show institutional differences, College M having a 
mean of 9.03 indicating attitudes very favorable toward the church. 

7. Students at Methodist University, at the Presbyterian col¬ 
lege, and at a college of the United Brethren have mean scores 
indicating attitudes favorable toward the church. The means, 8.91, 
8.96, and 9.11 and the small measures of dispersion Indicate that 
students are fairly homogeneous in their strong church attitudes. 

8. Tlie Adventist college is more favorable toward the church 
than any of the other colleges studied with the one exception, that of 
the Catholic college, The mean for the Catholic college is 9.98, only 
one interval less than the highest score possible on the scale. A 
reversal of the usual trend is also found in the Catholic college 
where a higher mean score is found among seniors than among 
freshmen. 

9. Sex differences not only exist in this attitude area, but they 
are significant for the group as a whole. Sex differences are great¬ 
est in the freshman and sophomore years, in which classes the sex 
differences are statistically reliable, while in the two upper classes 
the differences are small and not reliable. In other words, the 
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more favorable attitudes shown by women toward the church dur¬ 
ing freshman and sophomore years are not found in the upper 
classes where the mean scores for women approximate those of men. 
Women are more homogeneous in their attitudes toward the church 
in the freshman and sophomore j'^eais, but during their junior and 
senior years their dispersion of scores is greater than those of men 
in the same classes. 

10. For the 3,720 subjects in 18 institutions, wc find a mean 
score of 8.88 wliicU indicates attitudes favorable toward the chuveh 
with some reservations. With only 55 persons scoring in the lowest 
four intervals compared with 3,464 persons scoring in the upper 
four intervals, the favor in which the church is held by students is 
quite emphatic. 

11. For tile entire group, the highest mean score is found in the 
freshman year and a decreased score in each of the upper classes. 
The freshman-senior difference for the entire group is small but 
significantly in the direction of less favorable ncticudcs among the 
seniors. 

From this study of attitudes toward the church, wc turn now 
to a consideration of student attitudes toward the reality of God, 



V STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE REALITY 

OF GOD 

We have considered student attitudes toward Sunda}' observance, 
student attitudes toward the church, but obviousl}’ the whole ques¬ 
tion of theism is fundamental to the study of either of the other 
two areas. What are students’ attitudes toward God as a reality? 
Since the attitudes toward this issue inhucnce attitudes in so many 
other fields we actually have here the crux of the whole question 
of religion on the campus. 

Of the previous studies made concerning this question, we are 
reminded of the report of Leuba (12) in 1916. According to this 
report, approximately 82 per cent of the women and only 55 per 
cent of the men believed in a personal God. Furthermore, it Is 
reported that 32 per cent of the men and 17 per cent of the women 
believed that the existence or non-existence of God would make no 
difference in their lives. Edwards, Artman, and Fisher (5), in a 
study of 600 seniors in 23 colleges found only 40 per cent of the 
seniors expressing a belief in a personal God. 

Since the Syracuse Reaction Study (7) is more recent and has 
been rather widely cited it seems proper to note their results as 
they relate to the present chapter. The Syracuse report indicates 
/wf oniy a Joiv percentage of students (21 ^), believing in a personal 
God, but a decided shift from freshman to senior year. To be exact, 
the tabulations of tlicsc authors show 25.8 per cent of freshmen 
compared with 14.7 per cent of seniors expressing a belief In a per¬ 
sonal creator. A concept of God as a being working with nature 
. . . "and since prayer affects our moral attitude toward nature, wc 
are in communion with Him when we praj',” was a concept acceptable 
to 42 per cent of this group of university students. The next lower 
group among the 1,321 students checked a statement winch the 
authors summarize as follows: “Vast impersonal, spiritual force or 
principle throughout nature and in man incapable of being swayed 
or communicated with through prayer.” It is thus seen that only 
63 per cent of the 1,321 Syracuse students checked either the state¬ 
ment of a personal God or the concept of God as one to whom 
prayer is a matter of adjusting attitudes to nature. The latter 
concept, a nature god with whom communication through prayer is 
possible, can scarcely be interpreted as a belief in God as the term is 
understood in Christian churches, cither Catliolic or Protc.stant. 
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Then the small percentage (21%), of students expressing a belief in 
a personal God contrasts quite strongly with tlie attitudes we have 
seen students express in the present study toward the cliurcli. Nor 
does it seem reasonable that the Syracuse student group should vary 
greatly from other student groups in this respect. 

Perhaps an examination of the seven items which the Syracuse 
students were permitted to check on this issue will furnish the 
explanation for the contrast between their data and those presented 
in this study. The statements checked by students are found on 
page 259 of the published report. The item expressing a belief in 
a personal creator is given in part: 

"1 believe that the ultimate power of the universe is . , 

"Wthflueh his nawre ia goodness, nevertheless He rules by 
might," "We should, therefore, obey Him and seek His fovor 
and protection, . . 

Obviously many persons who do believe In a personal God would 
still be unable to check this statement. The part of the statement 
following the word "nevertheless” includes ideas contrary to the 
present concept of a personal God of love and grace. A faith In a 
God of love would not permit checking this statement—particularly 
would this be true for those whose concept of God is based largely 
on the teachings of Christ. The last statement, "PFe should, there^ 
fare, obey Him and seek His favor . . must likewise be unac¬ 
ceptable to those who believe in a personal God of love nne! not 
in one of fear who rules by might whom we should therefore obey. 
The next alternative for the Syracuse students Is the "nature God" 
and from there on the remaining five statements are agnostic or 
purely mechanistic. Hence it does not seem surprising that only 
21 per cent of the Syracuse students could express belief in a per¬ 
sonal God, since apparently no opportunity was given to check a 
statement of God without the limiting conditions cited. As a matter 
of fact, 181 students out of 1,502 either failed to answer this section 
of the study or declined to do so. That the present study may 
differ rather sharply from the Syracuse report is then not surprising. 

What arc the attitudes toward the reality of God among the 
3,649 students included in this chapter of the present study? As a 
basis for an answer to this fundamental question, we turn to the 
d.ata from the Chave and Thiirstone scale for measuring AltUude 
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Towdi'd God (The Reality of God). This scale ranges from 0.5 
to 10.4 with the higher score representing attitudes the more 
favorable toward the reality of God. The authors of the tests 
present the following interpretation of scores: 4.0 to 4.9 indicates 
disbelief in God; 5.0 to 5.9 is the neutral, hesitant, or agnostic 
attitude; 6.0 to 6.9 is slightly favorable to the God concept; 7*0 to 
7.9 indicates belief in God; 8.0 to 10.4 represents a strong religious 
attitude toward God. Below 4.0 we have varying degrees of 
atheistic and antagonistic attitudes. 

On the basis of data from this 20'item scale we turn now to 
the attitudes of 1,013 students attending four state universities. 


State Universities 

Table 19 presents a picture of university student attitudes toward 
Deity which is decidedly different from that reported in the studies 

TABLE 19 

Student Attitudes Toward the Rbautv of God in Four State 

[/DIVERSITIES 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 

Scale No, Pet. No. Pci. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 


10-10,9 

6 

1.2 



2 

1.2 



8 

0.9 

9- 9,9 

50 

10,0 

18 

10.3 

17 

10.2 

14 

8.1 

99 

9.8 

8- 8.9 

204 

41.6 

54 

30.9 

52 

31.1 

51 

29.5 

364 

35.9 

7- 7.9 

137 

27.S 

SI 

29.1 

51 

30.5 

56 

32,3 

295 

29,1 

6- 6.9 

61 

12,3 

26 

14.9 

24 

14.4 

21 

12.1 

132 

13.0 

5- 5.9 

IS 

3.0 

9 

5.1 

6 

3.6 

8 

4.6 

38 

3.8 

4- 4,9 

10 

2.0 

12 

6.9 

6 

3.6 

15 

8.7 

43 

4.2 

3- 3,9 

7 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

7 

4.2 

6 

3.5 

24 

2,4 

2- 2.9 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.5 

2 

1.2 



4 

0.4 

1- 1.9 

4 

0.8 





2 

1.2 

6 

0.6 

0- 0,9 











Total 

498 

100,0 

17S 

100.0 

167 

100.0 

173 

100.0 

1,013 

100,0 


Mean* 7.79 7.44 7.50 7,28 7.60 

SD^l, 1.35 1.48 1.5S 1.62 1,47 

*Freshman-senior difference .51, PE .09. 


just cited. On the basis of the 20-item scale already described, 
we find our 1,013 state university students have a mean score of 
7.60, which indicates a belief in God. But, does this “belief in 
God” indicate a personal God or a general “nature God?" Perhaps 
the best in interpretation of the value of this mean score can be 
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had by citing some of the statements directly from the area in which 
this mean is found, "I have a strong desire to believe in God." 
"My idea of God develops with experience’' "‘I believe in God 
but my idea of God is vague.” "/ trust in God to support the 
riffhi and co?tdemn the wrong" These statements would seem to 
indicate attitudes toward a rather personal God. As we look at the 
distribution of these state university students in Table 19 we find 
only 77 persons or seven per cent of the group scoring below 5.0, 
the area which can be described as disbelieving or atheistic. On 
the other hand, 10 per cent of these students are in the two highest 
intervals Indicative of the strongest religious attitudes toward God. 
That the students differ in their attitudes is, of course evident. To 
make our data comparable with those of other students of this 
question wfi may point to the fact that 75 per cent of these students 
score above 7.0, expressing a belief in God while approximately 
25 per cent scored below this point on the scale. From that stand¬ 
point, this study is in rather close agreement with tliat of Leuba, 
but it reveals much higher scores than would be Indicated in the 
percentages reported hi the Syracuse Study. 

How do these university students compare by classes? From 
the table It will be seen that freshmen arc again higliest, most favor¬ 
able toward God as indicated by a mean score of 7.79. Sophomores 
and juniors are nearly equal with a slightly higher score for the 
juniors, while the seniors have the lowest score for the group, 7.28, 
The freshman-senior diflference of .51 with a PE of only .09 is 
statistically significant. The measure of dispersion shows a gradual 
increase in the scatter of scores as one studies the four classes from 
freshmen with 1.35 to seniors with 1.62, 

Small institutional differences are seen in Table 20. State Uni¬ 
versity P, which is located in the South, has the highest mean score, 
indicating most favorable attitudes toward the reality of God. Al¬ 
though the other three universities are located in the Midwest, 
Universities C and D show a difference of ,35. 

The data from these state university students seem to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

1. Contrary to the reports from other studies, the attitudes of 
the university students here are definitely favorable toward God as 
shown in the mean score of 7.20. Approximately 75 per cent of 
these students scored above 7.0, indicating a belief in God. Only 
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TABLE 20 

DIFFERENCE AMONG STATE UNiyERSITIES AS TO ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
REALirr OF God 


College ^ 

Scale No. Pet. 

B 

No. Pet. 

c 

No. Pet. 

D 

No, Pet. 

Total 

No. Pet, 

lD-10,9 

2 

0.7 

1 

1.0 

5 

0.9 



8 

0.8 

9- 9.9 

29 

9.5 

11 

10.7 

55 

10.0 

4 

7.4 

99 

9.8 

8* S.9 

104 

34,1 

52 

SO.S 

192 

34.8 

16 

29,6 

365 

35.9 

7- 7.9 

82 

26,9 

25 

24.2 

171 

31.0 

17 

31,5 

295 

29.1 

6- 6,9 

48 

15.7 

9 

8.7 

66 

12.0 

9 

16.7 

132 

13.0 

J- 5.9 

11 

3.6 

1 

1.0 

24 

4.4 

2 

3,7 

38 

3.8 

4- 4.9 

14 

4.6 

2 

1.9 

25 

4.5 

2 

3.7 

43 

4,2 

3- 1.9 

10 

3.3 

1 

1.0 

10 

1.8 

3 

5,6 

24 

2.4 

2- 2,9 

2 

0.6 



1 

0.2 

1 

1,8 

4 

0.4 

1- 1,9 

3 

1.0 

I 

1.0 

2 

0.4 



6 

0.6 

0- 0.9 











Total 

305 

100,0 

103 

100.0 

551 

100.0 

54 

100,0 

1,013 

100.0 

Mean 

7.46 

7.98 

7.63 

7,28 

7.60 


1.59 

1.26 

1.41 

1.59 

1.47 


seven per cent of tfie 1,013 students scored below 5.0 in tlic urea 
ivhicJi can be described as atheistic, 

2, Freshmen are most favorable toward the reality of God and 
seniors least so. The freshman-senior difference is statistically 
significant. 

3. Of the four state universities studied, the one in the South 
shows attitudes most favorable toward the reality of God, 

Lutheran Coli.bges 

The mean score for these 1,168 students is 8.04, as seen in 
Table 21. Only three per cent of these students at Lutheran 
colleges have scores below 5.0 on the scale, indicating an atheistic 
attitude, On the other hand, almost 87 per cent of the group 
have mean scores above 7.0, indicating a belief in God. Approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent of these students are in the "wavering" area or in 
the interval "slightly favorable" toward a belief in God. Not 
only do we find the mean for the group decidedly favorable toward 
a belief in God, but the small class differences which exist favor 
the upper classes, Instead of the "alarming loss of faith" indicated 
in some studies, we find in this group a slight increase in mean 
scores from freshman to senior. The freshman is 7.99 compared 
with the junior score of 8.24 and the seniors, 8,09. The freshman- 
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TABLE 21 

Student Attitudes Towaro the Rbautt of God in Lutiieran Colleges 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No. 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet 

10-10,9 

10 

1.6 

I 

0.5 

5 

3.7 

1 

O.S 

' 17 

1.5 

9- 9,9 

97 

1S.3 

36 

19.6 

20 

14.6 

27 

12.6 

180 

15,4 

S- 8,9 

371 

42,8 

78 

42.4 

74 

S4.0 

99 

46,3 

522 

44.7 

7- 7.9 

16L 

25.4 

40 

21.7 

23 

16.8 

70 

32,7 

294 

25.2 

6- £.9 

54 

8,6 

ts 

8.2 

7 

S-l 

11 

S.l 

87 

7.4 

5- 5.9 

16 

2.5 

8 

4.4 

4 

2.9 

2 

0.9 

30 

2.S 

4- 4,9 

12 

1.9 

2 

1.1 

3 

2.2 

3 

1.4 

20 

1.7 

3- 3,9 

4 

0,6 

1 

0.5 

1 

0,7 



6 

O.S 

2- 2.9 

3 

o.s 





1 

0,S 

4 

0,3 

1- 1.9 

5 

0,8 

3 

1.6 





8 

0,8 

0- 0.9 











Tolfll 

633 

100.0 

184 

100.0 

137 

100.0 

214 

100.0 

1,168 

100,0 

Mean* 7.95 

8.01 



8.24 


8.09 

8,04 



1,34 

1.42 


1.18 


.99 

1,28 


•Freshmnii'senior difference .10, PE .06. 


senior difference is small, .10, PE .06, hence not significant. The 
interesting fact is the direction of the difference—what little differ¬ 
ence does exist is positive—more favorable attitudes for the seniors. 

Equally interesting is the difference in dispersion between the four 
classes. In the scales considered thus far, the freshmen have generally 
proven to be more homogeneous in their attitudes than seniors. In 
their attitudes toward God as measured on this scale, seniors show 
less dispersion of scores than do the freshmen. The greatest standard 
deviation, 1.42, is in the sophomore class and the smallest, .99, is 
found in the senior class. 

The institutional differences shown in Table 22 nre not out¬ 
standing except for the fact that College G, located in the South, is 
Again in the lead with a mean of 8.28. The institutions as n group 
hover rather closely to the mean score of 8.04, which is charac¬ 
terized by such statements on the scale as: "/ mn quite convmced of 
the reality of God"; 'T trust in God to support the riqht auil con- 
demn the wrong" 

The findings in this Rttitude area in the Lutheran colleges indicate 
the following conclusions: 

1. Students at these Lutheran colleges show a mean score, 8.04, 
more than two intervals above the mid-point of the scale, which 
indicates attitudes definitely favoring a belief in the reality of God. 
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TABLE 22 

D/fFBRENCEs Among Lutheran Coli.eges in Attitudes Toward the Reality 

OF God 


College 


E 


F 


G 

H 

1 


J 

F 

Scale 

No, 

, Pet. 

No. Pet. 

No. Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet, 

No, 

Pet. 

10-10,9 

1 

0.5 

2 

0.9 

4 

2,3 

5 

2.1 

1 

1,2 

4 

1,5 

9- 9,9 

23 

11,9 

40 

IB.9 

40 

22.6 

42 

17.3 

8 

9.8 

27 

10,3 

8- 8,9 

90 

47.7 

96 

45.3 

86 

4S.6 

113 

46.5 

29 

35,4 

108 

41,4 

7- 7,9 

48 

24.9 

SO 

23.6 

31 

17.5 

54 

22,2 

23 

28.1 

88 

33.7 

6- 6.9 

11 

5,7 

12 

5.7 

7 

3.9 

19 

7.8 

13 

15.9 

25 

9.6 

5- 5.9 

11 

5.7 

7 

3.3 

2 

1.1 

3 

1.2 

2 

2.4 

5 

1.9 

4- 4.9 

7 

3.6 

3 

1.4 

4 

2.3 

2 

0.3 

1 

1.2 

3 

1.2 

3- 3,9 







4 

1.7 

2 

2.4 



2- 2.9 

1 

0.5 



2 

1.1 



1 

1.2 



I- 1.9 

0- 0,9 

1 

0.5 

2 

0.9 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.4 

2 

2.4 

1 

0.4 

Total 

193 

100.0 

212 

100.0 

177 

100.0 243 

100.0 

S2 

100.0 261 

100.0 

Mean 

7,88 

8.14 

8.28 

8.15 

7.S4 

7.98 

SDai.. 

1.33 

1.24 

1.32 

1.23 

1.67 

1.07 


Only three per cent of tliese students can be considered in the atheistic 
part of the scale, while approximately 94 per cent of these students 
are above the mid-point. 

2. Seniors show higher mean scores and less dispersion of 
scores than do freshmen, which is contrary to the direction of 
differences usually found in this and in other studies. 

3. College G, located in the South, has the highest mean score, 
again indicating a geographic factor. 

Friends Colleges 

In this group of three colleges we find a mean score of 7.99, prac¬ 
tically the same as the score in the Lutheran colleges. The dis¬ 
persion is slightly greater among these students. That these students 
are favorable in their attitudes toward God may also be seen from 
the fact (Table 23) that 92 per cent of these students are above 6.0 
on the scale, above the neutral area. 

The class differences are small but regular in the decreasing 
amount of scores from freshman to senior, and in the fairly regular 
increase in the amount of dispersion. 

The institutional differences seen in Table 24 indicate that Col¬ 
lege M is again highest, while the greatest difference is between 
K and L. The dispersion is again smallest in the case of the highest 
score and greatest at College L which had the lowest mean score. 
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TABLE 23 

ArriTUDEa Toward the FBAury of God in Friends Colleoes 

Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior ToIqI 

Scale No, Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 


10-10.9 

3 

1,6 

1 

1.2 



1 

LB 

S 

hi 

9- 9,9 

32 

17.0 

12 

14.8 

IS 

25.9 

S 

14.3 

67 

17,5 

8- S.9 

83 

44.2 

40 

49.4 

18 

31.0 

23 

41.0 

164 

42.8 

7- 7.9 

42 

22.3 

1+ 

17.3 

13 

22.4 

14 

2S.0 

S3 

21,7 

6- 6.9 

16 

a.s 

i 

9.9 

5 

8.6 

5 

8.9 

34 

8.9 

5- 5.9 

2 

i.i 

2 

2.5 

4 

6.9 

1 

1.8 

9 

2.3 

4- +.9 

8 

4.3 

3 

3.7 

2 

3.5 

2 

3,6 

IS 

3.9 

3- J.9 

1 

O.S 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.7 



3 

0.8 

2- 2.9 

1 

0,5 





2 

+.6 

3 

0.8 

1- 1.9 











0- 0.9 











Total 

188 100.0 

81 

100.0 

58 

. lOO.O 

56 

100.0 

383 

100.0 

Meon* 

8.05 


8.02 


7.93 


7,84 

7,99 


1.30 


1.29 


1.45 


1.55 

1,36 


’Treshman-senior difference .21, PE .15. 


TABLE 2+ 


Differences Among Friends Colleges m Student Attitudes Toward the 

Reality of God 


College 

Seale 

K 

No. Pet. 

L 

No. 

Per. 

M 

No. Pet. 

Total 

No. Pet. 

10-10.9 

2 


1 

0.8 

2 

2.7 . 

5 

1,3 

9- 9,9 

43 

22,4 

16 

13.6 

S 


67 

17.5 

8- 8.9 

77 


48 

40.7 

39 

53.4 

164 

42,8 

7- 7.9 

44 

22.9 

22 

18.6 

17 

23.3 

83 

21.7 

6- 6.9 

14 

7.3 

16 

13.6 

4 

5,5 

34 

8.9 

5- 5.9 

4 

2.£ 

5 

4.2 



9 

2.3 

4- 4,9 . 

3 

1.6 

9 

7.6 

3 

4.1 

15 

3,9 

3- 3.9 

3 

1.6 





3 

0.8 

2- 2,9 

2 

1.0 

1 

0.9 



3 

0.8 

1- 1.9 









0- 0,9 









Total 

Mean 

192 100.0 

8.10 

1,35 

118 100.0 
7.71 

1.48 

7 100.0 

8.16 

1,10 

383 100,0 

7.99 

1.36 


Methodist University 

For this and the other denominational colleges we turn to the 
composite Table 25. From the data presented for the Methodist 
university it will be seen that the 434 students tested show a mean 
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score of 7.89. This is almost two Intervals above the mid-point of 
the scale. Almost 94 per cent of these students are in the intervals 
above the neutral or agnostic area, 5 to 5.9. 

The class differences are small but fairly regular with freshmen 
showmg the highest mean score, 7.98 and the seniors stnallest, 7.76, 
The measure of dispersion is smallest for the seniors, 1.07, and 
greatest (or the juniors, 1.38. 

Presbyterian College 

The mean here is practically the same as that of the Friends 
colleges and of the Lutheran colleges. This score, 8.01, is based on 
a rather close clustering of scores as seen by the standard deviation 
of 1.19. Move than 96 per cent of these 232 students fall in the 
intervals above 6.0 on the scale. Although the number of subjects 
in the upper classes Is far too small for dependable conclusions, it 
is interesting to note that the mean for the junior class is more than 
half an interval higher than the mean for the freshman class. 

Adventist College 

Most of the church-affiliated colleges have shown mean scores 
clustering rather closely about the point, 8.0, on the scale. Here, 
however, we note the Adventist college with a mean score of 8.58, 
a full half interval higher than the other institutions so far studied. 
Table 25 also shows a closer clustering of scores for this college 
as seen in the smaller standard deviation of 1.05. 

United Brethren College 

Tile mcaji score for the students at this college is 7.93. Slightly 
more tlian 92 per cent of these students have mean scores of 6,0 or 
more. According to Tabic 25, the mean for the freshman class, 
7.99, is .69 higher than the senior mean. On tlie other hand, the 
highest mean score is found in the spphomore year. Class differences 
in dispersion of scores are regular, least dispersion among freshmen 
and the greatest dispersion among the seniors. 

Catholic College 

The 97 students at this Catholic college (all women) show a 
mean score of 8.74, indicating strong religious attitude toward God 
as a reality. Approximately 98 per cent of these students scored 
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above 6.0 on the scale. Only two persons scored below 6.0, those 
two are in the interval 4-4.9, indicating disbelief in God. These 
girls cluster closely about their high mean as indicated by a standard 
deviation of only .91. 

In spite of the small number of students in the classes, it is of 
interest to note that the highest score is not this time in the fresh¬ 
man class but in the sophomore group, which is the highest mean 
score not only for this Catholic school, but for the 18 institutions 
studied in this area. Be it remembered, however, the scores for 
this college on attitudes toward the church were still higher by 
slightly more than an entire interval (cf., p. 365). The senior mean 
for this group is 8.69, only .08 less than the mean for freshmen. 

Sex Differences 

We have seen that women arc more favorable than men toward 
Sunday observance and also in their attitudes toward the church. 
From Table 26, it is evident that women are also more favorable 
in their attitudes toward God as a reality. The mean score for 
the 1,993 women is 8.04 compared with 7.81 for the 1,656 men. 
Although this difference of .23 is comparatively small, it is more 
than seven times greater than the probable error and may be con¬ 
sidered statistically significant. The women as a group again arc 
more homogeneous, as indicated by the standard deviation of 1.23 
for women compared with 1.46 for men. 

As we study the four classes we find higher mean scores for 
women than for men in each class with the exception of the junior 
class in which case the mean for men is .07 higher than for women, 
The greatest sex difference in attitudes for this area is found in the 
sophomore year where the mean score for women Is ,47 above the 
men. The smallest difference is in the junior year in which men 
lead. Without exception, the smallest measure of dispersion is found 
among women in every class and for the group as a whole. 

The mean for women in both the freshman and senior classes 
are higher than those for men. The freshman-senior difference, 
however, is greater in the Case of women. If we may be permitted 
to speak of a decrease of score, the decrease exists for both sexes as 
we look at the upper classes, but it is greater for women than it is for 
men. The freshman-senior difference for men is only .13, PE .05, 
while for women we have a freshman-senior difference of .31, PE 
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.06. The freshmfin-senior difEerence for men is not significant, while 
for women this difEerence is greater than necessary for statistical 
significance. 

Incidentally, we may recall that the studies cited, which report 
sex differences in religious beliefs, agree as to the more favorable 
attitudes on the part of women. 

We may conclude that the following differences obtain between 
men and women; 

1. Women are more favorable toward a belief in the reality of 
God than are men. The difference is small, but statistically 
significant. 

2. The higher mean scores for women obtain in all classes with 
the one exception of the junior class in which case the scores for 
men arc slightly higher. The greatest sex difference is found in 
the sophomore class. 

3. The measure of dispersion of scores is smaller for women 
than for men for the entire group and for each one of the classes 
without exception. 

4. The freshman-senior difference in scores among women is 
significant, while among men it is not significant. 

Summary of Data from Eighteen Institutions 

We turn now not alone to a summary of the data presented but 

TABLE 27 

Summary of Student Attitodes Toward the Reality of God 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Scoior Total 

Scale No. Pet, No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. No. Pet. 


10-10,9 

28 

1.3 

4 

0.7 

7 

1.5 

5 

0.9 

44 

1.2 

9- 9.9 

327 

15.8 

89 

15.6 

70 

15.0 

61 

11.1 

547 

15.0 

a- 8.9 

872 

42,3 

229 

40.0 

187 

40.1 

213 

38.9 

1,501 

41.1 

7- 7,9 

538 

26,1 

136 

23.7 

115 

24.7 

177 

32.3 

966 

26,5 

6- 6,9 

178 

8,6 

59 

10.3 

43 

9.2 

45 

8.2 

325 

8.9 

S- 5,9 

43 

2.1 

25 

4.4 

17 

3.7 

14 

2.6 

99 

2.7 

4- 4.9 

41 

2.0 

17 

3.0 

IS 

3.2 

21 

3,8 

94 

2.6 

3- 3,9 

18 

0.9 

9 

1.6 

9 

2.0 

6 

1.1 

42 

1.2 

2- 2,9 

6 

0.3 

1 

0.2 

2 

0.4 

3 

0.6 

12 

0,3 

1- 1,9 

12 

0.6 

3 

0.5 

1 

0.2 

3 

0,5 

19 

0.5 

0- 0,9 











Total 2 

;,0(53 100.0 

572 

100.0 

466 

100.0 

548 

100,0 

3,649 100.0 

Mean* 

8,01 



7.85 


7.87 


7.79 

7.93 



1.30 



1.41 


1.42 


1,37 

1.35 



•Freshman-senior difference .22, PE .0+. 
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nlso to a consideration of data from the group of Institutions taken 
together. Table 27 shows a summation of data for the 3,64-9 stu¬ 
dents measured In 18 colleges and universities. The mean for the 
18 institutions, 7.93, is in the upper part of the scale interval 
which the authors of the test interpret as indicating “Belief in God’’ 
and is only .07 below the lowest part of the area 8.0-11.0 which is 
interpreted as "Strong religious attitude toward God." Obviously 
the group does not belong in the latter area, but a glance at the 
percentage colutnn shows that slightly noore than 57 per cent of the 
scores do fall in this strongly religious area. Approximately 84 per 
cent of the 3,649 students have scores above 7.0, indicating "Belief 
in God" or strong belief. This is a much higher percentage than 
was the case In the Syracuse study referred to (7). In that study 
onb' 21 per cent believed in a personal God, and when wc added 
the group checking the "nature God" concept, we then have only 
63 per cent of the 1,321 students checking that section. The 84 
per cent in the "believing" intervals of this study may then be 
contrasted with the 63 per cent checking the two statements in the 
Syracuse study. In the Leuba study, 82 per cent of the women 
and 55 per cent of the men are reported believing in n personal 
God. From Table 27 we may note the scores in the lower end 
of the scale, 0 to 4.9, the area indicating atheism. The scores for 
167 persons fall in these intervals, lower than 5.0. This fact is 
- by no means to be ignored, yet when it is recalled that this group of 
167 persons scoring in the atheistic area is out of a total of 3,649 
students, in other words approximately 4.5 per cent, the proportions 
are certainly not so great as some writers have been led to believe.-'' 

As we survey the mean scores for the four classes wc also fail 
to find evidence of a great "decrease” in scores as intimated in some 
studies. In the Syracuse study, 25,8 per cent of the freshmen com¬ 
pared with only 14.7 per cent of the seniors indicated a belief in a 
personal creator. Edwards and colleagues (5) found 40 per cent 
of the seniors expressing belief in a personal God. In this study, wc 
find no class mean below 7.79, indicating belief in God, which score 
is almost two intervals above the mid-point of the scale. The fresh¬ 
man class has the highest mean score, 8,01. The mean scores for 
sophomores and juniors, are approximately equal, 7.85 and 7.87, 

^Perhaps the atheistic 4.5 per cent have been more aggressive and have 
received more public notice proportionately than have the 95 per cent. 
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while for seniors the score is 7.79. Obviously, the freshman-senior 
difference is again in the direction of less favorable attitudes toward 
God as a reality among seniors, but the difference is only .22 PE .04, 
statistically significant. Yet so long as 83 per cent of these seniors 
do indicate belief in God, we cannot be justified in speaking of 
any wholesale decline in student religious attitudes. No "alarming’* 
decline is evident so long as the attitudmal difference between fresh¬ 
men and seniors is only one-fifth of one scale-point, and since not 
one of the four classes are within one and one-half points of the "neu¬ 
tral or agnostic" area of the scale. On the other hand, there are the 
167 individuals who are in the atheistic area. 

From our data concerning student attitudes toward the reality 
of God, the following conclusions seem tenable: 

1. Attitudes of students at the four state universities are defi¬ 
nitely favorable toward God as a reality. In contrast with reports 
of certain other studies, approximately 75 per cent of these students 
indicate a belief in God while only seven per cent of this group 
scored in the area which can be described as atheistic. Freshmen 
are most favorable toward God and seniors least so, which difference 
is small but statistically reliable. 

2. A slight geographic difference is again seen with the state 
university in the South showing the attitudes most favorable toward 
God. 

3. The 1,168 students at Lutheran colleges indicate rather 
strongly attitudes favoring a belief in God. Contrary to the usual 
findings both in this and in other studies, the seniors at these 
Lutheran colleges show higher mean attitude scores and less dis¬ 
persion of scores than do freshmen. The amount of this difference 
Is not significant, but the direction Is of more tlian passing interest. 

4. The Lutheran college in the South again has the highest atti¬ 
tude scores, indicating a geographic factor. 

5. Friends colleges have practically the same mean scores as the 
Lutheran group but a slightly higher dispersion of scores. Freshmen 
are again higher than the other classes, and the seniors lowest. 

6. Students at the Methodist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren 
institutions indicated belief in God, the mean scores being near 
8,0—approximately the same as the Lutheran and Friends colleges. 

7. Of the 18 institutions, the Catholic college showed the atti¬ 
tudes most favorable toward God as a reality, and the Adventist 
college was second only to the Catholic group. 
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8. The attitudes of •women toward God as a reality is signifi¬ 
cantly more favorable than are the attitudes of men. Women arc 
more homogeneous in these attitudes than men. 

9. A significant difference obtains between freshmen women 
and senior women, while the freshman-senior difference among men 
is not significant. 

10. A belief in God is indicated by 8+ per cent of the entire 
group of students in the 18 institutions. On the other hand, 4.5 
per cent of these students are in the area which may be described 
as atlieistic and approximately 11 per cent in the neutral, agnostic, 
or slightly favorable area. 

11. The freshman-senior difference for all institutions taken to¬ 
gether is small, .22, but significant. The smallest dispersion of 
scores obtains in the freshman class. 

Basic and fundaincntal as attitudes toward the reality of God is, 
the question arises as to whether this belief in the reality of God is 
accompnnied by attitudes Indicating that God has a real influence on 
life and conduct. To this question wc direct our attention in the 
following chapter. 



VI. STUDENT Al'TITUDES TOWARD GOD AS AN 
INFLUENCE ON CONDUCT 

Since it is conceivfiblj' possible for student attitudes toward God 
to remain mere objective opinions as to the existence of God, the 
questions as to the influence of these attitudes on conduct arise. 
To what extent do these attitudes embrace a conviction of God as 
a power and a force in personal conduct? Arc the attitudes de¬ 
scribed in the preceding chapter deep-seated and personal enough 
to influence life and conduct? Do these students themselves feel 
that their belief in God affects their conduct? 

It is with the liope of receiving some light on these questions that 
we include data based on a scale of attitudes toward God as an 
influence on conduct. This 22-statement scale by Thur.stonc and 
Chavc is distinctly personal. With only one exception, each state¬ 
ment is arranged directly in the first person. Something of the 
nature of this scale may be ascertained by examining the lowest, 
middle, and highest statements from the scale itself. On the basis 
of the scores, inverted so as to make the high scores represent 
attitudes favorable toward God, we find the lowest scale value, .10, 
assigned to the statement, "'Only fools and hypocrites talk about 
God infiiieuchiff them." Near the mid-point of the scale we find this 
typical statement, "The idea of God ncilJier fiiips nor htiirfers lu^i 
endeavor to live a decent life." The highest score, 10.8, represents 
attitudes of the t}'pe indicated by this statement, "I have completely 
surrendered my life to God." Perhaps even more expressive is this 
statement, "God is n tremendous reality and I adjust all my life to 
this fad." Or we may cite the statement which is given third place 
in the scale, "I feel the call of God in every human need." It is 
evident that the statements favorable or unfavorable are designed to 
indicate influence on conduct. These data should, it would seem, 
penetrate close to the heart of the question of religious attitudes 
among students—rtlic question of the effect on life and conduct, 
Certainly when these data are considered in the light of the attitudes 
found in the area of Sunday observance, attitudes toward the church, 
and attitudes toward God as a realit.v, the composite picture of 
religious attitudes of these students should be somewliat nearer reality. 
We proceed now to an inspection of the data indicating attitudes 
toward God as an influence on conduct—again beginning with the 
four state universities. 


3S9 
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State Universities 

We have already referred to a statement near the mid-point of 
the scale indicating that God neither helps nor liinders living a 
decent life. Table 28 shows that these state university students 

TABLE 28 

Student Attitudes Toward God (Influence on Conduct) in State 
Unwersitibs 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

IQ-IQ.9 

16 

3.4 

5 

3.0 

6 

3.6 

9 

S.4 

36 

3.7 

9- 9.9 

121 

2S.7 

35 

20.9 

40 

24.3 

33 

19.7 

229 

23.6 

8- 8.9 

120 

2S.5 

29 

17.3 

31 

18.8 

26 

15.6 

206 

21.2 

7- 7.9 

SI 

10.8 

23 

13.8 

14 

8.5 

31 

18,5 

119 

12.3 

6- 6.9 

77 

16,4 

29 

17.4 

28 

17.0 

23 

13.8 

157 

16.2 

3- 5.9 

44 

9.3 

17 

10.2 

23 

13.9 

16 

9.6 

100 

10,3 

4- 4.9 

13 

2,8 

S 

3.0 

8 

4.9 

7 

4.2 

33 

3.4 

3- 3.9 

16 

3,4 

14 

8.4 

5 

3.0 

13 

7,B 

48 

5.0 

2- 2.9 

9 

1.9 

10 

6.0 

7 

4.2 

7 

+.2 

33 

3,4 

1- 1,9 

3 

0.6 



3 

1.8 

2 

1,2 

8 

0.8 

3- 0.9 

1 

0,2 







1 

0,1 

Total 

+71 

100.0 

167 

100.0 

165 

100.0 

167 

100,0 

970 

100.0 

Mean* 7,65 


7.08 


7.25 


7.17 

7,40 


1.92 



J.19 


2.19 


2.22 


2.08 


•Preshman-senior difference .48, PE .13. 


have a mean score of 7.40, which Is approximately two intervals above 
the mid-point of the scale. This area of the scale is interpreted as 
indicating "definite recognition of God affecting conduct." Per¬ 
haps the simplest method of presenting the significance of this score, 
7.40, is by citing two statements from the scale, one slightly above 
and one slightly below this scale value. '7 believe that one b(ts to 
be faithful to God in order to prosper in life and I act accordingly" 
"'I love God blit I am too selfish to love my neighbor ns inyself," 
It is evident that a wider difference of attitudes exists among state 
university students in this area than the areas studied in the preceding 
chapters. The standard deviation here is 2,08, which is consider¬ 
ably greater than the 1,47 deviation in the area concerning the 
reality of God. The same number of numerical units are used in 
both scales, identical subjects are being used, hence our deviations 
should be comparable. Even if this were not the case, the greater 
dispersion of scores Is quite evident from comparing the grouping 
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of frequencies In Table 28 with those of Table 19. Apparently these 
university students are less homogeneous in their attitudes concern¬ 
ing the area of conduct than in the area of the reality of God. In¬ 
spection of the percentage columns shows that when it comes to God 
as an influence on conduct, 23 per cent of these state university 
students fall below 6.0 on the scale indicating a neutral or agnostic 
nature, compared with 11 per cent below 6.0 on the scale con¬ 
cerning the reality of God. Approximately 61 per cent of the group 
scored above 7,0, indicating definite recognition of God as affecting 
conduct. According to the same table, a little over nine per cent 
of this group are in the area below 4.0, Indicating definite denial 


TABLE 29 

A Comparison of Jtate UNtVERsiTtEs Concerning Attitudes Toward God 
(Infi-uencb on Conduct) 


College A B C D Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

10-10.9 

S 

1.8 

10 

9.9 

21 

3.9 



36 

3.7 

9- 9.9 

53 

19.5 

26 

25.7 

143 

26.7 

5 

9.4 

229 

23,6 

8- 8.9 

60 

21.4 

30 

29.7 

103 

19.3 

13 

24.5 

206 

21,2 

7- 7,9 

33 

11,7 

15 

14.8 

63 

11.8 

8 

15.1 

119 

12.3 

6- 6.9 

50 

17.8 

12 

11.9 

92 

15.3 

13 

24,5 

157 

16.2 

S- i.9 

41 

14.6 

3 

3.0' 

49 

9.2 

7 

13.2 

100 

10.3 

4- 4,9 

11 

3,9 

2 

2.0 

19 

3.4 

2 

3,8 

33 

3.4 

3- 3,9 

13 

4.6 

2 

2.0 

29 

5.4 

4 

7,6 

48 

5.0 

2- 2,9 

10 

3.6 

1 

1.0 

21 

3.9 

1 

1.9 

33 

3,4 

1- 1.9 

2 

0,7 



6 

1.1 



8 

0.8 

0- 0.9 

1 

0.4 







1 

0.1 

Tolal 

261 

100.0 

101 

100.0 

535 

100.0 

S3 

100.0 

970 

100.0 

Mean 

7,14 


8.24 

7.43 


6.92 


7,40 


2.05 


1.63 


2.16 



1.75 


2,08 


of God as influencing conduct and presenting a strong atheistic 
attitude. From the standpoint of the Christian worker, however, 
the most promising field would seem to be among students whose 
scores are in the area between 4.0 and 6,9. This includes dis¬ 
believing students whose attitudes arc not strongly set as 5 'et, it 
includes the neutral or agnostic group, and it Includes those some¬ 
what influenced by the idea ol God, In these three intervals at the 
middle of the scale, we find practically 30 per cent of the uni¬ 
versity students—no insignificant group. 

When We turn to class differences, we again find them small. 
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Freshmen have the highest mean score and the sophomores the 
lowest, 7.65 and 7,08 respectively. While seniors are slightly above 
the sophomores, 7.17, the freshman-senior difference, .48 PE .13, 
is in tlic direction of lower scores for seniors. Again the smallest 
dispersion of scores is found in the freshman class and the greatest 
in the senior group. 

Institutional differences are not large except for University B, 
the southern institution, in which case the mean score is 8.24-, an 
area on the scale interpreted by the authors of the test as “strongly 
religious." Table 29 also reveals that the same institution has the 
most homogeneous student group. 

From the data in this rather personal sphere, wc may conclude: 

1. State university students as a group indicate attitudes giving 
definite recognition of God as a power influencing conduct. 

2. The distribution of these scores shows that 23 per cent of 
these students are In the agnostic or neutral area while 61 per 
cent of the group indicate attitudes recognizing the power of God 
in personal conduct. Only nine per cent of tlie group registered 
definite denial of the influence of God. Approximately 30 per cent 
of the students were near the middle area or in intervals indicating 
wavering and possibly attitudes not yet well established. The dis¬ 
persion here is greater than in the area concerning the reality of God. 

3. Seniors ?ire less favorable toward God as an influence on 
conduct than are freshmen, the difference, .48, being almost four 
times the probable error, .13. 

4. A geographic difference is again in evidence, the university 
in the South having a mean score almost an entire Interval above 
that of the other three universities and also having the smallest 
measure of dispersion. 

Lutheran Colleges 

In the preceding chapter wc saw the high scores of this group 
in the area concerning the reality of God. In Table 30 wc sec that 
their mean scores in the area on conduct are still higher. The mean 
score for the 1157 students is 8.33, Only seven per cent of these 
students fall below the mid-point of the scale, compared with 93 
per cent who are above and with 42 per cent who are in the two high¬ 
est intervals. A few typical statements from the immediate area of 
the mean, 8,33, will make the picture naore vivid : "I never trust 
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TABLE 30 

Student Attitudes Toward God (Influence on Conduct), in Six 
Lutheran Colleges 


Scale 

•FresKinnn 
No. Pet. 

Sophomore 
No. Pci. 

Junior 

No. Pet. 

Senior 

No. Pet. 

Total 

No, Pet, 

10-10.9 

S3 

8,5 

20 

11.0 

IS 

10.9 

13 

6,1 

101 

8.7 

9- 9,9 

223 

35.7 

52 

28.7 

47 

34.1 

65 

30.5 

387 

33.5 

8- 8.9 

156 

24.9 

48 

26.5 

30 

21.7 

51 

23.9 

285 

24.5 

7- 7,9 

81 

13.0 

7 

14.9 

20 

14.5 

25 

11,7 

153 

13.2 

6- 6,9 

76 

12,2 

25 

13.8 

17 

12.3 

35 

16,4 

153 

13,2 

5- 5.9 

IS 

2.4 

4 

2.2 

4 

2.9 

10 

4,7 

33 

2,9 

4- 4.9 

7 

1.1 

1 

0.6 

3 

2.2 

7 

3.3 

18 

1.6 

3- 3,9 

6 

1,0 

3 

1.7 

1 

0.7 

5 

2,4 

IS 

1,3 

2- 2,9 

4 

0,6 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.7 

1 

0,5 

7 

0.6 

I- 1,9 

3 

0.5 





1 

0.5 

4 

0.4 

0- 0.9 

1 

0,1 







1 

0,1 

Total 

625 

100,0 

181 

100.0 

138 

100.0 

213 

100,0 

1,157 

100.0 


Mean 8,40 8 38 8.41 8.03 833 

1.S8 1.52 1.57 1.74 1.61 

•Freshman-senior difference .37, PE .09. 


nnyone who deu'ies that he believes i» God.“ "M^ faith in God 
tnakes me struggle for a new tvorUI'Order" Only four per cent 
of the group is below 5.0 on the scale, indicating disbelief. In the 
three middle intervals which may be considered neutral or vi'avering 
we find approximately 17 per cent of these students—again, no 
insignificant group. 

The class differences in this area are somewhat unusual in that 
the three lower classes, freshman, sophomore, and junior have mean 
scores approximately equal. The mean score for the junior class 
is 8.41 while the seniors drop to 8.03. The freshman-senior difference * 
of .37, PE .09, is significant. Not only are the seniors less strong 
in their attitude toward God as an influence on conduct, but their 
dispersion is greater than for any of the other classes, 

In Table 31 we again note that the Southern, College G, has the 
highest mean score, 8.71, and also the smallest dispersion among its 
students, SD 1.28. The smallest mean is found in an institution east 
of Chicago. 

For the six Lutheran colleges then, the following facts seem 
evident: 

1. The mean for the Lutheran colleges, 8.33, is even higher 
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TABLE 31 


Differences Among Lutheran Colleges as to Attitudes Toward God 
(Influence on Conduct) 


CoDcge 


E 


F 

G 


H 

j 

r 

J 


Scale 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet. 

No, 

Pet, 

10-10.9 

17 

8.3 

17 

S.2 

17 

9.6 

26 

10.9 

12 

14.8 

12 

4,6 

9- 9.9 

66 

34.4 

74 

35.7 

69 

3.9 

81 

33.9 

17 

21.0 

80 

30,7 

8- S,9 

42 

21.9 

59 

23.5 

52 

29.4 

58 

24.3 

16 

19.8 

58 

22,2 

7- 7,9 

27 

14,0 

22 

10.6 

2+ 

13.6 

27 

U.1 

14 

17.3 

39 

H.9 

6.9 

19 

9.9 

26 

12.6 

10 

5.6 

36 

15.1 

16 

9.9 

46 

17,6 

5- S.9 

8 

4,2 

4 

1.9 

2 

1.1 

4 

1.7 

2 

2.5 

13 

5,0 

4- +.9 

4 

2,1 

3 

1.5 

2 

l.l 

3 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

5 

1,9 

a- 3.9 

S 

2.6 

2 

1.0 



3 

1,2 

1 

1,2 

4 

1,5 

2- 2,9 

4 

2,1 





1 

0.4 

1 

1.2 

1 

0,4 

1- 1.9 





1 

0.6 





3 

1.2 

0- 0,9 









1 

1,2 



Total 

192 100.0 207 100.0 177 100.0 239 100.0 

81 100.0 261 100.0 

Mean 

8.22 

8.50 

8.71 


8.45 


8.08 

7.99 


1,80 

1.39 

1.28 


1. 

52 


1.88 

1.71 


than their score in the ar'Cft dealings with attitudes toward the reality 
of God. Only four per cent of this group indicate definite attitudes 
of disbelief, while 93 per cent are above the mid-point of the scale 
and 42 per cent in the two highest Intervals. Of educational signifi¬ 
cance is the fact that 17 per cent of these students are in the agnostic 
or wavering intervals of the scale. 

2. The freshman-senior class difference is small but significant in 
the direction of the less religious attitude ,on the part of the seniors. 

3. A geographic factor again seems present in that the college in 
the South has the strongest favorable attitude in this field among 
the Lutheran institutions and also has the srnallest dispersion of 
scores. 


Friends Colleges 

The mean for this group of 382 students is 8.13, again definitely 
in the area described as “strongly religious." Table 32 reveals that 
only a little more than four per cent of this group falls in the 
four lowest intervals indicating atheistic attitudes. On the other 
hand, we find 73 per cent of the group in the upper four intervals. 

Class differences are small among these Friends colleges, but 
irregular in the direction of the differences. The freshman-junior 
difference is ,53 in the diWetion of lower scores for the juniors. On 
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the other hand, the freshman-senior difiference, .26, is too small to 
constitute a significant difference. The comparatively small number 
of subjects in both the junior and senior classes precludes definite 
conclusions. The class with the lowest score again has the greatest 
dispersion. 


TABLE 32 


Attitudes Toward God (Influbnce on Conduct), at Friends Colleges 


Frcshmon 

Sophomore 

Junior 


Senior 

Total 

Scale No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

10-10.9 22 

11.8 

4 

4.9 

6 10.4 


4 

7,1 

36 

9,4 

9- 9.9 S6 

29,9 

31 

38.3 

16 27.6 


25 

44.6 

128 

33,5 

8- 8.9 39 

20.9 

17 

21.0 

7 12.1 


11 

19.7 

74 

19,4 

7- 7.9 23 

12.3 

9 

11.1 

5 8.6 


4 

7.1 

41 

10.7 

6- 6.9 30 

16.0 

11 

13.6 

13 22.4 


7 

12.5 

61 

16.0 

5- 5.9 S 

2.7 

5 

6.2 

3 5.2 


3 

5,4 

16 

4.2 

4- 4.9 4 

2.1 

2 

2.S 

2 3.4 


1 

1,8 

9 

2.4 

3- 3.9 5 

2,7 

1 

1.2 

6 10.3 




12 

3.1 

2- 2,9 1 

0,5 

1 

1.2 



1 

1,8 

3 

0.8 

1- 1.9 










0- 0.9 2 

1,1 







2 

0.5 

Total 187 

100.0 

81 

100.0 

58 100.0 


56 

100,0 

382 

100,0 

Mean* 8.17 

3.18 

7.64 



8,43 

8,13 

SD^is. 1.89 

1.6S 

2.13 



1,65 

1,87 

•Freshman- 

senior 

difference .26, 

PE .18. 









TABLE 33 






COMPARISON OF FRIENDS 

Colleges Concerning Attitudes Toward 

God 




(Influence on Conduct) 





College 

K 



L 


M 


Total 

Scale 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 


Pet, 

No. 

Pet. 

10-10,9 

22 

11.5 

6 

5.1 

S 


11,0 

36 

9,4 

9- 9.9 

83 

43.2 

24 

20.5 

21 


28,8 

128 

33,5 

8- 8,9 

28 

14,6 

28 

23.9 

18 


24.6 

74 

19,4 

7- 7.9 

12 

6.3 

19 

16.3 

10 


13.7 

41 

10,7 

6- 6.9 

27 

14.1 

19 

16.3 

15 


20,5 

61 

16,0 

S- 5,9 

7 

3,6 

8 

6.8 

1 


1,4 

16 

4,2 

4- 4.9 

6 

3,1 

3 

2.6 




9 

2,4 

3- 3.9 

6 

3.1 

6 

5.1 




12 

3,1 

2- 2.9 

1 

O.S 

2 

1.7 




3 

0.8 

1- 1,9 










0- 0,9 



2 

1.7 




2 

O.S 

Total 

192 

100.0 

117 

100.0 

73 

100,0 

382 

100.0 

Mean 

8,40 

7.52 


8.42 

8.13 


1.82 

2.07 


1.34 

1.87 
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Table 33 indicates institutional diflferences somewhat different 
from what has been observed among these colleges in the preceding 
chapters. College M has usually been higher in attitude scores than 
the other two institutions, while the latter have been rather close 
together in mean scores, In Table 33 we find College M and K 
with almost identical scores and College L almost an interval below 
the other two, College AI again shows the lowest dispersion of 
scores. 


Methodist University 

Turning to the composite array of data in Table 34, the mean 
score for the Methodist university, 8.05, is seen to be higher than 
the mean for the state universities and lower than the mean for 
Lutheran and for Friends colleges. The mean for this institution 
is in the area of strong religious attitudes toward God and His 
influence on conduct. It is rather remarkable that out of the 433 
students tested, not one student scored in either of the two lowest 
intervals while some individuals have been found in these most 
antagonistic intervals in the state universities, the Lutheran groups, 
and in the Friends groups. The dispersion of scores is practically 
as small as that of the Lutheran group. 

The class differences in this university are somewhat irreguhr. 
The sophomore mean, 8.34, is highest, the freshman group is next 
with a score of 8.09, then the )uniors with the lowest scores, 7.66, 
followed by a slight reversal on the part of seniors to 7,88. The 
sophomore-junior difference of .68 is significant whereas the fresh¬ 
man-senior difference of .21, PE .17 is not significant. 

Presbyterian College 

The mean for this institution of the Presbyterian Church is 
slightly above that of the Methodist university just considered. In 
this Presbyterian college, only one person is found in the three 
lowest intervals compared with 136 persons in the three highest 
intervals. In terms of percentage the contrast is even stronger— 
one-half of one per cent in the three lowest intervals contrasted 
with 60 per cent of the 225 students in the three highest intervals, 

A study of the classes reveals the amazingly high score of 9,50 
on the part of the juniors. Furthermore, both juniors and seniors 
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are substantially higher than the freshmen and sophomores, \Vc 
can only regret that the number of subjects in the upper classes (s 
too small to be considered representative of the students in those 
classes. 

Adventist Collrge 

This Is the fust institution of our group to Jiave its mean enter 
the ninth interval of the scale. The mean score of these 163 students, 
9.22, is equalled or surpassed by only one other institution among 
the 18 schools studied. Furthermore, the dispersion as measured 
by the standard deviation of the distribution is small, only 1.16. 
At this institution we find no person in the three lowest intervals I 
Tile high mean at this institution may be characterized by a state¬ 
ment from the test having approximately the scale value, of this 
institutional mean: "Qod h a hidden force directing my life as 1 
strive for the bestf" Seniors are higher than freshmen, but again, 
we have not sufficient numbers in the senior class for definite 
conclusions. 

United Brethren 

The mean score for this institution, 8.40, indicates definite recog¬ 
nition of God as a force affecting conduct. Table 34 shows a 
standard deviation of 1.57 for the group of 153 students, which 
indicates homogeneity although not so great homogeneity as was 
the case in the Adventist college. Of these 153 students, one person 
scored within the lowest three intervals, while on the other hand 
66 per cent of the group scored in the three highest intervals. The 
class differences are in the direction of lower scores for the upper 
classes. 

Catholic College 

The same table (Table 34) shows that this Catholic institution 
again has the highest mean score among the 18 institutions included 
in this study. However, the mean, 9.25, is only .03 higher than 
that of the Adventist college, hence the mean scores of the two 
institutions may be considered approximately equal. (Equivalent 
mean scores obviously does not mean identical attitudes toward God 
on the part of the two student groups. Nor does it mean equivalent 
attitudes on the part of the two groups except as the combination 
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of Student responses and scale values result in equivalent mean scores 
for the Institutions.) In this Catholic institution, we find not one 
person scoring below 6.0 on the scale. In other words, 100 per cent 
of this small group are above the mid-point of the scale, Only 
two persons are in the interval of 6-6.9, indicating attitudes only 
sliglitly affected by the idea of God as a force in conduct. In 
contrast is the fact that 74 per cent of these students arc in the two 
highest intervals characterized by such statements as; "'I have com- 
plefely surrendered my life to God/' '7 feel the call of God in 
every hiwian need/' Except for the senior class, all of the standard 
deviations are less than 1.0. The class differences are small and 
not significant. 

Sex Differences 

We have found differences between men and women in their 
attitudes toward Sunday observance, toward the clmrch, toward 
the reality of God. When we inspect Table 35 it is seen that sex 
differences in this area arc twice as great as in the case of the atti¬ 
tudes toward the reality of God. The mean scores for the 1,618 
men who took this test is 7.82 compared with a mean of 8.29 for 
the 1,961 women. Furthermore, this difference of .47 is three times 
ss great as needed for statistical significance. TJ}us in attitudes 
concerning the influence of God on conduct, women seem to be more 
religious than men. The sex difference in the area of the reality of 
God was also significant but only half so great as in this case. As 
will be seen in the frequency columns, men invariably have more 
members falling into the intervals below 8.0 of the scale than 
women. On the other hand, women invariably have the larger 
numbers in the three Intervals above this point. The standard devia¬ 
tion of the distribution for women is 1.70 compared with 1.95 for 
men. 

As we turn to the four classes, we note that women have the 
higher mean scores in every class, and with only one exception, they 
have the lowei' standard deviations. The greater homogeneity among 
women students is also evident from a casual inspection of the dis¬ 
tribution in the table. 

Rather significant sex differences obtain in connection with fresh¬ 
man-senior differences. For males, the difference between the 
freshman and the senior class scores is .30, PE .10, which is not 
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statistically significant, while for women, the difference is significant, 
.39, PR .06. For both sexes, the senior mean is lower than for 
that of freshmen. 

These differences between men and women lead to the following 

conclusions: 

1. For these college and university students as a whole, sex 
differences not only exist, but the difference is twice as great in this 
area of conduct as in the case of attitudes toward the reality of God, 

2. Not only as a group, but in each of the four classes without 
exception do women indicate more favorable attitudes recognizing 
God as a power in influencing their conduct. 

3. The smaller measures of dispersion for women as a whole 
and in each class, with only one exception, indicate less variance in 
the attitudes among women than among men. 

4. The freshman-senior difference among women is significant 
and is greater than the freshman-senior difference among men. 

Summary Based on the Eighteen Colleges and Universities 

We have seen something of the personal nature of the scale used 
to ascertain student attitudes toward God as an influence on con¬ 
duct. Do students themselves believe they arc affected by the in¬ 
fluence of God? The answer from the 18 institutions is rather 
emphatic, To secure a composite view of student attitudes from 
all of the 18 institutions we now turn to Table 34 where institu¬ 
tional groups arc listed and to Table 36 where data from all insti¬ 
tutions are taken together. 

The mean score for the 3,579 students, 8.08, indicates that these 
students themselves feel that their belief in God docs influence their 
conduct. This mean, 8.08, is in the third interval from the top of 
the scale and was described as indicating definite recognition of God 
as affecting conduct. We may again be reminded of the significance 
of the mean by turning to the scale on which these 3,579 students 
checked the statements indicating their own attitudes. Slightly below 
the value of the mean for these students is the statement: "1 believe 
that one has to be faithful to God in order to prosper in life and 1 
act accardinffly." One may question the motive back of this state¬ 
ment, but there can scarcely be any doubt that it reveals a belief 
in God as a force in life. It is interesting to note tliat the mean 
for these same people is 7.93 when their attitude toward the reality 
of God is measured, compared with 8.08 as the mean for attitudes 
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TABLE 3< 

Attitudes Toward God (Influence on Conduct), in Eighteen Colleges 

A.ND UNIVBRaiTIBS 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Total 


Scale 

No, 

Pet. 

No. 

Per. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet. 

No. 

Pet, 

10*10.9 

163 

8.1 

46 

8.2 

41 

8.9 

41 

7.6 

291 

8.1 

9- 9.9 

6B2 

33.8 

162 

29-0 

130 

2S.1 

153 

28.4 

1,127 

31,5 

B' 8.9 

461 

22.8 

118 

21.1 

88 

19.0 

108 

20,0 

775 

21,7 

7' 7.9 

2SS 

12,6 

79 

14.1 

55 

11.9 

77 

14.3 

466 

13.0 

6- 6,9 

261 

12.9 

78 

14.0 

71 

15.4 

77 

14,3 

487 

13.6 

S- S,9 

97 

4.8 

3+ 

6.1 

37 

9.0 

34 

6.3 

202 

S.7 

4- 4,9 

30 

1.5 

11 

2.0 

16 

IS 

16 

3.0 

73 

2,1 

3* 3.9 

43 

2.1 

19 

3.4 

12 

2.6 

20 

3.6 

94 

2.6 

2- 2,9 

16 

0.8 

12 

2.1 

9 

1.9 

10 

1.9 

47 

1,3 

I* 1,9 

6 

0,3 



3 

0.7 

3 

0.6 

12 

0,3 

0* 0.9 

5 

0.3 







5 

0,1 

Total 2,019 

100.0 

559 

100.0 

462 

100.0 

339 

100.0 

3,579 

100.0 

Menn* 

3,21 

7.97 

7.86 

7.86 

8.08 


1.74' 

1.86 

1.98 

1.95 

1.83 


•rreshman-senlor dilTerence .35, PE .Oi. 
Treshman-aophomore difference .24, FE .06. 


toward God as an influence on conduct. Contrary to expectations, 
dispersion as measured by the standard deviation is greater in this 
area, 1.83, compared with 1.35 in the area concerned with the reality 
of God. 

Inspection of the percentage coUunns is fully as revealing as the 
menn scores. Note for instance, only six per cent, 231 persons, of. 
these 3,579 students fall in the lowest five intervals of the scale 
indicating disbelief and atheism. On the other liand 61 per cent 
of this entire group scored in the three highest intervals of tlie scale. 
In the interval indicating favorable attitudes and mildly favorable 
attitudes we find 13 per cent, or 466 persons. Almost 20 per cent 
of this group, 680 persons, arc in the two intervals, 5.0 to 6.9, which 
may be described ns agnostic or only slightly affected by an idea 
of God. Again it would seem that this 20 per cent of the students 
in the wavering, agnostic area would constitute the most promising 
field for Christian workers. 

In the four classes through all the institutions, we find the highest 
mean score in the freshman class, 8.21. The sophomore score is 
.24 lower, while oddly enough the mean score for juniors and 
seniors are identical for the entire group when calculations arc 
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carried to only two places, 7.86. For all of the institutions to¬ 
gether, we may conclude that freshmen are most favorable in their 
attitudes toward God as an influence on conduct, sophomores less 
so, and juniors and seniors "tieing" for third place. The high 
freshman mean score is accompanied by the lowest standard deviation. 

The freshman-senior difference for the f8 colleges and universities, 
,35, PE .06, is statistically significant, and it follows the direction 
of aII of the areas studied in that the lower scores are found among 
seniors. Since the greatest part of this freshman-senior difference is 
really accounted for by the fresliman-sophomore difference, we may 
point out that this latter difference, .24, PE .06, is also statistically 
significant. 

The following conclusions concerning attitudes toward God as an 
influence on conduct seem justified by the data presented: 

1. The attitudes of only six per cent of these 3,579 students can 
properly be designated as atheistic or disbelieving, while 61 per cent 
of these students indicate strongly religious attitudes toward God as 
an influence on conduct. 

2. This group as a whole seems slightly more favorable toward 
God as an influence on conduct than on the question of the reality 
of God. 

3. For the group as a whole, freshmen are most favorable toward 
God, witli less favorable attitudes on the part of sophomores and still 
less on the part of juniors and seniors. The freshman-senior difference 
of .35 in the direction of lower scores for seniors Is statistically 
significant for the entire group. 

4. Seniors are slightly higher than freshmen at Friends, Presby¬ 
terian, and Adventist colleges. On the other hand, seniors are lower 
than freshmen in all the other colleges, the difference being significant 
in the case of state universities (99 chances out of 100), and statisti¬ 
cally significant in the case of the six Lutheran colleges, 

5. The same state university students whose mean score 7.60 
on the “Reality of God” test were slightly lower on the "conduct” 
scale, 7.40—-a difference of .20. On the other hand, 13 out of tlie 
14 church-affiliated colleges showed a difference in the opposite direc¬ 
tion—the higher mean scores were in the realm of “conduct.” The 
one state university in the South also showed the higher mean score 
on the scale measuring “influence on conduct." 

6. A sectional influence seems present, the two Institutions located 
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in the South, a Lutheran college and a state university, both have 
mean scores substantially higher than the other institutions oi ihc 
same type. 

7. In state universities, 23 per cent of the students are in tlip 
neutral or agnostic area while 61 per cent of the group indicate 
recognition of the power of God in their personal conduct. Only 
12 per cent of these university students registered definite denial oi 
the influence of God on conduct. 

8. Among the six Lutheran colleges, the mean, 8.33, indicates 
strongly religious attitudes. Only four per cent of this group indicate 
disbelief while 42 per cent of these students are in tlic two highest 
intervals of the scale, 

9. The mean of students at the three Friends colleges indicates 
favorable attitudes toward the influence of God on conduct. Only 
six per cent of this group fall in the area of disbelief and atheism, 
while 4+ per cent are in the two upper intervals of the scale. 

10,, Of the 433 students tested at the Methodist university, not 
one person scored in the two lowest intervals of the scale, The mean 
for this group of 433 students is 8.05. 

11. The mean score for the Presbyterian college, 8.14, is quite 
similar to the attitudes at the Methodist institution, definitely favor* 
able toward God as an influence on conduct. The Presbyterian 
juniors showed strongly religious attitudes as indicated by a mean 
of 9,50. 

12. The College of the United Brethren shows definitely re* 
ligious attitudes in this area as seen by the mean of 8.40. Nu 
persons scored in the three lowest intervals, while 66 per cent of the 
group scored in the three highest intervals of the scale. 

13. The Adventist and Catholic institutions show almost equally 
strong religious attitudes—both of them decidedly higher than the 
score found in any of the other institutions included In tins study. 
The mean for the Adventist college would be the highest score in 
this group of institutions if wc allow for the sex factor in the case 
of the Catholic institution where only girls were tested. However, 
these two institutions ranlc highest in this area among the 18 insti* 
tutions. The dispersion of scores is smallest for the Catholic college, 

14. Sex differences in this area arc even greater than in the area 
On the “reality of God.” For the group as a whole and for each 
one of the four classes without exception, women indicate stronger 
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nttitudes towfird God as an influence on conduct than do men. There 
is less variance among women than among men in their attitudes in 
this area. The freshman-senior difference among women is stacisti- 
cnlly significant—among men it is not significant. For both sexes, 
however', the difference is toward smaller scores for seniors. 

15. With due recognition to institutional, class, sex, and indi¬ 
vidual differences as well as some exceptions which have been noted, 
wc may conclude that for this group of students as a wliole these 
data indicate a definite recognition of God as influencing conduct, 




VIL FACTORS RELATED TO STUDENT RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDES 

Tlius far we have confined our attention to the strictly religious 
attitudes of the 3,756 students in these 18 colleges and universities. 
The four phases of religious attitudes, attitudes toward Sunday 
Observance, attitudes toward the Church, toward God as a Reality, 
and toward God as an Influence on Conduct have each been con¬ 
sidered from the standpoint of types of institution, individual insti¬ 
tutions, the year of student in college, and the sex of the student, 
Before summarizing our conclusions we shall briefly consider certain 
.other factors which arc related to the religious attitudes of these 
same students. We turn first to the question as to how these same 
students would fare on a test of conservatism-radicalism in social, 
political, and economic fields. 

Conservatism-Radicalism 

The question as to how radical American college and university 
students really are is one which has caused no little concern in 
recent years (15). Judging from popular press reports of recent 
years, American college students arc not simply lib.eral in theii 
views, but they arc often described as red, radical, bereft of per¬ 
sonal ideafs, and aff but ready to abolish the social and economic 
order. Such reports have reached the ears of lawmakers who have 
not been slow to call forth the educational leaders of youth and 
insist that they 'Wear allegiance," submit to investigations, "that 
wc might save the youth of the land." 

These reports arc subject to at least two criticisms: First, they 
fail to define terms—hence radicalism lias often meant a view con¬ 
trary to that of the writer. Second, the evidence for the allegations 
have often been pitifully meager—frequently' based on reports of 
a few escapades or upon the direct questioning of a small group 
of students. 

The scientific studies which have been made have frequently 
suffered from one or more of the following handicaps; {a) Use of 
the simple questionnaire method with the attendant difficulties in 
the way of adequate statistical treatment; {b) study of one or two 
specific issues as is often done in newspaper polls, the data from 
which docs not warrant conclusions as to general "radical" or ‘'con- 
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servative" attitudes; (c) the comparatively small number of stu. 
dents on which some of these studies arc based. 

In the present study, conservative attitudes arc defined as those 
which tend to retain status-quo on a larger number of issues. Liberal 
attitudes are those which would -welcome moderate changes, The 
terms radical and reactionary are at the extremes of this continuum. 

This part of our study Is based on the response of the same 3,758 
students nnd the same colleges and universities which have been 
considered throughout this volume. For this phase of the investi¬ 
gation, wc have chosen the Lentz (11) C'R Opinionaire, Form K, 
reliability .83, on a retest, .94. This 60-item scale consists of. 
issues in such fields as free trade, science and religion, race toleration, 
capitalism, communism, and others- Theoretically, the most reac¬ 
tionary individual could secure a score of 60 on this scale and tht 
most violent radical a score of zero. (Neither extreme was reached 
by any student,) Scores above the mid-point of the scale, 30, may 
be interpreted as on the conservative side and scores below 3D as 
on tlie liberal side of this continuum. 

The data from this study indicate that the fear of "radicalism 
running rampant" among college and university students Is some¬ 
thing like thd report of Mark Twain’s deatli, “slightly exaggerated," 
In the four state universities, the 1,032 students as a group are on 
the conservative side of the scale. Freshmen are most conservative 
among the four classes, seniors least conservative, The freshman- 
senior difference is 16 times greater than the probable error, four 
times greater than necessary for statistical significance. It will be 
recalled that freshmen were also the most religious students In 
these universities. The four state universities, as a group and 
individually, arc definitely on the conservative side of the scale, mean 
scores ranging from 31,39 to 35.21, both above the mid-point 
of the scale. The mean score for the four state universities Is 32.88. 

Even greater conservatism is found among the 1,182 students at 
the six Lutheran colleges. The mean for this group is 35.00, five 
points above the mid-point of the scale and more than two points 
above students at the state universities. Although freshmen here 
are also more conservattve than the seniors, the freshman-sejiior differ¬ 
ence is onL' half as great as at the state univei'sities. The freshman- 
senior difference is accounted for chiefly by differences occuring at 
the end of the junior college period'-between sophomore and junior 
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classes. As to geographic differences, the greatest conservatism was 
found in the South, the least in the Midwest, with colleges east of 
Chicago in position between the other two groups, The one Lutheran 
college having the more conservative freshmen has still more con¬ 
servative seniors and the one selecting the least conservative students 
has still less conserative seniors. 

In the three colleges of tire Society of Friends, a total of 387 
students indicated attitudes less conservative than most of the other 
groups, To anyone unacquainted with the Society of Friends, this 
may seem surprising. However, let it be recalled that the Friends 
as a group are unalterably opposed to war, are opposed to giving 
oaths in court, and on the positive side are inteiusely active in pro¬ 
moting peace movements and social service. Since war, racial dis¬ 
crimination, nationalism, and certain economic and social practices 
are part of our "status quo," it is not difficult to see why tlic mean 
scores at Friends colleges might be low on a composite scale. The 
mean for the group, however, is 30.09, almost exactly at the mid¬ 
point or the neutral part of the scale. Again freslunen are more 
conservative than seniors. All of the other institutions studied, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Adventist, United Brethren, and Catholic 
leaned definitely toward the conservative end of the scale. 

The conservative-radical attitudes of these students may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1. Freshmen as a whole and in every Institution, with one excep¬ 
tion, have,mean scores more conservative than' have the seniors. 
For the entire group, the freshman-senior difference is greater than 
necessary for statistical significance. 

2. Generally speaking, the greatest homogeneity as measured by 
the standard deviation of scores is found among freshmen and least 
among seniors. 

3. In the case of one institution we find strongly conservative 
freshmen and even more conservative seniors. 

4. Sex differences in conservatism not only exist, but they are 
found in each of the four years of college. The differences arc sig¬ 
nificant and invariably in the direction of greater conservatism among 
women. 

5. Institutional differences also obtain on this continuum, not 
only in total mean scores, but also in the amount of freshman-senior 
differences which range from 8.08, the mean difference for the state 
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universities to 2.19, the freshman-senior difference at the Catholic 
college. 

6. In this group of 18 colleges and universities we find not the 
radicalism often attributed to the college student, but attitudes which 
are definitely on the side of conservatism. Only 22 individuals out 
oi 3,785 showed mean scores in the lowest 10-poinfc area of the 
scale which might be termed "radical." 

7. In general, the class, the sex, or the institution having the 
strongest religious attitudes are also the more conservative. Fresh' 
men show stronger religious attitudes and more conservatism than 
do seniors. Women are more religious and conservative than are 
men. The most conservative and most religious group is found at a 
Catholic College. 

Attitudes Toward the College Now Attended 

Do these students favor the tj'pe of Institution whicli they are 
now attending? If they had children to send to college, distance 
nnd expense being equal, would they choose the same type oJ insti¬ 
tution they are now attending (17)? Arc seniors stronger in their 
approval of the college attended than freshmen who have just been 
enrolled ? Arc co-eds more likely to approve of the type of college 
attended than college men? Do the more religious and conservative 
groups differ from others in institutional approval? 

The responses from these students to the question of institutional 
approval may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The freshman-senior differences as to institutional approval 
are snaall and not statistically significant. However, such differ¬ 
ences .as do exist generally favor the seniors rather than the freshmen, 

2. For the entire group of 3,453 students responding to this 
item, there is general approval of the t)'pe of Institution now at¬ 
tended, This approval may be indicated by the fact that 72 per 
cent of the group registered cither approval or strong approval of 
the institution attended. Only nine, per cent show disapproval and 
19 per cent are undecided. 

3. For the group as a whole, women show stronger institutional 
approval than do the men. Although this difference is small, it is 
statistically significant (17). The mean score for institutional ap¬ 
proval is higher for women in each one of the four classes with 
the exception of the junior class. The freshman-senior differences 
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are greater among males than among females, senior scores being 
higher in both cases. In every class, women are more homogeneous 
as measured by the standard deviation than are men. 

4. Strongest institutional approval is shown at the Adventist and 
Catholic institutions. Although lower than at the denominational 
colleges, the score at the state universities also indicates definite 
approval. 

5. The institutions whose students have been found to be most 
religious and most conservative are also strongest in student approval 
of the institution attended. The relation between these attitudes is 
again seen in the case of sex differences. Women who were seen 
to be more religious and conservative than men arc now found to 
he significantly higher in their score of Institutional approval than 
men. 

Something of the complexity of religious attitudes was indicated 
in the introductory chapter. We have noted some of the intricate 
issues involved in the four chapters on definitely religious attitudes. 
We have now noted relationships between religious attitudes and 
conservatism-radicalism and we have even had indications of a rela¬ 
tionship between religion and college or university approval. We 
turn now to consider possible relationships between student attitudes 
and such factors as campus activities, NYd work, and the voca¬ 
tion of the student's father. 

Campus Activities and Student Attitudes 

Are students engaged in campus religious organizations actually 
more religious than their fellow students? Are fraternity men more 
conservative as a group than their "non-frat brethren?" Are non¬ 
activity students more conservative or more religious than students 
engaged in campus activities? 

Instead of considering out data by college classes as heretofore, we 
shall give attention to six major student activity groups: athletics, 
music, religious, fraternity, sorority, and non-activity groups. The 
religious activity group includes students active in the Campus 
YMCAj YWCAj Mission societies, Life-Service groups, and others. 
The non-activity group comprises the relatively large number of 
students active in no major campus activity. 

This study indicates a relationship between campus-activities and 
students attitudes in each one of the six attitude areas considered. 
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This relationship between activities in college and student attitudes 
may be sumnaarized as follows: 

1. In the religious areas, the extra-class activity differences are 
from two to four times greater than the freshman-senior differences 
among the same students. When we consider attitude toward the 
college now attended, the activity differences are nine times greater 
than the freshman-senior differences. 

2. The differences between the attitude scores of fraternity and 
sorority groups are greater than can be accounted for on tlie basis 
of sex alone. 

3. From the most conservative group to the least conservative, 
we may rank these activity groups as follows: musical, non-activity, 
religious, athletic, sorority, fraternity. 

4. From greatest to least institutional approval these activity 
groups may be ranked as follows: religious, sorority, musical, fra¬ 
ternity, athletic, non-activity. 

5. For three of the religious scales, measuring attitudes toward 
the church, toward God as a rcnlltj', and toward God as an influence 
on conduct, these activity groups may be ranked from most to least 
religious: religious activity, musical, sorority, non-activity, athletics, 
fraternity. 

6. Considering the six attitude measures together, the more re¬ 
ligious, the more conservative, and the more favorable attitudes 
toward the institution now attended arc likely to be found in the 
following activity groups in decreasing ordev. religious, musical, 
sorority, non-activity, athletic, fraternity. 

NYA Work and Student Attitudes 

Another factor which is sometimes designated as an influence on 
student attitudes is that of Government aid to students. Is there 
a significant difference in the attitudes of aid and non-aid students? 
If so, how does it affect the attitudes considered in this investigation? 
Of the 3,755 students considered in this part of the study, 847 
were on the rolls of the NYA while 2,908 were classed as aon-NYA 
students. The conclusions based on the data from these 18 institu¬ 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

1. The attitudes of NYA students do not differ significantlv 
from those of other students except in the case of attitudes toward 
Sunday observance. NYA students are significantly more favorable 
toward Sunday observance than are their fellow students. 
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2. Although the differences are slight and not statistically signifi¬ 
cant, NYA students are more religious and more conservative than 
non-NY/^ students. The two groups arc approximately equal in 
their attitudes toward the college attended. 

Since whatever differences do exist between tlie attitudes of NYA 
and nan-NYA students are in tlie direction of greater conservatism 
and stronger religious attitudes on the part of the NYA students, 
there seems to be ,no cause of fear of the influence of this factor—at 
least not in the direction of radical or irreligious attitudes. 

Fathers’ Vocation and Student Attitudes 

Much has been written of the influence of the home on children’s 
.ittitudes. Kroger and Louttit (9) report evidence that high school 
students are influenced by father’s occupation in their choice of 
occupation. Kulp and Davidson (10) report a correlation of ,32 
between high school siblings on international attitudes as com¬ 
pared with a correlation of approximately zero between random 
pairs of high school students. Higher intelligence ratings have 
usually been reported for children coming from professional groups 
and lower mean scores for children coming from the ranks of 
labor (16). 

Is there a refation between the father's vocation and the attitude 
of a son or a daughter in college? If major occupations were ranked 
on the basis of student attitudes would they fit into a socio-economic 
scale as neatly as do occupations ranked on the basis of children’s 
intelligence? Do the attitudes of sons of bankers differ from those 
of men from the farm? Will the lawyer's daughter tend to reveal 
more conservative attitudes than the co-ed from a laborer’s home? 
Will the much criticized minister’s children be more or less religious 
than their associates when they “go off to college?” 

In spite of the alleged “waning influenefe" of the American home, 
there seems to be a definite relationship between one home factor,^ 
father's vocation, and the attitudes of children in college (16). 
Again we present conclusions in brief summary form: 

1. The existence of a relationship bctw'een father’s voCirtion and 

‘Father’s vocation is, of course, only one of a number of home factors. 
Other home factors such as parents' church rclatioiishipj education of 
parents, attitudes held by parents, financial standing, and location of home 
are Factors which may be related to still greater student attitude differences. 
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Student attitudes is indicated by each of the attitude measures con¬ 
sidered in this study. The reflection of father’s vocational outlook 
in the attitudes of students is most strikingly seen in the case of the 
ministry. 

2. In none of these attitude areas do vocations ranked on tlie 
basis of student attitudes fit into a socio-economic scale with pm- 
fessions at the top and labor at the bottom. In this respect our 
attltude-fathers'-vocation relationship differs from the studies of 
fathers’ vocation and children’s intelligence. 

3. The homes of dentists, journalists, lawyers, farmers, laborers, 
and commercial men seem to provide the more conservative attitudes 
while the .most liberal students considered in this study came from 
the homes of teachers and social workers. The former groups proved 
the more homogeneous, the latter less so. 

4. The most religious group in this study comes from church 
parsonages—followed closely by students from the farm and from 
the homes of laborers. Apparently the largest single source of highly 
religious attitudes is the farm. The less religious groups come from 
the medical profession, from teaching, railroading, and law. Signifi¬ 
cant attitude differences arc found on each of the four religious 
scales used. 

5. On all four religious measures (Sunday, Church, God- 
Reality, God-Conduct), the classification of students by fathers’ 
vocations reveals differences even greater than the freshman-senior 
differences shown in the previous chapters. Fathers' vocation seems 
to have more influence upon student attitudes than does classification 
by year in college. 

6. The strongest approval of the institution attended comes from 
the homes of ministers, doctors, men in goveniinent service, and 
teachers. 


Summary 

In this chapter, we have considered a number of factors some¬ 
what related to student religious attitudes. Apparently there is no 
immediate danger of extreme radicalism on the college campus, 
The data from these 18 institutions indicate mildly conservative 
attitudes for most of the students measured. Instead of alarm over 
the possibility of radicalism among students, it is possible that n 
more grave danger is that of complacency among college youth. 
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However, seniors are significantly less conservative than, arc fresh¬ 
men. Women arc more conservative than men, and the institutions 
with the higher religious scores arc also the more conservative. Only 
22 individuals out of 3,785 students in these 18 institutions enn be 
termed "radical.” 

Student attitudes toward the college now attended indicate general 
approval. The institutions whose students have been found to be 
most religious and most conservative arc also strongest in student 
approval of the college attended. This relation between attitudes 
is again seen in the case of sex differences. Women who were seen 
to be more religious and conservative than men are also significantly 
higher in their score of institutional approval tlian men, 

Even campus activities seem related to student attitudes. The 
more religious, the more conservative, and the more favorable atti¬ 
tudes toward the college attended were found among students who 
were active in campus religious organizations. The least religious 
and the least conservative attitudes were found among students be¬ 
longing to fraternities. 

Student aid of the NYA type seems to be a significant factor in 
the case of student attitudes toward Sunday observance, Although 
most of the attitude differences between NYA and mti-NYA stu¬ 
dents are not statistically significant, the differences which do exist 
are in the direction of greater conservatism and stronger religious 
attitudes on the part of NYA students. 

The home factor, Fathers’ vocation, is not only related to sig¬ 
nificant attitude differences, but the fathers’ vocation seems to have 
more influence upon student attitudes than does classification by 
year in college. The most religious group in this study comes from 
the church parsonages, while the farm is the largest single source of 
highly religious attitudes. 

Thus we see student religious attitudes not only related to type of 
institution, individual colleges of a certain type, geographic location of 
college, year of student in college, and sex, but religious attitudes 
are related to such other attitudes as social-cconomic-politlcal con¬ 
servatism and approval of the college attended. Religious attitudes 
are also related to such other factors as student campus activities 
and fathers’ vocations. 





























VIIL SUMMARY 


We began this study by considering a number of questions -which 
have been raised concerning the religious altitudes of college and 
university students. Are modern students atheistic? Wlint are 
their attitudes toward “keeping the Sabbath," toward the church, 
toward God as a reality, toward God as an influence on personal 
conduct? Are modern co-eds more religious than college men? 
Wliat college class differences, institutional and geographic differ¬ 
ences obtain in the sphere of religious attitudes of students? 

In the effort to throw light on these questions, a plan of study 
was followed which differs from previous studies in one or more 
of the following respects: Instead of a simple questionnaire, scales 
constructed by the method of equal-appearing intervals were used. 
Instead of one test tor the complex religious field, a buttery of four 
of Thurstonc’s scales was used in considering as many angles of this 
important field. A rather broad sampling of subjects was secured in 
18 different institutions including four state universities, six Luth¬ 
eran colleges, three Friends colleges, and one from each of the 
following denominations: Methodist, Presbyterian, Adventist, United 
Brethren, and Catholic. The study included institutions in the Mid¬ 
west, the East, and in the South. A total of 3,758 students are 
included in this study distributed among the four classes and between 
the sexes. 

Since conclusions concerning religion on the campus are depen¬ 
dent upon student attitudes toward various phases of the religious 
spheic, we shall briefly present conclusions from each area out of 
which the answer to tiic general question may be inferred. 

Sunday OnsuRVANCE 

The attitudes of these college and university students may best 
be described as neutral or slightly favorable. Since this question 
involves not only the religious issues, but also the legal, social and 
economic aspects of the issue, the problem is decidedly complex. 
For the group as a whole, freshmen arc most favorable toward 
Sunday observance and seniors least so. Women are significantly 
more favorable toward Sunday observance than men. The freshman- 
senior difference is greater for women than for men but is in the 
same direction—lower scores for seniors. 
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The Church 

The attitudes of students in these 18 instltiitions are definitely 
favorable toward the church. Only 55 persons scored in the low¬ 
est four intervals compared with 3,464 persons scoring in the upper 
four intervals indicating the proportion of students favorable ns 
contrasted with those opposed to the church. Treshmen are most 
favorable toward the church and seniors least so. Although in some 
institutions is found a very sliglit upturn in the junior year, this 
usually is more than lost when we come to seniors. Women arc 
more favorable toward the church than men, their attitudes toward 
the church are more homogeneous, but their freshman-senior differ¬ 
ence is greater than among men. 

The Reality of God 

In contrast with the reports of some studies concerning the atti¬ 
tudes of college students toward the reality of God, this study 
indicates a belief in God on the part of 84 per cent of these students. 
Only four per cent of these college and university students scored 
in areas which could be classed atheistic. Again freshmen attitudes 
are most favorable toward God, with the smallest dispersion of 
scores, while seniors are least favorable. Women arc significantly 
stronger in their belief in the reality of God than men, show less 
dispersion of attitude scores, and again, the difference between 
freshman and senior women is greater than between freshman and 
senior men. 


God as an Influence on Conduct 

The attitudes of these college and university students toward God 
as an influence on conduct is not only favorable but is slightly 
higlicr than their attitudes toward the reality of God. The mean 
scores for the group as a whole and for every institution indicates 
definite recognition of the influence of a belief in God on conduct 
Again, freshmen are most favorable and the iunfor and senior classes 
least .so. Tor the group as a whole and for each class, women indi¬ 
cate a stronger recognition of God as an influence on conduct. 

There is less dispersion of scores among women than among 
men and again the freshman-senior difference is greater among 
women. 
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Institutional Differences 

Pronounced attitude difEerenccs are evident among educational 
institutions, even if affiliated -with the same body. Still more sig¬ 
nificant are the attitude differences between types of institutions as 
summarized in Table 37. 

TABLE 37 


Summary of Data Concerning Student aci.icious Attitudes 


AniUides toward: 

Institutions 

Sunday 

observance 

The 

Church 

Reality 
of God 

Influence 
of God 
on conduct 

State Uni. 

Mean 

5.09 

8.53 

7.60 

7.40 

SD 

1.46 

1.39 

1.47 

2.08 

Lutlicran 

Mean 

6.12 

9.01 

S.04 

8.33 

colleges 

SD 

1.53 

.9+ 

1,28 

1,61 

Friends 

Mean 

5.87 

8.73 

7.99 

8.13 

colleges 

SD 

1.49 

1.16 

1,36 

1,87 

Methodist 

Mean 

5.82 

8.91 

7.89 

8.05 

university 

SD 

I.SO 

1.04 

1.23 

1,65 

Presbyterian 

Mean 

5.76 

8.96 

8,01 

8.14 

college 

SD 

1.43 

.92 

1.19 

1,80 

Adventist 

Mean 

6,46 

9.34 

8.58 

9,22 

college 

SD 

1.34 

.83 

1,05 

1.16 

U. Brethren 

Mean 

6.22 

9.11 

7.93 

8,40 

college 

SD 

1.45 

.90 

1.44 

1,57 

Catholic 

Mean 

6.16 

9.98 

8,74 

9,25 

college 

SD 

1.34 

,67 

.91 

.94 


The state universities may be characterized as slightly below the 
neutral point in their attitudes toward Sunday observance, definitely 
favorable toward tlie church and toward God. The dispersion of 
scores is greater for state universities than for any of the other 
institutional types in the attitudes concerning the church, the reality 
of God, and the influence of God on conduct, but is less than 
some of the other groups in the case of Sunday observance. 

Lutheran colleges as a group are slightly above the neutral point 
in their attitudes toward Sunday observance, strongly favorable 
toward the church, strongly favorable torvard God. These students 
are exceeded in their attitudes toward the reality of God by only 
two institutions and in their attitudes toward the church and to¬ 
ward God as an influence on conduct, by only three institutions 
among the 18 schools studied. 

Student attitudes at the Friends colleges are slightly favorable 
toward Sunday observance, strongly favorable toward the church and 
toward God. 
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Attitudes at the Methodist university and at the Presbyterinn 
college are slightly favorable tovpard Sunday obserYance, strongly 
favorable toward the cburcb and toward God. 

Student attitudes at the United Brethren college are slightly 
favorable to Sunday observance, very strongly favorable toward the 
church, in fact more so than 15 out of the 18 institutions studied, 
Student attitudes definitely favor a belief in the reality of God and 
still more strongly emphasize His influence on conduct. 

In the Adventist college are found the strongest attitudes toward 
sabbath day observance among the 18 colleges and universities. This 
institution is excelled by only one other institution in its strongly 
religious attitudes toward the church and toward God, both as a 
reality and as an influence on conduct. These students arc also more 
homogeneous in their religious attitudes in all areas than are the 
students in most of the other institutions studied. 

Student attitudes at the Catholic college may be characterized as 
extremely conservative (15), slightly favorable toward Sunday ob¬ 
servance, extremely favorable toward the church, toward God and 
especially toward His influence on conduct. Of the 18 colleges and 
universities included in this study, the mean scores at this Catholic 
college are highest and the dispersion of scores lowest in every 
area excepting that of Sunday observance. These high mean scores 
and small measures of deviation can be accounted for only in small 
part by the fact that women only were tested at this institution. 

Related Factors 

Closely related to the question of religion on the campus arc 
certain other factors which require only brief mention in this 
summary, 

Instead of radicalism on the campus as has been popularly alleged, 
these students are somewhat “to the right of centre.” Seniors arc 
significantly less conservative than freshmen and women more con¬ 
servative than men. On the whole, the institution, the class, and 
the sex having the higher religious scores showed the stronger 
conservatism. 

The institutions and the sex (vvomen), having the higher religious 
scores and the stronger conservatism showed the stronger approval 
of the college attended. 

Student religious attitudes are related to student activities on the 
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campus. The more religious, the more conservative, and the more 
favorable attitudes toward the college attended were found among 
students active in campus religious associations. 

J^YA students are significantly more favorable toward Sunday 
observance than non-NYA students. Attitude differences in the 
other areas were not significant. 

Fathers’ vocation seems to have more influence upon college 
students’ attitudes than does classification by year in college. 

Student Attitudes Toward Religion 

In conclusion, these college and university students seem to be 
strongly favorable toward the church, they believe in the reality of 
God, they arc even stronger in their attitudes toward God as an 
influence on conduct, and they are neutral or slightly favorable to- 
ward Sunday observance. This general direction of student religious 
attitudes is the point of most far-reaching importance in the entire 
study. 

Yet the differences found are of interest and of practical signifi¬ 
cance, In general, students at denominational colleges arc more 
religious than students at state universities. Institutions located In 
the South are more religious than those in the North. Women are 
more religious than men in each one of the religious areas, and fresh¬ 
men show higher religious scores than seniors. The more con¬ 
servative students and those showing stronger approval of the col¬ 
lege attended are also the more religious. 

The differences might be summarized In rather crude fashion by 
using our statistical data to identify a mythical "highly religious 
student.” Such a highly religious student would more likely be found 
in denominational colleges than in state universities, probably at a 
Catholic or an Adventist college, in the South rather than in the 
North or Midwest, in the freshman class rather than among upper 
classmen, among college women rather than among men, among 
conservative students rather than among liberals, among students 
who strongly approve the college now attended, among students 
who are active in campus religious activities, possibly among NYA 
students, and her home is probably a church parsonage. 
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I STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM AND REVIEW OF 
THE LITERATURE 

A. Statement of the Proelem 

The major problem of the present study was to construct a scale, 
based on items contained in hospital case lustoiy records, for pre¬ 
dicting the readmission or non-readmission of dementia praecox 
patients furloughed or discharged from the State Hospital at Mill- 
cdgeville, Georgia. The scale has been designed so that each patient 
considered for furlough may be objectively rated, and the total 
score thus obtained used to indicate the probability (expressed as 
chances in 100) of readmission or non-readmission of the patient for 
iurther institutional treatment. 

B. Review op the Literature 

The summary of the literature has been limited to selected studies 
specifically related to tlic prognosis of mental disorders, and to 
studies emphasizing the special techniques of prediction similar to 
those utilized in the present study. 

1. The Profffiosh of Menial Disorders 

One of the better recent studies of the prognosis of mental diseases 
was that reported by Malamud and Render (12), who studied 309 
cases of schizophrenia. A list of primary and accessory features char¬ 
acterizing schizophrenia was presented, prefaced by the statement, 
“Schizophrenia is a process disease, the causes of which are not ade¬ 
quately knoM'n but arc most probably multiple in nature.” Each 
case record was analj'zed according to the features enumerated, and 
according to age, sex, physical build, pre-morbid personrlitj'^, intelli¬ 
gence quotient, somatic findings, and permeability quotients. Addi¬ 
tional factors sttidied included heredity, civil status, previous attacks, 
onset, precipitating factors, and the course of the disease in the hos¬ 
pital. 

In addition to the analyses of the data on the total group of 309 
cases, separate analyses -were made of 177 cases discharged before 
1933, with the follow-up period covering five to nine and one-half 
years, and of 39 cases admitted in 1936, witli the follow-up period 
covering 16 to 28 months. On the basis of this subdivision it was 
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found that cases slioiild be followed up five or more years before 
valid generalizations as to prognosis could be made. 

The patients were classified according to six categories, as follows i 

I, Complete Recoveries 14 per cent 

IL Social Recoveries S per cent 

III. Pronounced Improvement with Defect 3 per cent 

IV. Slight Improvement with Defect 1 per cent 

V, Unimproved S8 per cent 

VIi Dead 10 per cent 

"Favorable" and "unfavorable" factors were enumerated on the 
basis of the relative proportions appearing in the six categories listed 
above, For example, if more than 14 per cent of the males were 
rated "complete recovery,” then male sex was considered a factor 
favorable to complete recovery. “Favorable” factors included: male 
sex; onset in either the second or fourth decades; normal and ath¬ 
letic physical types; cyclothymic personality; intelligence quotient 
above 105; somatic pathology; positive heredity; main’ed civil status; 
previous attacks of a type different from the present attack; acute 
onset; definite precipitating factors (especially physical, sexual, and 
economic problems); improvement while at the hospital; positive 
affect; motor overactivity and confusion. 

“Unfavorable" factors included: female sex; onset in the third 
decade; dysplflstic and pyknotic physical build; schizoid personality; 
intelligence quotient below 100, and a “scatter” of incorrect responses 
of five years or more; single civil status; absence of precipitating 
factors; gradual onset; progressive course while at the hospital; dull 
apathetic affect; visual hallucinations; poor contact and autism. 
The customary diagnostic subdivisions—simple, catatonic, hebe¬ 
phrenic, and paranoidal—^were found to have no relationship to the 
prognosis. 

In discussing the results of. this study, Malamud and Render 
stated that: 

It is somewhat discouraging to finci that the psychiatric 
symptomatology as tahiilnted in our results adords very few if 
any points of importance in prognosis. . . , 

Kasanin and Cook (8) studied 100 cases in a private hospital 
discharged against advice, including 21 cases of schizophrenia. Of 
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the 100 cases, 44 were sent to state hospitals, 24 were still In various 
hospitals, 4 had died, and 16 had been discharged back into the 
community. Thirty-six of the 100 cases were able finally to remain 
permanently In the community. One-third of the schizophrenic 
patients were able to adjust themselves to the community, whereas 
two-thirds of the manic-depressive patients had made satisfactory 
social adjustments. 

By means of letters addressed to rcLitives, or to the former 
patients themselves, F. I. Wertham (15) followed up 193 patients 
discharged against advice. There was no information on 21 patients; 
one was in jail*; 15 remained at home, unimproved; eight had com¬ 
mitted suicide, and one other was deceased, a possible suicide; and 
seven had died other than by their own hands. Of the remaining 
140 cases, 69 had made satisfactory adjustments, and 71 had been 
returned to mental hospitals. 

Klein and Cohen (9) followed up 162 patients, 18 of whom had 
died. Of the remaining 144, 87 per cent had failed to adapt them¬ 
selves to the community (74 per cent had been rchospitallzed), 
while only 13 per cent made adjustments, of varying quality, to the 
community. 

The 1937 Year Book of "Neurology, Psychiatry, and Endocrinology 
(13) summarized two studies dealing specifically with schizophrenia. 
In one study reported, data were presented dealing with the course 
of schizophrenia in 382 cases. Of 348 catatonic cases, for example, 
25.6 per cent were out and working, 14 per cent had died, and 42 
per cent were still hospitalized. Favorable outcome was associated 
"to some extent" with youthfiilness and with acute rather than 
gradual onset. Patients who showed motor agitation and speech 
disturbances had a better prognosis than emotionally disturbed pa¬ 
tients, The second study reported led to the conclusion concerning 
schizophrenia that bad family history, sexual manifestations, sun¬ 
stroke, shock due to operations, economic and social factors do not 
seem to influence the prognosis, but that alcoholism makes the prog¬ 
nosis worse. 

The studies related to prognosis generrilly failed to establish ob¬ 
jective criteria for me.asiiring the outcome of mental disorders. 
Psychiatric ratings of out-patient adjustment have undoubted value, 
but there are no data available to indicate the reliability and the 
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validity of such ratings. The studies cited—especially that of Mala- 
mud and Render—failed to current statistical techniques in 

order to utilize the cumulative effects of numerous factors slightly 
but significantly related to the prognosis of mental disease. 

2. The Special Techniques of Prediction 

The fundamental techniques and principles of prediction described 
in this section were first employed by Burgess (1, 2), the Gluecks 
(5, 6), Hart (7), and others in predicting the parolability of pris¬ 
oners. However, the study by George B. Void (14) was selected 
for a detailed presentation liere because of Void’s careful application 
and cautious interpretation of the method and results in the field of 
criminologj'. This relatively high evaluation of Void's study was 
concurred in by Elkind and Taylor (3) in their critical analysis of 
the Gluecks’ work, in which Elkind and Taylor stated, “Void has 
done, we believe, the best piece of work in this field," 

< 1 . Fold's study. In 1931, Void published n study which sought 
to compare and to extend the methods of predicting the “outcome on 
parole" designed by Burgess and his associates, on the one hand, anil 
by the Gluecks, on the other. Void gathered data on 542 prisoners 
and 650 reformatory inmates paroled in tJic State of Minnesota be¬ 
tween 1922 and 1927. He constructed several scales based on the 
“Burgess” and the “Glucck" methods, and established tables on the 
“experience and expectancy rate of parole violation." 

One fundamental principle underlying the tcclinique Used by Void, 
Burgess, the Gluecks and others, and followed in the present study, 
is that “ . , . the cumulative effects of many factors, individually of 
little slgnificpnce, may become very important when operating to¬ 
gether." 

Void arranged’the case history data according to three outcomc- 
on-pnrole groups—non-violators, minor violators, and major 
violators. Coefficients of contingency were computed between these 
three outcomc-on-parole groups and 44 items of information on which 
sufficient data were obtained. The values of the contingency co¬ 
efficients ranged from ,283 to .050, all negligible degrees of relation¬ 
ship when interpreted singly. 

Half of the cases studied were used as the “operating group,” and 
half as the “control group." Cumulative tables for predicting 
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oiitcome-on-parole were then constructed, using three different scales. 
One scale utilized only those categories of data having a C value of 
.100 or above, of which there were 17 factors; another scale used the 
17 categories showing the lowest C values; the third used a combina¬ 
tion of 25 factors selected on the basis of the completeness of in¬ 
formation on all cases. 

The "Burgess’* method of scoring was used with all three scales. 
Tlic percentage of cases violating parole in each subclassification of 
each category was computed. Each parolee was then scored one point 
for every category under which he was classified, provided that tiie 
subclassification in which he was listed had a violation rate lower 
than the average for the institution. For example, 12.8 per cent of 
the inmates paroled and living on farms or in the open country 
violated parole, whereas 21.8 per cent of the total number of parolees 
violated parole. Consequently, an inmate in the subclassilication 
, farm or open country,” of the major factor, "size and type of 
community into whicii inmate was paroled,” received a score of one, 
because the subclassification had a violation rate lower than the 
average for the institution.^ The maximum score was 17 points for 
two of the scales, and 25 points for the third scale. Negative scores 
were not considered. 

The Glueck method for scoring was used with only one scale, due 
to the enormous amount of extra statistical work required. With 
the Glucck method of scoring, each individual inmate received as a 
score the percentage of failures in each subcUssification in whicii he 
was listed, regardless of the average percentage of failures for the 
institution as a whole. Continuing the example cited above, an 
inmate in tlie subclassification "... farm or open country" would 
receive a score of 12.8, because 12.8 per cent of the parolees in this 
subclassification violated parole. 

Void stated that the most satisfactory discrimination between the 
three outcome-on-parole categories was obtained with the scale based 
on the 25 selected factors having some information in nearly all 
cases (i.e., Void’s third scale). A contingency coefficient of .504 was 
computed by the present writer between the three outcome-on-parole 
categories and the scores based on this scale. 

Several limitations to Void’s study should be mentioned. In the 

“Void did not actually include this item because it was a post-parole 
factor. 
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first place, Void did not indicate the reliability of the percentage 
of parole violators in each subclassification of each major factor, 
The reliability of such percentages depends on tlie size of the per¬ 
centage in'relation to the total violation rate, and on the total num¬ 
ber of cases in a given subclassification. It is quite possible that 
several of the percentages were unreliable wlien the major factors 
contained a number of subclassifications, with a correspondingly 
smaller number of cases in each siibclassification. In the second 
place, Void failed to give coefficients of contingency to indicate 
statistically the general discriminative capacity of his scales, which 
had to be appraised by inspection. 

b. ‘Ollier studies, The Gluecks (5) computed 50 contingency 
coefficients between pre-parole factors and post-parole criminal con¬ 
duct. Proceeding on the assumption that a relatively few factors 
with high contingency coefficients with the three outcomc-on-parolc 
categories were as useful as many factors with low such coefficients, 
they selected eight factors for use in constructing their best prognostic 
table. An inmate's score on each factor was the actual percentage 
of "total failures" in the subclassification in which the inmate was 
listed, a low total score indicating higher probabilities for success 
in post-parole conduct. A contingency coefficient of .48 was obtained 
between the scores and post-paroIc criminality on 510 cases. It 
should be noted that the cases used to form the experience tables 
were the same used in selecting the differentiating items. 

Ferris F. Laune (10) attempted to supplement Burgess' scale by 
analyzing the "hunches" of four selected Inmates regarding the 
parolability of 150 other inmates known to these four raters. A 
battery of 1,691 questions was compiled to cover 54 factors which 
presumably influenced the size of the "hunch scores" assigned by 
the four raters. These questions were administered to a "truth 
group" of 57 inmates. Total scores built up on the basis of the 
questionnaire results exhibited a correlation of .68 with the raters' 
"hunch scores," and a correlation of .62 with "Burgess" scores, 
These correlations did not remain the same when the scale was 
administered to a new group of inmates. With a new group of 
inmates, the questionnaire scores correlated .39 and .30 with the 
"hunch scores" and with the Burgess scores, respectively. 

Obviously, Laune's study is open to very serious criticisms. In 
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the first place, Laune did not establish the validity of tlie "hunch 
scores”; he assumed they were valid because the scores assigned by 
the two "best” raters bad a correlation of .62. In the second place, 
the scale used for predicting success on parole was based on sub¬ 
jective factors throughout, and was validated by a series of corre¬ 
lations with the ‘‘luinch scores” of four selected inmates—a criterion 
of validity which itself has very questionable validity. There were 
no data on actual paroles presented anywhere in the study, though 
Laune did state that an empirical check on the validity of the scale 
would be made after sufficient time had eliipsed. 

c, A prediction study in fiiental hygiene. One study in the 
literature dealt with the use of a test for predicting the probability 
of continuous community residence after discharge from a mental 
liospital (11). Unfortunately, no correlation coefficients nor ocher 
statistical controls were reported, and it was impossible to evaluate 
the instrument except in very tentative terms. 

Scores were obtained with a set of three "life situation tests” on 
an unselccted group of 233 patients. It was stated that the scores 
"correlated” closely with the average length of residence in the 
communitj'^, though no relationship had been found with the manic- 
depressive patients. The claim for validity of the test was based 
on the high degree of "correlation” obtained with the length of 
residence in the community, and the claim for reliability was based 
on retests made from three to six months after the original application 
of the test. Information regarding the patients’ community adjust¬ 
ments was secured largely by means of a questionnaire. 

Tables were presented showing the distribution of patients accord¬ 
ing to the five possible "scores” on the test and the following group¬ 
ings: {a) patients living in the community with no supervision; 
(i) patients living in the community under some supervision; (c) 
patients still in the hospital; {d) patients wlio had died, Accepting 
the latter groups as a criterion of prognosis, the present writer 
obtained a C of .33 on 102 dementia praecox patients (six patients 
who had died were eliminated). This coefficient must be inter¬ 
preted cautiously, however, until information is obtained as to the 
types of cases studied; the basis for classification into supervised 
and unsupervised out-patients; the basis for selecting the patients 
discharged, and tlie reliability and validity of the three "life-situation” 
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tests. It is quite possible that tbe tests difteventiatcd merely between 
those who were oriented enough to make relatively normal responses 
to simple questions. Furthermore, it is not likely that a test o£ fwe 
sub-items could reliably differentiate between those patients capable 
of readjusting to community life and those wlio are not able to 
make readjustments. It also seems tlmt great consistency of results 
after a period of six months would indicate that the test has nothing 
to do with the current mental status of the patient, an observation 
contraJT to the implied relationship between the test and out-patient 
adjustment. 

(h Siimnai'h Several points regarding the Burgess and the 
Glueck techniques, as outlined by Void, should be empliaslzed. 
Burgess (ff) selected the discriminative items to be included in his 
scale by comparing the proportion of non-violators in a given sub- 
classlhcatlon with the proportion of non-violators in the entire sample; 
(b) assigned a weight of one to each such discriminative sub- 
classification, and (c) included a large number of discriminative 
items in the scale. The Ghiccks {a) selected major factors of 
information showing high contingency coefficients with the outcome- 
on-parole categories, and ignored the discriminative capacity of the 
subclassifications of these major factors; (i) assigned a weight for 
each subclassification equal to tire percentage of major violators 
within the subclasslfication, and (c) included relatively few major 
factors in the predictive scale. The reliability of the items included 
in the Burgess and in the Glueck scales in reality depended upon 
tile reliability of the percentages of iion-violators or major violators 
within each subclassification. Burgess selected the scale items accord- 
iiig to the gross amount of differentiation; the Gluccks assumed the 
discriminative capacity of the subclassifications was sufficiently estab¬ 
lished if the C values for each major factor were relatively high. 



II. PROCEDURES USED IN THE PRESENT STUDY 

A. AvAlLAniLlTY OF THU DatA 

A pveliminary investigation was made to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the available data. The investigation showed that the 
reports filed by the County Ordinaries contained practically the 
only standardized records regarding the patient’s socio-economic back¬ 
ground and other related items of information. It was found neces¬ 
sary to exclude case history data compiled by the hospital staff 
because of the lack of uniformity in such data, and because much 
of the information thus recorded came only from the patient. The 
amount of data was further limited by the old record forms sent 
in by the County Ordinaries before the present form was adopted, 
by the inaccessibility of the records of patients who died in residence, 
and by the failm-e to locate certain individual records, probably due 
to changes in names and to the temporary removal of the records 
by members of the staff. 

It should be noted that the customary subclassification of dementia 
praccox patients into four types—simple, hebephrenic, catatonic, and 
paranoidal—was not Included in the psychiatric reports of the Mill- 
edgeville State Hospital. Data studied by Malamtid and Render 
(12) indicated, however, that these subclasses bear no relationship 
to the outcome of the mental disease. 

Preliminary analyses of the data by race showed that the various 
socio-economic patterns and the rates of furlough and rcadmission 
for Negroes diverged widely from those of tlie white patients. For 
example, the rate of readmission for Negroes was only half that 
for the whites, a difference that was significant in the absolute as 
well as the statistical connotation of the term. Consequently, the 
data on the Negro patients were discarded. 

B. The Transcription Sheet 

A verbatim copy of several case histories \vas made to serve as 
a guide in the construction of the data-gatheiing in.strument (see 
Table A). This instrument, the transcription sheet, was designed 
with regard to (^r) the availability of the data, (i) the order in 
which the various items of information were recorded, and (r) the 
code used in recording the information on Hollerith cards. 
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TABLE A 

Tbanscriptiom Sheet for Vaudatjon Group: 
Data on Dementia Praecox Patients 


In 

Name.. • 

... 


Out .. 

Address ... 




Race & 



45 

Paternal gm 



1 

Sex 



46 

Maternal gf 




Condition on 



47 

Maternal gm Family history 

2 

furlough 



48 

Father 

of mental 

3 

Date of 



49 

Mather 

diseiKic 

7 

furlough 



50 

PaCernnls 



8 

Date of 



51 

Matcrnals 



12 

readmission 



52 

Siblings 



131 

Time not in rcsi- 



53 

Others 



1+J 

deuce (months) 



5+ 

TOTAL NUMBER 



15 

Date on Ist 




Serious illness 

0 

no 

19 

acimiasion 



55 

or operations? 



20] 

Duration of 




Syphilis, T.B,, 

0 

no 

2li 

residence 



56 

Cancer? 



22] 

{months) 




Epileptic, Alco- 

0 

no 

23 

Age on first 



57 

hoJ OT Drugs? 



2^3 

admission 




Previously in- 




Civil 



58 

sane? treated? 



25 

condition 



Year of pre- 




Religious 



vious attack 



2ti 

belief 



Date of pres- 



27\ 

Present 



ent 

attack 



28/ 

occupation 



59i 

Months before 



291 

Former 



fiOf 

hospitalization 



301' 

occupation 




Suicidal, homicidat, 



311 

Husband’s 



fil 

violent, destructive? 



32/ 

occupation 




Dangerous with 

0 

no 

33 

Residence 



62 

fire? 

1 

yes 


Degree of 




Noises, voices, 

0 

no 

34 

education 



63 

odors, vt.^unl? 




Finnnclnl 




Bedridden, paralyzed, 


35 

status 



64 

crippled, blind ? 

0 

no 


Average 

1 

yes 


Informant’s 



36 

intelligence? 

2 

no 

65 

relationship 




Business 

1 

yes 


Condition on 



37 

success? 

2 

no 

66 

last furlough 



Bepan. 



Date of last 



Kndccl.Time in 



furlousli 



38^ 

school 



671 

Lapse of time, 1st 



39/ 

(total) 



68) 

admission to Inst 




I,earn 

1 

yea 

69 ] 

furlough (months) 



40 

easily ? 

2 

no 


Total number 




Temperament 



70 

of furloughs* 



41 

as a child 



7ll 




421 

Disposition 



72) 

Card number 



43 { 

before insane 



73j 




44 

Paternal gf 








•List dates of each furlough 

1, 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 
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C. The Selection of the Cases 

Three criteria determined the inclusion or exclusion of any de¬ 
mentia praecox case; (a) the patient must have been hospitalized 
and furloughed at least once from the Milledgeville State Hospital; 
(i) the furlough must have occurred a minimum of five years 
previous to the time of the study (i.e., before 1935) ; (c) the County 
Ordinary’s report on the case must have been recorded on the 
standardized record blanks now in use. The time limit allowing a 
lapse of five years since remission was necessary before any reliable 
classification could be made relative to outcome on furlough. Mala- 
mud and Render (12) likewise found that patients should be fol¬ 
lowed up five or more years before valid generalizations as to prog¬ 
nosis could be made. 


D. The Samples 

One group of 319 dementia praecox cases—referred to hereinafter 
as the "working sample”—^was used in locating and weighting the 
items incorporated in the predictive scales. A second group of 108' 
cases—the "validation sample"—^was used to demonstrate the dis¬ 
criminative capacity of the scales on a different group of cases. 
Each sample was divided into four "outcome-on-furlough" categories, 
each category indicating a certain degree of "success" following 
release from the Milledgeville State Hospital. These categories were 
as follows: 

I, Those patients who rcturnccl from Uic given furlough 
within hve years from the date of furlough, nnd were in the 
hospital at the time of the study. This was the “least suc¬ 
cessful” group. 

II, Those patients who were readmitted within five years 
of the given furlough, but had a subsequent remission ancl 
were out of the bospitnl nt the time the study was innde, 

III, Those patients vrlio were not readmitted for five years 
following the given furlough, but had had readmisaions, or 
“failures,” previous to the given furlough. 

IV, Those patients who were not readmitted for nt least 
five years following the given furlough, and for whom the 
given furlough was the first remission. This was the "most 
successful" group. 
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These four outcome-on-furlough categories constituted the criterion 
used in selecting the specific items included in the scale for predicting 
the readmission or non-readmission of patients following furlough 
from the Milledgeville State Hospital. 

E. The Techniques of Prediction 

The techniques of prediction followed in this study consisted 
modifications of the techniques applied by Burgess, the Gluecks, and 
Void. The principle underlying these techniques is that the cumu¬ 
lative effects of many relatively undifferentiating factors may be 
utilized to construct an instrument with significant predictive value. 
An analogy might be drawn from the field of mental testing. Ho 
single item in a test of intelligence has great predictive value, but 
the cumulative effects of the total battery of items in a test bear 
meaningful relationships to the various validating criteria. 

Contingency tables were constructed with the four outcome-on- 
lurlough categories on one axis, and the various factors—age, marital 
status, length of hospital residence and the like—on the other axis. 
Coefficients of contingency demonstrated that certain relationships 
existed beyond the degree expected by chance between the criterion 
and these variables. 

The percentage of cases falling in the fourth outcome-on-furlough 
category (the “most successful" group) was computed for each 
subclassification of each major factor. The rcUabUity of the per¬ 
centage of cases in, each subclassification of each major factor was 
interpreted in terms of the “chances in 10,000” that on subsequent 
samples the given percentage would actually be larger or smaller 
than the total percentage of fourth category cases, This entire pro¬ 
cedure is illustrated in Tables 1 and 2, Table 1 shows the distri¬ 
bution of cases in the working sample according to the four outcomc- 
oii-furlough categories, and the major classification, “condition on 
furlough." Table 2 shows the reliability of the percentages falling 
in the fourth category, according to the same subclassifications. 

Fifty per cent of the cases furloughed as “restored" were in the 
fourth outcome-on-furlough category; 36.4 per cent of the patients 
furloughed as “improved," and 23,8 per cent of the patients fur¬ 
loughed as “unimproved," were in this fourth or “most successful" 
category. Since there was a total of 33.2 per cent furloughed in tlic 
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TABLE 1 

Distribution of the Four Outcomh-on-Furlouch Categories Accordinc 
TO "Condition on FoaixiuGH”' 


Still in Returned, Still out, Still out, 
the remission previous first 

hospital later failures remission’’ Total 


Subclass 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Restored 

7 

35 

2 

10 

I 

05 

10 

SO 

20 

100 

Improved 

67 

34 

45 

21 

14 

07 

72 

36 

193 

100 

Unimproved 

59 

5S 

10 

10 

8 

08 

24 

24 

101 

100 

Total 

133 

42 

57 

18 

23 

07 

106 

33 

319 

100 


‘Similar tables were prepored on all factors studied, C eiiunls ,14 on 
these data. 

’'The table should be read as follows: SO per cent of the patients fur- 
louRhed as "restored'* were in the fourth or "most successful" outcoine-on' 
furlough category, 


TABLE 2 


Reuadii.ity of the Pbrcentacbs in the Fourth Outcomc-on-Furloucii 
Category dv "Condition on Furlough"* 


Subclass 

Per 

cents 

Sigma 

% 

Diff, 

(—33.2) 

X 

sigma 

Chances 

10,000 

Restored 






Improved 






Unimproved 







'Similar analyses were made of all factors studied. 

’’The table should be read as follows: there are nine chancc.<t out of ten 
that on 8iibsec|uent samples llic percentage of patients in the fourth outcome- 
on-furlough category furloughed as “restored” will be greater than the 
total average of 33.2 per cent. 

fourth cntegoiy, a patient furloughed as “restored” had a much 
greater-thnn-aveiage chance of being in the fourth outcome-on- 
furlougli category. Similarly, a patient furloughed as “unimproved” 
had a less-tlian-average chance of being in the fourth category. 
There were over nine chances in ten that on subsequent samples 
the percentage of patients furloughed in the subclnssification “re¬ 
stored" would have a grcater-tlian-average chance of being in the 
fourth outcome-on-fiirlough category (Table 2). Similarly, there 
were more than nine chances out of ten that on subsequent samples 
the patients furloughed as “unimproved” would have a less-than- 
average cliance of being in the fourth outcomc-on-furlough category, 
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Tables 1 and 2 illustrate tlie procedures employed with each oi 
the 22 major factors studied. All subclassifications were included 
in the scales that showed at least nine chances out of ten that on 
subsequent samples the percentage of cases falling in the fourth 
outcome'on-furlough category would be greater or less than the total 
average expectancy (33.2 per cent). 

Two scales were constructed, both including all the "reliable” 
subclassifications of the major factors. The score value for each 
item in the “weighted scale” was the difference between the per¬ 
centage ol "most successful” cases in any subclassification and —33.2 
per cent, a procedure which yielded scores with positive and negative 
weights. The “unweighted scale” grew out of the weighted scale, 
in which all scale items were given the arbitrary weight of plus or 
minus one. 

Qy reference to Table 2, it can be seen that a patient furloughed 
as "restored” received a score of plus 17 (16.8) on that subclassi¬ 
fication, because 50 per cent minus 33 per cent is plus 17. Likewise, 
a patient furloughed as "unimproved” received a score of minus nine, 
because 24 per cent minus 33 per cent is minus nine. A patient 
furloughed as “improved” received a score of zero, This subclassl- 
fication was not incorporated in tlic scale because there were less 
than nine chances out of ten that on subsequent samples the per¬ 
centage of patients furloughed as "improved” would be greater than 
the total average expectancy (i.c., 33.2 per cent). 

The cases in the working sample and in the validation sample 
were scored on both tlie weighted and the unweiglited scales. The 
scores were then correlated with the four outcome-on-fiirlougli 
categories, resulting in experience and expectancy tables based on 
the various distributions, and showing a certcain degree of discrim¬ 
inative capacity. The combined samples were analyzed on the same 
basis, and furnished the norms for the prediction of the readmission 
or non-readitiission of patients furloughed from the MillcdgeviUc 
State Hospital. 



III. THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

Table 3 presents the reliability of die percentages of fourth out- 
come-on-furlough category patients (non-readmitted following first 

TABLE 3 


Rbliadility of the Percuntacb of Patients in the Fourth Outcome-on- 
Furlouch Category, dv All Suoclassifications 


Factors and 
gubclassifications 

Pei* 

cents 

Sigma 

% 

Dllt. 

(—33.2) 

X 

sigma 

Chances^ 

10,000 

Condition on furlough 
Restored 

SO.O 

11.2 

16,8 

1.50 

9332* 

Improved 

36.4 

3.5 

3,2 

.91 

8186 

Unimproved 

23.8 

4.2 

~ 9,4 

2,24 

9875* 


Litpsf of ihne, first adm. 
fo given iurloxtgh 


oIj-o? 

10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-up 

49.0 

25.0 

21.4 

40.9 

13.1 

9.1 

4.8 

4.1 

6.0 

7.7 
10.5 

3.8 
8.7 
3.3 

15.8 
— 8.2 
—11.8 

7.7 

—19,9 

—24,1 

—28.4 

3.85 

1.36 

1.53 

.73 

2,26 

2.77 

S.61 

9999* 

9131* 

9370* 

7673 

9881* 

9972* 

10000* 

Age on first admission 

under 20 

12.4 

3.0 

— .3 

,10 

5339 

20-29 

29.5 

4.1 

— 3.7 

.90 

8159 

30-39 

33.0 

4.9 

— .2 

.04 

5160 

40-49 

42.9 

7.1 

9.7 

1.37 

9147* 

30-up 

34.8 

10.0 

1.6 

i16 

5636 

Civil stntiis 

Single 

33.9 

3.6 

.7 

.19 

5753 

Married 

36.5 

4.5 

3.3 

,73 

7673 

Widowed 

14.3 

13.2 

—18.9 

1,43 

9236* 

Divorced 

23.1 

11.7 

—lO.I 

.86 

8051 

Separated 

21.4 

11.0 

—11.8 

1.07 

8577 

Present occupation 

None 

29.8 

4.1 

— 3.4 

.83 

7976 

Farming 

37.0 

6.6 

3.8 

.58 

7190 

Labor 

27.0 

7.3 

— 6.2 

.85 

8023 

Domestic 

42.2 

5.4 

9.0 

1.67 

9525* 

Student 

14.3 

9.4 

—18,9 

2.01 

9778* 

Semi-proies.sional 

28.6 

17.1 

— 4.6 

.25 

6026 

Place of residence 

City 

36.3 

4.5 

3.1 

,69 

7549 

Village 

26.2 

6.8 

— 7,0 

1.03 

8485 

Country 

32.9 

3.6 

,7 

,19 

5753 
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TABLE 3 {eoHlsnucif) 

ReHABILITY of the PERCENTA.GE OF PATIENTS IN THE FOURTH OuTCOME-ON- 

Furlough Category, dy All Sudclassifications 


Factors and 

Per* 

Sigma 

Diff. 

X 

Chances’" 

aubclassifications 

cents 

% 

(—33,2) 

sigma 

10,000 

Degree of educnliou 






None 

22.2 

13.9 

—11.0 

.79 

7852 

Rend nnd write 

31.3 

6.7 

— 1,9 

,28 

6130 

CojTimon School 

31.9 

3.6 

— 1.3 

.36 

6406 

Pligh School 

36.6 

5.7 

3.4 

,60 

7257 

College 

41.7 

10.1 

8.5 

.84 

7995 

Fiiiancinl status 






Dependent 

34.0 

2.8 

.8 

.29 

6147 

Ma rglnnl 

2S.S 

7.9 

— 7.4 

.94 

8264 

Comfortnbic 

42.1 

11.3 

8.9 

.79 

7852 

Average hilclirgeiice 






Average 

36.4 

3.2 

3.2 

1.00 

8413 

Below average 

24.3 

4.9 

— 8.9 

J.82 

9656* 

Siieeeis in business 






Successful 

44.1 

5.4 

10.9 

2.02 

9781* 

Unancccsgful 

28.2 

3.7 

— 5.0 

1.35 

911S* 

No business 

32.9 

5.3 

— .3 

.06 

5239 

Time in school (years) 






00 

9.1 

8.7 

—24.1 

2.77 

9972* 

01-03 

33.3 

15.7 

.1 

.01 

5040 

04-0(i 

39.1 

10.2 

5.9 

.58 

7190 

07-09 

31.6 

4.2 

— 1.6 

.38 

6180 

10-12 

33.3 

4.6 

,1 

.02 

5080 

13-15 

46.1 

9.8 

12.9 

1.32 

9066* 

16-111) 

28.5 

17.1 

— 4.7 

,27 

6064 

Ability to learn 






Average ability 

34.8 

3.0 

1.6 

.53 

7019 

Below nverngc 

30.0 

6.5 

— 3,2 

.49 

6879 

Unknown 

27.8 

10.6 

— 5.4 

.51 

6950 

No scliaoling 

14.2 

13.2 

—21,0 

1,59 

9441* 

Tcmferaincnl nj n child 






Obedient 

33.3 

4.1 

.1 

,02 

5080 

Obstinate 

36.4 

10.2 

3.2 

,31 

6217 

Sociable 

33.3 

13.6 

.1 

.01 

5040 

Selfish 

50.0 

25.0 

16.8 

.67 

7486 

Cheerful 

33.3 

13.6 

.1 

.01 

5040 

Morose 

23.1 

11.7 

—lO.I 

.86 

8051 

“Favorable" items 

35.4 

6.1 

2.2 

,36 

6406 

"Unfavorable" items 

33.3 

15.7 

.1 

,01 

5040 

Mixed classification 

18.2 

11.6 

—15.0 

1.29 

9015* 

Unknown 

26,7 

8.1 

— 8,5 

1.05 

8531 

Other items inserted 

46.7 

12.9 

13.5 

l.OS 

8531 
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TABLE 3 [continued) 

rei-iadility of the Percentage of Patients in the Fourth OuTcoME-nN- 
FURLOUCH Category, by All Subclassifications 


Faciors and 

Per* 

Sigma 

DifF. 

X 

Chances'' 

siibclasBifications 

cents 

% 

(—33.2) 

sigma 

10,000 

DisposUiov before insane 






Sociable 

44.6 

6.2 

11.4 

1,84 

9671* 

Normal 

31.7 

4.1 

— 1,5 

.37 

6443 

Docile 

36.1 

7.0 

2,9 

,41 

6591 

Distant, and below 

24.7 

4.8 

— 8,5 

1.81 

9616* 

iVo. abnormal relatives 






None 

37.9 

3.9 

4.7 

1,21 

8869 

One 

27.7 

4.7 

— 5,5 

1,17 

8790 

Two 

35,4 

6.9 

2.2 

,32 

6255 

Three or more 

21.4 

7.7 

—11,8 

1,53 

9370* 

Illnesses, operations 






None 

35.3 

3.5, 

2.1 

.60 

7257 

Illnesses 

30.1 

5.7 

— 3.1 

,54 

705+ 

Operations 

30.0 

7.3 

— 3,2 

.4+ 

6700 

III. and operations 

33.3 

12.2 

.1 

,01 

5040 

Traumatic 

25.0 

12,5 

— 8.2 

,66 

745+ 

Previons episodes 






None 

34.9 

3.0 

1.7 

.57 

7157 

Yes, home treated 

30.0 

8.4 

— 3.2 

.38 

6480 

Nervous breakdown 

20.0 

17.9 

—13.2 

.7+ 

770+ 

Yes, institutional 

25.0 

8.2 

— 8.2 

1.00 

8+13 

Dangerous auith fire 






Yes 

42.1 

4.6 

8.9 

1,9+ 

9738* 

No 

28.3 

3.2 

—12.7 

3.97 

10000* 

Months before hospitalissalion 






00 

20.8 

8.3 

—12.4 

1.49 

9319* 

01-03 

36.9 

5.0 

3,7 

.7+ 

7704 

04-06 

29.5 

6.9 

— 3,7 

.5+ 

7054 

07-09 

45-0 

11.1 

11.8 

1.06 

855+ 

10-1+ 

25.0 

8.2 

— S,2 

1,00 

8+13 

15-19 

38.5 

13.S 

5,3 

,39 

6517 

20-29 

33.3 

11.1 

.1 

.01 

5040 

30-39 

42.8 

10.1 

9.6 

.95 

8290 

40-up 

29.4 

II.O 

— 3,8 

.35 

6368 

Gradual, unknown 

30.9 

7.1 

— 2.3 

.32 

6255 

Hehavior {suicidal, etc.) 






None 

40.0 

6.6 

6.8 

1.03 

8485 

1. Suicidal 

27.2 

6.7 

— 6.0 

,90 

8159 

2. Homicidal 

30.4 

6.8 

— 2,3 

.41 

6591 

3, Violent 

29.7 

7.5 

— 3.5 

,47 

6808 

+. Destructive 

11.1 

10.5 

—^22.1 

2,10 

9821* 

Items 1 and 2 

52.3 

10.9 

19,1 

1.75 

9599* 

Items 1, and 3 or + 

31.3 

11.6 

— 1.9 

.16 

5636 

Items 2, and 3 or 4 

29.6 

8.8 

— 3.6 

,41 

6591 

Items 3 and 4 only 

26.6 

11.4 

— 5.6 

.49 

6879 

All four Items, or "yes” 

36.7 

6.9 

3.5 

,51 

6950 
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TABLE 3 {conlinued) 

RELtADILITY OF THE PERCENTAGE OF PATIENTS IN THE FoURTfl OUTCOMB-ON- 

Furlough Catucory, by Alt. SdncLASsiFiCATiONs 


Factors and 
siibclassidcntions 

Per* 

cents 

Sigma 

% 

Diff. 

(—33,2) 

X 

sigma 

Chances'' 

10,000 

H/tlliichi/tlioHs 

None 

28.2 

4.0 

— 5.0 

1.2S 

8944 

Noises 

29.4 

7.8 

— 3.8 

,49 

6879 

Voices 

36.0 

9.6 

2.8 

,29 

6141 

(Odors) 

Two of above 

48.0 

10.0 

14,8 

1.48 

9306* 

Tliice of above 

37.1 

4.7' 

3,9 

.83 

7967 

Jii/onnnjit's relntionship 

None; unknown 

00.0 


—33.2 


10000* 

Motber 

33.3 

7.0 

,1 

,01 

5040 

Father 

33.7 

4.9 

.5 

.10 

5399 

Siblings 

28.6 

6.0 

— 4.6 

,77 

7794 

Spouse 

40.3 

5.7 

7.1 

1,25 

8944 

Children 

25.0 

21.7 

— 8.2 

.38 

6480 

OIHcinls 

S4.5 

15.9 

21.3 

1.34 

9099* 

Distant relatives 

23.1 

8.2 

—10.1 

1.23 

8907 

Neighbors 

28.6 

17.1 

— 4.6 

.27 

6064 


'Items included In the scale. 

'The percentage of patients in each subclassiAcatlon which fell in the 
fourth oiitcome'on-furlough category. 

''The chances In 10,000 that the given percentage would he actunlly 
greater or leas tlian 33.2 per cent, on subsequent samples. 

remission) in each subclassification. The data in the first maior 
factor analyzed in this tabic will be recognized as the data presented 
in Table 2, whicli was used to illustrate the procedure followed, 
The sigma of the percentage of cases in the fourth outcomc-on- 
furlough category in each subclassification of each major factor was 
divided into the difference between the obtained percentage and 33.2 
per cent, the average percentage of cases in the fourth category for 
the total sample. This difference divided by the sigma of the given 
percentage gave the ratio for computing the chances in 10,000 that 
the obtained percentage in any subclassification was actually greater 
or less than the average expectancy'. 

Table 4 presents the 30 items included in both scales on the basis 
•of the ‘'reliability” of the percentages. Ic should be noted that no 
attempt was made to "explain” or justify' the different weights 
assigned to the various scale items, which were empirically selected 
according to the objective procedures outlined above. 
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TABLE 4 

Score Points Assigned to thk Various Sudclassificatidns of the Major 
Factors Included in the Weichtcd Scale 


CoiitCiliou OH fnilough 


Ability to learn 


Restored 

17 

No schooling 

—21 

Unimproved 

— 9 

Tesnperament as a child 


First (iiiiiiissiou to furloiig/i 


Mixed classidcntiDn 

—IS 

00-09 months 

16 

Disposition before insane 


10-19 

— B 

Sociable 

11 

20-29 

—12 

Distant, unknown 

— 9 

40-49 

—12 

Number of abnormal relatives 


50-59 

—24 

Three and above 

—12 

60-iip 

—28 

Monl/is belore hospitaltuahoti 


^ge ou first (irtmission 


00 

—12 

40-49 

10 

Behavior {suicidal, etc.) 


Civil status 


Destructive 

—22 

Widowed 

—20 

Suicidal and homicidal 

19 

Present oeeiipaiion 


Dassgerotts nuith fire 


Domestic 

9 

Yes 

9 

Student 

—20 

No 

—13 

Average vileHigeiice 


llalluciualions 


Below average 

— 9 

Two types 

IS 

Success in business 


Informant’s relationship 


Successful 

11 

Unknown 

—33 

Unsuccessful 

— 5 

Official (cf., M,D,) 

21 

Time in school (years) 




00 

—24 



13-15 

13 




*The weights should be interpreted as follows: a patient furloughed in 
ihc category "restored” receives a score of 17; one nirlougUcd as '‘unim¬ 
proved’' receives a score of —9. Patients furloughed In any other sub- 
clnssidcation of the major factor, "condition on furlough," would be scored 
zero on that factor. 

Table 5 presents the contingency coefficients obtained between the 
four outcome-on-furlough categories and the scores obtained with 
tlic two samples, based on the weighted and tlic unweighted scales. 
Statistically reliable contingency coefficients of ,545 and .521 were 
obtained with the working sample on the weighted and the un¬ 
weighted scales, respectively. Statistically reliable coefficients of .502 
and .520 were obtained with the weighted and unweighted scales 
on the validation sample. It is thus evident that the two scales have 
a marked predictive value for dctcruiining the actual outcome-on- 
furlough of a completely new scries of furloughed dementia praecox 
patients, Scores on the combined sample (totaling 426 cases®) yielded 


“One case was not scored because of lack of information regnrcling one 
category. 
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TABLE 5 

Contingency Coefficients between the Poor Outcome-on-Furloucii 
Categories and the Scores on Both Scales 


Samples scored 

Weighted 

scale 

PE 

Unweighted 

scale 

Working sample 

.S+S 

.037 

,521 

Validnilon aiimple 

.502 


,520 

Combined saiaples 

.474 

.033 

,459 


C's of .474 and of .459 with the weighted nnd the unweighted 
scales. No statistically significant differences were found between 
the contingency coefficients for the two samples, nor for the two 
scales. A Pearsonian coefficient of .945 was obtained between the 
series of scores based on the weighted and unweighted scales. 

All six of the C7's enumerated above were more than five times 
their probable errors. However, the coefficients were "checlccd" by 
reducing each contingency table to a fonr-by»four classification, after 
which the coefficient was competed and divided by .866, the maximum 
C obtainable with n four-by-four classification (4). Although these 
additional C's did not constitute a correction, they showed that the 
obtained coefficients were not spuriously reliable due to an Irregular 
distribution of cases In the larger contingency tables. No significant 
differences were obtained between the original coefficients and the 
“checked” coefficients. 

The weighted scale Avas judged to be slightly superior to the 
unweighted scale, both in terms of the contingency coefficients and 
in' terms of an examination of the expectanc)' rates based on the two 
scales. The curve of the decreasing “chances in 100” of non- 
readniisslon paralleling the decrease in score values (category four) 
was more consistent with the weighted than with the unweighted 
scale. 

Table 6, which presents the distribution of the four outcorac-on- 
iurlough categories and the U'elghted scores of the combined samples, 
yielded a C of .474. Since the contingency coefficient is only a gen¬ 
eralized statement of the predictive value of the scale throughout 
the entire range of scores, it is evident that the scores within certain 
ranges may have higher or lower predictive value than do scores 
within other ranges. An analysis of Table 6 show’s that the main 
differentiation occurred between the first and the fourth outcome- 
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TABLE s 

Experience and Expectancy Rates Based on the Comdined Samples, 
Scored with the Weighted Scale 


Score 

1 

N 

Still in 
the 

liospital 

% 

Returned, 

remission 

Inter 

A' % 

Still Out, 
previous 
failures 
N % 

Still out, 
first 

remission 

N % S' 

Total 

N % 

50-up 

4 

31 

, , 

1 

08 

0 

00 

8 

61 


13 

100 

40-49 

1 

03 

16 

1 

08 

0 

00 

10 

84 

76 

12 

lOO 

30-39 

3 

11 

12 

2 

08 

0 

00 

21 

81 

77 

26 

lOO 

20-29 

8 

28 

25 

2 

07 

0 

00 

19 

65 

6+ 

29 

100 

10-19 

14 

31 

34 

9 

20 

1 

02 

21 

47 

49 

45 

100 

00-09 

20 

39 

35 

10 

20 

3 

06 

18 

35 

36 

SI 

100 

-01-09 

19 

35 

42 

16 

29 

5 

09 

15 

27 

29 

55 

100 

-10-19 

30 

53 

45 

11 

19 

1 

02 

15 

26 

25 

57 

100 

-20-29 

18 

43 

54 

7 

18 

5 

13 

8 

21 

20 

38 

lOO 

-30-39 

26 

62 

SI 

4 

10 

6 

14 

6 

14 

13 

42 

100 

-40-49 

14 

70 

63 

1 

05 

4 

20 

1 

05 

U 

20 

100 

-50-59 

9 

55 

33 

2 

13 

3 

19 

2 

13 

07 

16 

100 

—iO— 

13 

68 


3 

14 

3 

1+ 

1 

04 

.. 

22 

100 

Total 

181 

43 

43 

69 

16 

31 

07 

145 

34 

34 

426 

lOO 


‘Percentages smoothed by a moving average of threes, compuieri from the 
numbers, The smoothed “chances in 100“ for rcadmission or non-refidmis* 
slon in groups one and four represent the best ‘'norms” for the weighted 
scale. 

on-furlough categories (the “least successful’’ ami the “most suc¬ 
cessful" groups, i'e.spectively). The ‘‘best guess" for I'eadmission in 
the “least successful" group, was 43 chances in 100. On the basis 
of the scores, however, the smoothed expectancy rates for rcadmission 
rimged from 16 chances in 100 at the highest end of the scale to 
83 chances in 100 at the lowest end of the scale. 

The “best guess" for non-readmission (after initial furlough) was 
34 chances in 100. On the basis of the scores, however, the smoothed 
expectancy rates for “non-readmission following first remission" 
ranged from 76 chances in 100 at the highest end of the scale to 
7 chances in 100 at tlic lowest end of the scale. 




IV. CONCLUSION.S AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Conclusions 

Several major conclusions from the study were as follows: 

1. The readmission or iion-rcadmission of dementia praecox 
patients furloughed from the Milledgeville State Hospital may be 
predicted with a degree of accuracy significantly greater than chance. 

2. The scales presented in tire study have significant predictive 
value, and consequently would be useful if applied as instruments to 
facilitate tiic movement of the hospital population, or as instruments 
of research. Furthermore, the predictive value of the scales far ex¬ 
ceeds the predictive value of psychiatric judgment relative to the 
patients’ "condition on furlough.” 

3. The scale with the weighted scores has a slightly superior 
discriminative capacity than has the scale with the unweighted scores. 

4. The influence of items individually showing little discrimi¬ 
native value may have significant predictive value if used in com¬ 
binations. 

B. Hypotheses 

Several tentative generalizations and hypotheses were suggested 
by the study, as follows: 

1. The techniques of prediction utilized in this study of the 
readmission or non-rcadmission of dementia praecox patients may 
be applied to the prediction of the readmission or non-readmission 
of patients with other mental disorders. 

2. The discriminative capacity of the scales presented in this 
study can be improved tliroiigh additional research, centering largely 
around (tz) the inclusion of a larger number of scale items, and 
(i) the construction of separate scales for each sex. 

3. The teclmiques of prediction utilized in this study might be 
applied to the construction of scales for negro patients. 

4. The scales might have a relationship to criteria of prognosis 
other than the readmission or non-readmission of dementia praecox 
patients. 

5. The scales might not have the same discriminative capacity 
in other regions nor in other mental hospitals, since the diveigencc 
of results presumably would depend upon local socio-economic pat¬ 
terns and local hospital facilities. 
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6. The techniqije of prediction might be applied to fields other 
thiuv those mentioned in this study—for example, in predicting 
scholnstic success on the basis of discrete data. 

C, Recommendations 

On the basis of the conclusions and the hypotheses envmeiated 
above, certain pertinent recommendations have been formulated, as 
foUo^vs: (fz) the extension of the existing scales by the Inclusion 
of additional Items, based on larger numbers of patients; (Zr) the 
construction of separate scales for each sex; (c) the construction 
of scales for negro patients; {d) the construction of scales for pre¬ 
dicting the veadmission or non-readmission of patients with otlier 
mental diseases, by race, and by sex; (e) further study of the scales 
in the light of other criteria of prognosis, such as the adjustment of 
patients remaining in the community, 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


In working with children, both teachers and clinicians are fre¬ 
quently faced with the problem of obtaining from others information 
concerning the personality and behavior of their cases. A con¬ 
venient device in this connection is the behavior rating scale. If 
significant items are included in the scale, if the items are clearly 
defined, and if the ratings are made by a number of competent 
judges, the behavior rating scale has its definite place in any program 
of data-collection, 

The primary purpose of the present study was to reduce Conrad’s 
(3) lengthy California Behavior Inventory for Nursery School 
Childrejij by selecting from the 231 items of this Inventory only 
those which might have most significance in revealing the child’s 
general adjustment or personality make-up. In addition, we have 
attempted to throw some light on the reliability and validity of the 
shortened scale. 

The California Behavior Inventory for Nursery School Children 
has been applied for several years in the Purdue University Nursery 
School, both in teaching and in research. This Inventory has the 
advantage of being designed particularly for use with nursery school 
children; the items are observable in nursery school situations; the 
Inventory I’s comprehensive and specific; the items are wefl-cfcfineci; 
a fairly satisfactory reliability and validity have been established 
(2, 4). The Behavior Inventory consists of 133 major headings, 
with sub-headings making a total of 231 items of behavior to be 
rated on a seven-point scale. The two extremes and the middle 
point are defined for each item (for illustrations, see the Appendix 
of this paper). 

A chief and obvious disadvantage of the California Behavior In¬ 
ventory is its great length. The task of rating each child on each 
of 231 items is too burdensome to permit widespread use of the 
Inventory, except possibly for special research. In establishing the 
reliability of the Behavior Inventory, Conrad himself had recourse 
to a "fair sample” of traits picked more or less at random from the 
total scale (4). The first task of the present study was, therefore, 
to determine which items of Conrad’s complete Inventory could be 
regarded as among the most significant. 
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II. PROCEDURE 

From the total of 231 items In the Conrad Inventory a pre¬ 
liminary selection was made to include those items which (in sub¬ 
stance) appear also in various behavior rating scales for use with 
problem children. The scales used were those compiled by Olson 
(6) and by Baker and Trnphagen (1), as well as a list of behavior 
traits reported by Fitz-Sitnons (5) from clinic cases, and a list of 
significant behavior traits compiled by Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea and 
the writer. A further selection was made by eliminating those items 
which appeared in only one list, or which closely resembled or 
were included under other items (e.g., "Nervous Laughter,” omitted 
in favor of the item "Nervous Habits”). This preliminary selection 
resulted in a scale of 129 items from the original 231. 

These selected traits with their complete descriptions copied from 
the Conrad Inventory were sent to 55 psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and nursery school teachers, with a letter 
asking their cooperation according to the following directions: 

Please check each trait below with both of the following 
questions In mind: 

IT. How important is it to consider this bchovlor in studying 
the child? 

b. Docs the trait reveal significant aspects of the child's 
behavior: general adjustment, emotionni adjustment, per¬ 
sonality make-up, etc.? 

Indicate your judgment by an 'V' in the column under the 
heading Cfiitck Significnuce. The levels of significance are 
numbered as follows: 

j. Extremely significant. 

2. Significant—should be included In any case study. 

1. Fairly significant. 

0. Omit—of no special significance. 

EXAMPLE 

An example is given below of the trait “Coiisolnbility." Note 
that each trait is named and also that the two extremes and the 
middle level of the trait are described. A judge who considers 
the trait "Consolability'' of no special signific.'ince, who feels 
that the study of this trait docs not reveal significant aspects 
of the child’s behavior, will place an 'V' in front of the "0" 
in the column marked Check Siguificance. 
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The names of the judges were selected by the writer, with the 
assistance of Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea and other advisors, from mem¬ 
bership lists of the American Psychological Association (clinical 
psychologists),^ the American Orthopsychiatric Association, the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, and the Na¬ 
tional Association for Nursery Education. 


‘This study was undertaken before membership lists of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology were available. 



III. RESULTS 

A. The AntiREViAxED Inventory 

Twenty-six blanks were returned checked by five psychiatrists, 
fourteen psychologists, two psychiatric, social workers, and five niii- 
seiy school teachers. The number of judges was perhaps small, but 
it was felt that in tin’s field the judgment of a few highly trained, 
experienced individuals had more value than that of a much larger 
number of less trained and experienced people. 

In order to include alt signi'/icnnt items wfiife stiff reducing the 
length of the scale, a criterion for selection on the basis of these 
26 judgments was established as follows: .-m item was selected 
when 75 per cent or 19 of the 26 judges checked it as three ("ex¬ 
tremely significant") or as two (“significant enough to be included 
in any case study”). Some exceptions were made in cases in which 
18 of the judges checked a trait at levels three or two and a 19th 
judge marked it at zero, adding the word "duplicate," indicating 
that it duplicated an item previously marked. In two cases two 
traits were combined into one, the combination having been sug¬ 
gested on several of the blanks. In four cases a trait was retained 
although it was checked at three or two by only 16, 17, or 18 judges, 
because it was chocked at three by four of the five psychiatrists, 
and because ft did not appear to be covered under any of t/ie other 
traits retained. 

The scale which resulted from the selection described above con¬ 
tained 67 of the 129 items of behavior on the lists sent out to the 
judges. These 67 items form an abbreviated scale of trails luhicli 
are judged by clinicians and teachers to reveal signiftcant aspects 
of a child’s behavior. Conrad (2) has shown that agreement between 
judges is likely to be best on significant or outstanding traits; the 
abbreviated Inventory may, therefore, possess the advantage not 
only of greater economy of time and effort, but also of greater 
reliability and validity than the original scale. The ratability of 
a trait, however, may not be exactly the same thing as its significance. 

The titles of the selected traits are listed below. The number 
ffi pareitdieses foffowing each trait is the aumher of the trait in 
the original Conrad Inventory (3). 

li Popularity ( 60 ). 

2. Talking to others (social pariicipation) (105.41). 
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3. Friendliness {o other diildren (52.1). 

+. Friendliness to aduJta (52.2). 

5, Social inclinations toward individual children (lO+.l), 

6, Social inclinations toward a group (104.2). 

7, Companions in activities (social participation) (105,42), 
a. Sense of responsibility for the group of which he is a 

part (94.3). 

9. Sense of responaibilily in play and social reactions (94.2). 

10. Group cooperation (44.3). 

11. Self'Teliatice with respect to adults (+9.1). 

12. Self-sufficiency (45). 

13. Number of interests (lOl)- 

14. Curiosity (122). 

15. Sustained effort in an occupation (310.2). 

I{, Active persistence of interests or occupation (108). 

17. Ambition (121 )• 

18. Speed of decision (116.1). 

19. Finality of decision (116.2). 

20. Behavior response to difficulty (18). 

21. Kecovciy from emotional disturbance (11). 

22. AdjustaUUty to new stluMtons (51). 

23. Entimainam (40.1). 

24. Happiness, cheerfulness; good-humor, ngreeableness (40.2| 

40.3), 

25. Desire for affection (59.1). 

26. Affectionoteness to adults and to cbildreu (59>21| 59.22)i 

27. Behavior reaction to sympathy or approval (25,1). 

28. Campliance with respect to suggestions from adults (46.71) 

29. Compliance with respect to suggestions from children 
• (45.72). 

30. Compliance In regime (44.4). 

31. Reaction to social pressure (17). 

32. Reaction to teasing (21). 

33. Rights (self assertion) (46.2). 

34. Attempts at leadership in group (62.1). 

35. General statement of inhibition of emotions (8,1). 

36. Ease with which the child is eraotionally affected (9.1). 

37. Degree of emotional response (9.2) • 

38. Restlessness (5). 

39. Inspection of hurls (82.5). 

40- Dependence on outside sugeestion and direction (48,2). 

41. Suspiciousness of people (71). 

42. Apprehensiveness (88). 
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43. Fear in response to bullying, threatening ootnmands, etc. 

(90.1). 

44 . Fear in non-social situations (90,2). 

45. Elaboration or indirectness of response to fear (13). 

46. Elaboration or indirectness of response to failure or frus¬ 

tration (14). 

47. Behavior reaction to defeat (20-4). 

48. Response when thwarted by other children (19.2). 

49. Response when thwarted by an adult (19.3). 

50. Bossiness in a group or with individual playmates (62,3, 

63.3). 

51. Boastfulness (69). 

52. Fault finding (46.6). 

53. Blaming of others (IS). 

54. Bullying (79). 

5$. Ruthlessiiess, tack of kindness and consideration for others 
(44,2). 

56. Irritability (72). 

57. Quarrelsomeness (SO). 

58. Esse of stimulation of anger (other than anger displayed 

in temper tantrums, when child is dealing with ndults) 

(74.1). 

59. Attacking others (35.2). 

60. Delayed retaliation (revenge) (47.2). 

61. Circuitous (“compensatory") retaliation, continuing and 

largely indiscriminate (47.32). 

62. Proneness to antipathies (intense, lasting hatred) (57.3). 

63. Jealousy of partiality to nnother child (77.1). 

64. Nervous habits (65). 

65. Stammering (67). 

66. Special peculiarity of child’s usual facia] expression (126), 

67. Sulking (76). 

According to the classifications adopted by Conrad (3) in the 
original Inventory, the abbreviated Inventory contains one item 
under Grossj Overt Activity (viz., the item "Restlessness") ; seven 
items under General Emotional Traits (e.g,, the item "Degree of 
Emotional Response") ; eight items under Reaction to Various Forms 
of Motivation (e.g., "Behavior Response to Difficulty’’); thirty- 
nine items under Specific Emotional Traits (e.g., "Friendliness to 
Children"); eleven items under Interests and Occupations (e.g., 
"Number of Interests") ; and one Item referring to Facial Expression. 
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A complete description of each of the 67 selected items of the 
abbreviated Inventory is given in the Appendix. 

13. Application of the AnDREvrATEo Inventory 

The abbreviated Inventor}' was applied in the Purdue University 
Nursery School) in the 4- to 5-year-old group. Ratings were avail¬ 
able from six teachers (either regular staff members or graduate 
students) who had known the children for at least one semester.- 
Eight children of the group were well enough known to be rated 
by all the judges on each of the 67 traits of the abbreviated Inven¬ 
tory. The judges had had preliminar}'" training in using the scale 
and were asked to follow the in.structions given by Conrad in his 
monograph (3). 

For 28 of the 67 traits,* the average range* or scatter of judg* 
nrents of the six judges in rating a child on the seven-point scale 
■W'ns two intervals or less. An average range of two Intervals or 
less is taken to indicate general agreement among the six judges, 
The 28 traits in this list include behavior which is "overt,” to 
which the teacher's attention is most likely to be drawn (for 
example, "restlessness,” "retaliation,” '^degree of emotion,nl arousal,” 
etc,; "compliance with suggestions of adults” is judged with more 
agreement than "compliance with suggestions from other children"). 

For 24 traits'* the average range of judgments on a tiait was 
over two but less than 254 intervals. Again, items to which the 
teacher’s attention is most likely to be directed arc judged witli 
tKe most agreement. If one calculates for each trait the per cent 
of times that the judgments fell outside the range of two intervals, 

The 2S Iriiits, ns niimhered in the Appendix of the present: paper, nrc 
1, 5, 6, 15, 17, 20, 26 (a combination of Conrad's 59,21 and 59,22), 2a, 29, 30, 
34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 43, 45, 46, 47, $1, 55. 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66. 67. 

^'lic "nverage range” in scatter of judgments on n trait was calculated 
thus: the ratings given to one child on a trait by the several judges were 
inspected and the range of ratings for that child noted, the range being 
the distance from the lowest rating given him by any judge to the highest 
rating given him by any judge on that one trait. The distance was ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the number of intervals on the seven-point scale from 
the rating of the lowest judge to the rating of the highest judge. When 
the range of judges' ratings bad been found for each child on a given 
trait, the average of those ranges wns calculated for the trait in question 
and thig average was called the average range, 

‘The 24 traits, as numbered in the Appendix of the present paper, are 3, 
4, 7, 9, 10. 12, 13, 14, 16, 22, 25, 27, 31, 33, 42, 48, 49, SO, 52, S3, 54, 56, 58, 
.and 59. 
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one finds that such an item as "friendliness to adults” is judged with 
more agreement (6% error) than "friendliness to children'’ (10% 
error); "response to thwarting by adults" is judged with more 
agreement than "response to thwarting by children”; etc, Unless 
it is dismissed as a fluctuation of sampling, the relatively high error 
in judging "bullying" (15% error) raises the question whether this 
trait is hard for teachers to estimate because it is usually children 
and not teachers who are bullied. 

For five traits (Nos. 18, 23, 35, 41, and 63) the average range 
in judgments was 2^ intervals. This group contains items which 
are less overt (such as "self svifliciency”), or which may affect the 
teacher's activities less (such as "number of interests''). For four 
traits [Nos. 24 (a combination of Conrad’s 40.2 and 40,3), 40, 
44, and 47], the average range in judgments was 2)4 intervals; and 
for the remaining six traits (Nos. 2, 11, 19, 21, 23, and 24) the 
range was three intervals or more, indicating tliat these traits were 
difficult for these judges to rate. Possibly one source of disagree¬ 
ment on these "difficult” traits is that the child’s reactions differ 
with different adults; for example, in the trait "self reliance with 
respect to adults” the child may be self reliant when with one adult, 
but dependent when with another—a matter which needs more 
accurate meaauvemeut. A judge may rate a child according aa the 
child responds to the rater himself, or as the child responds to 
others also. 

Such a summary suggests that in using a rating device to obtain 
estimates of significant personality characteristics, one needs to con¬ 
sider the observability of the trait and the possible biases in judges' 
points of view when rating various items. It might suggest the 
need for training raters to watch more carefully for the less easily 
observable traits. A rating scale may thus have value not only 
for understanding individual children and checking their progress 
or change in behavior, but as a training instniment for the inexperi¬ 
enced teacher or worker. Comparing ratings may reveal consistent 
biases or areas of personality in which one rater deviates from the 
group-judgment, perhaps due to lack of understanding or lack of 
awareness on the part of that individual rater. 






IV. SUMMARY 


The aim of the present study was primarily to overcome the 
chief practical disadvantage of the California Behavior Inventory 
for Nursery School Children. This Inventory, devised by H. S. 
Conrad, consists of 231 items to be rated on a seven-point scale, 
For practical use, so long an Inventory requires much abbreviation. 
Oiir first step in the process of abbreviation was to select, from the 
original 231 items, 129 items which (in substance) appear also in 
several behavior rating scales for problem children and in various 
lists of significant traits. These 129 traits and their complete 
descriptions as given in the Conrad Inventory were then sent’ to 55 
experienced clinicians and nursery school teachers, with a request 
for their cooperation in checking each trait as to its level of sig¬ 
nificance In the behavior of a child. From the 26 usable blanks 
returned, those items were selected which were checked at the first 
two significance-levels ("Extremely significant" or "Significant 
enough to be included in any case study of a child") by 19 or 
75 per cent of the judges. The resulting abbreviated Inventory 
consists of 67 items judged to indicate significant nspccts of a child's 
behavior. The abbreviated Inventory is presented in the Appendix 
of the present paper.'* 

"When the abbreviated Inventory was used by six judges to rate 
eight four-year-old children in a group at the Purdue University 
Nursery School, its value was indicated not only for understanding 
individual children and appraising their progress or change In be¬ 
havior, but also as a training instrument for inexperienced teachers, 
The abbreviated Inventory seems to be of value as a convenient 
and reliable instrument both for measuring individual children, and 
for exploring the awareness of individual teachers to important 
personality characteristics. 

‘Separate copies of the Appendix, containing the abbreviated California 
Uehavior Inventory for Nursery School Children may be obtained by writing 
directly to the author. 
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APPENDIX 


Items Included in the Revision of the California Behavior 

Inventory 

The following directions and selected trait-descriptions, constitut¬ 
ing the abbreviated form of the original Califoniifr BeJmvior hiveu- 
lory for Nursery School Children, are taken, with pennissioJi, from 
the original Inventory (now out of print) (3), 

1. Directions 

The Behavior Inventory consists of a list of numbered traits. 
Each trait in the Inventory has been described; (a) by a suggestive 
heading; and {b) by an elaboration or Illustration of the heading; 
in this elaboration the two exlrevies of the trait arc ratiicr fully 
illustrated and defined, and the middle or average of tlic trait is 
usually stated somewhat more briefly. 

Please give all children a rating for each trait, on a seven-point 
scale. Rate all the children for encli individual trail, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the next trait. . . . When rating, please take tlic child’s 
chronological age into consideration. Each child should he rated 
only in coj/iparison with others of the same chronological age. 

The symbols to be used in rating arc as follows: 

Clitld la extreme and cttUlanding, in the Jiifliincr indi¬ 
cated in the upper third of the descciptioti of the trait {muy 
be tlioiight of as -f-d"!). 

"2"; Child is notieeahly exceptional, in the dijeetjon indicated 
by the upper third of the description of the trait (mny he 
Ihoiight of as -h-f-). 

“3": Child differs from the average for his age, leaning in 
the (lii'cction indicated by the upper (hircl of the description of 
ihc trait (may be thought of as -)-). 

"4"; Average for Ihc child's age (may be thought of as 0 
or ±), 

“5": Child differs from the average for his age, leaning in 
the direction indicated by Hie lower third of the description 
of tile trait (may be thought of as —). 

'‘6"i Child is noticeably excc|)tionaI, in the direction indi¬ 
cated by the lower third of Ihc description of the trait (may 
he thought of as — — 

“7”; Child is extreme and outstanding, in the manner itidi- 
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cated in the lower third of the description of the trait (may be 
thought of as-1). 

Use some such rating sheet ior each trait as ioUows; 


Trait No, - Title 

— Date - Rater.- 

Name of Child Age 1 

Levels of Trait 

2 3 4 5 6 7 




2. Descriptions of Traits 

1. Popularity; 

i, Child is a favorite with the other children; other chil¬ 
dren like especially to have the child as a playmate, or as a 
member in eroiip-activitiea. 

4- Average popularity; better liked by some children than 
by others. 

7. Child is unpopular; other children seldom choose him 
as a playmate and do not care to have him as a member in 
gcoup-actlvitles. 

2, Talking to Others (social participation) t 

7, Talks to olhci'a freely, fully, and frankly; indisposed 
to keep secrets; talks spontaneously and uncritically to everyone. 

4. Average, Talks fairly freely to his friends; talks con¬ 
siderably less to others. 

■ 7, Not inclined to speak unless spoken to; brief, secretive. 

3, Frimidliuess to other children: 

3. Shows nn open friendVinesa to every one; cjuick to make 
clearly friendly approaches; does more than meet the other 
child hnif-way, 

4, Average. Friendliness depends somewhat upon mood, 
need for a playmate, the approaches of the other child, etc. 

7. Stands off; is either uninterested in others, or suspicious, 
antagonistic, bashful, sullen, etc. 

4. FricfidlhiCss to adults: 

I, Shows an open friendliness; quick to make clearly 
friendly approaches; shows a prompt %villingness to become 
friendly, 
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4. AvcL'D^c. Friehdiiness tlepcnda son^ewhflt on hiood, 
presence of mother, the approaches of the adult, etc. 

7. Stands oF; is either uninterested, or suspicious, an¬ 
tagonistic, bashful, etc. 

j. Social hidwatiom ioivartl iudiwJvaJ ckildreu: 

7. Child manifests strong desire to join or to welcome a 
pj.nymate, lather th.Tn play by himself, (Disregard whether the 
child actiinlly joins and plays with the other child, or not.) 

4, Average social inclinations. More often likes to piny 
with another than by himself. 

7, Disinclined to join another phiymatc. Sceliisive, or else 
prefers to pl.iy in n group rather than writh nn indivldunl, 

fi, Social hicfniatlinis ioovard a grov^: 

1. Strongly inclined to join in group play or activlty-~-a8 
shown, perhaps, by child's very freipient. participation in the 
play of the group; or by hanging around, on-looking, inter¬ 
fering (as a means of gaining entree), picking a quarrel with 
a member of the group (ns n means of gaining entree), etc. 

4. Normal inclination to join group octivlty. Desire to 
Join the group depends on the children who constitute the group, 
nnd (lie nature of their activity. 

7. Disluclincd to join group activity; sechisive, or else 
prefers to play with individual playmates. 

7. CoiJipfiniotis i/I octivltlos (social j^ortlcipation): 

1. Child's activities are highly social, always involving a 
playmate or a group. 

4, Average. Plays by self, as well as with others. 

7. Child’s activities are characteristically asocial, Plays 
nnd works by self. 

8. Senic q\ Yczpon/ibiVxiy for the yro«^^ of wf/ich he is a fnrt: 

I, Sense of responsibility extends to the group of which 

the child is n part. Notices whether group is misbehnving, 
seems exceptionally nware anil concerned about the conse¬ 
quences of such misbehavior (concern expressed by lagging 
behind, raising a dissenting voice, etc.). Similarly, is quick 
to notice whether group (.s in d.ingcr of accident or unpleasant¬ 
ness, nnd calls attention to this, 

4- Average, Child’s sense of rcspocisihility for iiis group 
is weaker than for himself. 

7, Child lias Ittcle or nu sense of responsibility for tiia 
group. Concurs in group’s misbehaving, taking of risks, defying 
of rules and custom, etc., with apparently complete ignorance 
or unconcern about consequences. 

9. Scusc of rcsfio/uibilily iu flay and social reactions: 

7, Child is exceptionally considerate of ihc consctpicnccs 
□f what he docs in hi.s play, and in his soci.7l engagements; e,g., 
will never put the yellow paint-brujih into the red paint; -will 
not push a child from even a slightly dangerous place (e.g., 
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from a step) ; will not let n heavy barrel which he is playing 
with, roll about the yard without control; ivill not throw a 
heavy object at another child, even when the object La very 
handy and he is very angry; etc. 

4. >tvcrngc, Occasionally irresponsible about less impor¬ 
tant things (e.g., will push n child from one step, or perhaps 
even two low steps) ; more likely to be somewhat rash or 
irresponsible when angry, tired, ircltated; etc, 

7. Recklessly irresponsible and meonsideente of conse¬ 
quences of his actions; e.g., will quite composedly and perhaps 
good-naturedly “pat” a playmate on the head %VLth a henvy 
board; will push a child down several steps in order to get him 
out of the way, when angry, will throw heavy objects at a 
child’s face; etc. 

ID. Group ca'6pertt'.if>»: 

7, Excellent in group-coopccatioci and team-play; is eitUer 
a competent and well-liked lender, or an actively interested 
and wholly cobperating member of the group. Is willing to 
moke considerable sacrifice in order to furtliec the group-aim. 

4-^ Average. Child is interested in the groiip-cRort, and 
vrIIL participate normally so long as he is not asked to make 
a considerable sacrifice (such ns doing something very menial 
for the group—e.g., bringing in dirt so the others can make n 
long line of mud pies; or foregoing his accustomed leadership 
etc.). 

7, Poor in group-coopertiion and team-piay; child Is either 
self-willed, Indamirnbly “bossy” or insufficiently interested in 
the group aim to make n good social member. 

11. Scif'VeliAtice v/ilh respect to adults; 

3. Evceptionaily self-reliant; rarely nsks adults for assis¬ 
tance, protection, or advice; rarely asks for infonnatien winch 
he can tUscover by himself. Child accepts assistance from 
adults only if canvlnced by previous failure that he needs 
or can profit by it; accepts advice only If convinced that it is 
in accord with his own desires or ideas. 

4. Average. Child asks adults for advice and help when 
confronted with a conBiderablc diHicMlty or obstacle; asks for 
assistance and protection more often when tired, or when 
especially liarasscd, 

7- Exceptionally dependent on adults. Continually making 
bona fide requests for help, protection, infoimntion, advice, or 
moral support; very rendy to accept assistance or advice. 
(Do not confuse requests whlcli are designed mainly na bids 
for attention, with genuine request for help, information, etc,), 

12. Selj-suf^ciency; 

J, Child can play and work happily by self; can get along 
exceptionally well or exceptionally long without the company 
of others. Has resources within himself; can be self-sufficient. 

4. Average. Can enjoy playing anti working by self for 
a while, hut soon prefers to play with a companion or a group 
(as evidenced by slackening of the solitary activity, looking 
around and watching others, etc.). 
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7. Child requires company of other children or adults; 
cannot play and ivork happily by himself. Apparently lacks 
resources 'within himself; socially dependent. 

13 . of misr^sls: 

1. Has many interests or favorite occupations, 

4. Average. Has a.s many interests as most of the others 
his age. 

7, Has only a few interests; iimited to a single favorite 
activity, or to inactivity. 

14 . Curiosity,: 

7, Cliild is keenly curious. A.sks many rjucstions for in¬ 
formation about things, persons, etc. (Do not coafiisc a bid 
for nltcntion, with questions prompted by genuine ciiriosily); 
explores, investigates, tries things out, etc. 

4. Average. Tries to find out the pi'incipal points about 
the strange and the new (through questions or through his 
own investigation) ; but does not exhibit curiosity concerning 
the many aspects of the old. 

7, Child conspicuously tacks curiosity; fails to ask ques¬ 
tions, investigate, explore, try things out, or otherwise show 
interest in even the strange and the aew. Child is cither dully 
indifferent, or too timid or backward in his interests. 

15 . Sus'ained effort in an occupaliou: 

1- Child is capable of exceptionally sustained effort, even 
in a dilRciilt and arduous task or game. 

4, Average mnintenance of level of effort. Effort ).s better 
maintained where progiess is fairly prompt and visible. 

7- Incapable of sustained effort. Effort quickly flags and 
deteriorates. Child leaves his work or play unfinished, 

1 ( 5 , Active persistence of interests or occupation: 

1~ Interest in an occupation Is actively persistent, tena¬ 
cious, hnn, reliable, 

4, Average. Interest in an occupation decline.? after a 
while. Interest declines more rapidly when obstinate difliculty 
is encountered. 

7. Interest dwindles readily. Child is very easily diverted, 
lacks per.si.ijtence. 

17 . A mbitiov: 

i- Child is anribitiaus in its undertakings, Is willing to try 
things that arc hard to do; piles blocks exceptionnily high, etc. 

4. Average, Is fairly moderate in his undertakings and 
efforts, 

7. ChiUI is exceptionally unambitious. Chariictcrlstically 
undertakes only ivliat is easy; is satisfied with a low pile of 
blocks, a half-filled wagon, a very moderate speed in pulling 
])is express-wagon, etc. 

13 , of decision: 

1. Child makes decisions and choices exceptionally quickly. 
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Never inactive through lack of prompt decision, as to what to 
do, whom to address, etc. 

4. Average speed of decision. Decides or chooses quickly 
in simple or iamiitar situations. 

7. Child is exceptionally slow in deciding or choosing; 
takes a long time to come to a decision, child is either de¬ 
liberative, or irresolute. 

19 . Fhrnlitii of tteeision: 

1. Once the decision or choice is made, the child abides 
by it firmly and reliably. Does not change his mind, stop to 
try out the alternative, etc. 

4. Average. Child abides more firmly by his decisions or 
choices when they appear to be turning out favornbly, thnn 
otherwise; occasionally drops a satisfactory choice to try out 
the alteriintives. 

7, Child cannot really make up his mind; makes one 
choice, turns to another, then another, etc. Fluctuates from 
One decision to another; greatly lacks firmness or finality of 
decision, 

20 Behavior response to diffcwiity: 

1. Child tends to persist steadfastly, with undlminished 
energy, despite great difficulty or failure. Undiscrimin.'itlngly 
pertinacious, 

4-. Avernge, Persists if the difficulty yields fairly promptly 
to his attempts; otherwise effort flags and child quits. 

7, Child falters quickly at difficulty, and quits too readily. 
Kequires much encouragement to persist. 

21 . Recovery from emotional dhiurbanee: 

1. After the irutnedlute emutvoAui vespoust the child be¬ 
haves in its normal mnpner; no “after effects” of the emotion 
such .IS unusual silence, inactivity, seclusion, sliowing off, 
pouting, brooding, irritability, etc. Child is exceptionally resi¬ 
lient, recovers very qiiicbly. 

4. Average resilience. 

7. Lack of resilience. Child tends to leinnin (inwardly) 
in a persistently disturbed state; the immediate emotion brings 
an aftermath of disturbance in behavior (such as unu&ual 
siJence, inactivity, seclusion, showing off, pouting, brooding, 
resentment, irritability, etc.). Irtternal emotion evidently coii- 
timiea, after the emotional situation and the immedinte emo¬ 
tional reaction have passed. 

22. Adjusiibility to new iituolionj.' 

/. Child welcomes changes and new situations] Is ven¬ 
turesome, exploring; enjoys novelty of a sitnntlon. 

4. Aycrnge, Welcomes variations or small changes from 
the familiar, rather than genuinely new situations which ho 
may not be prepared to meet. 

7. Not at all venturesome; shrinks from making new acl- 
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justincnts; greatly prefers the habitual and fomlliar to the 
stress of reorganization required by the new. Routinated. 

23. Enilnisi<\iui: 

1. Enthusiastic, easily excited, to active, energetic partici¬ 
pation. 

4- Average. Normally enthusiastic when the altiiation is 
suitably stimulating, 

7. Difficult to stir to energetic, enthusiastic participa¬ 
tion. Child is either phlegmatic, inhibited, or lazy. 

2+. Hn^tJiinesJj eheerfuhiejsj good-humor, agreeobleness! 

1. Merry, happy, cheerful; exceptionally good-natured, 
good-humored, agreeable, amicable. 

4, Average. Leas happy and cheerful when tired, More 
easily becomes cross when tired than when fresh and well. 

7, Morose, depressed, discontcitted; cross, peevish, fretful, 
ill-humored. 

25. Deiire jor affection: 

1. Child is exceptionally fond of affection; comes vip 
to be petted, is glad to have other children or ndults pat his 
head, or put their arms around him, etc. 

4. Average. Enjoys occasional cocesses, bu( does not 
especially solicit or encournge them. 

7. Ciiild is exceptionally indifferent or averse to affection; 
tends to withdraw from petting. 

2£. Affeclionateuets to ctdtills and to eJsildreit: 

1. Is frequently seen "loving’' adults and other children; 
e.g.^ hugging adult's knees, cuddling close to nn odult while 
sitting, putting arm around tidult's neck, etc By placing nrm 
iirocind other child, hugging, sitting close together, etc. [Try 
not to con/u.'ie offectlonateness with a bid for altentlon, or an 
attempt to tease or annoy (as a sudden, unexpected hug).] 

4. Average, Occasionally hugs his preferred nursery 
teacher or his favored playmates when he feels good, hna little 
else to do, or has just succeeded in □ dilhcult joint enter¬ 
prise, etc. 

7, Displays no signs of overt alTeclion toward others, 
adults or children. 

37. hchnv'ior reaction to gympathy or approvai: 

1, Child is strongly stimulated to greater or more persis¬ 
tent effort by sympathy or approval; sympathy and approval 
serve exceptionally efUciectly ns a means of motivating the 
child's behavior. 

4, Average. Sympathy and approval serve with average 
efficiency; wifi not prevent child from quitting a very difficult 
ta.sk, or induce him to do what he strongly dislikes. 

7. Ineffectual. 53'mpatby end approvnl fail to alter the 
child’s behavior. 
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28, CoitipUeiiice loifA rejpect to s»gseslious from adults: 

1. Extremely siiggesllblej accepts suggestions iincliscrim- 
inatingty, wUbout resistance. 

i. Average. Svtggeslions ace accepted or rejected accovd- 
ing to their estimated utility, and according to die person from 
whom the auggeation comes. 

7. Ncgativiatic. teslsla ftiiggcstions persistently and vm- 
discriminatingly. 

29. ComfJitJjicr ivilh respect to suggestion from children: 

7. Extremely suggestible; accepts suggestions imdlscrim- 

Inatingly, -without resistance. 

4. Average. Suggestions are accepted or rejected accord¬ 
ing to their estimated utility, and according to the child from 
whom the suggestion comes. 

7. Negatlvistic, resists suggestions persistently and un- 
discriroinatingly. 

JO. Compliance iu regime: 

1. CoSperates very readily in regime, conforms implicitly 
to established dims and standards, obeys the rules. 

4y Average cooperation and obedience in regime. 

7. UucoSperative, individualistic, fveriueritly violates the 
rvdes if they interfere wUli his purposes. 

31. Reaefiou to sod/iJ pressure: 

1. Accedes immediately to the demands (explicit or im¬ 
plied) of the group. Keen social sensibility. 

Average. Responds with modernte promptness to icn- 
sonable demands of the group; but resists or becomes indifferent 
to the group's demands if it expects him to serve ns a butt of 
nmusement, or perform disagreeable tasks, etc, 

7. Indifferent or insensitive to the demands and expeccti- 
tions of the group; individualistic. 

32. Reaction to leasing: 

1. Very sensitive, easily hurt, reacts strongly! 

4- Average, Is sensitive to teasing, but behavior is not 
especially disorganized unless many children join in the teas¬ 
ing at one time. 

7. Indifferent; quickly becomes callously disregardful. 

33. Rights (self assertion): 

-7. Insists on mnintaining his rights; c.g., will not y’ielcl 
his place at_ painting, or at the carpentry bench, etc.; insists 
on getting his turn on the slide, or in group-games, etc. Child 
on the one hand insists on getting nil that is due him, and on 
the oilier determinedly resists any encroaclitnent on his own 
rights. 

4. Average. Less insistent on some of his rights than 
others, bur aware of what is due him, and ready to make 
some resistance lo the majority of encroachments. 
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7. Child is exceptionally submissive and unassertive. Other 
cliiUlren find they enn, if they wish, encroach upon or neglect 
to consider liis rights (at the carpentry bench, the slide, in 
graop games, etc.]. Other children find (hae they can inipoac 
on die child, can “walk over him.” 

3+ Alleuipis at leaderrhip in grouf: 

Child tries hnbttnally to serve as leader of the group; 
is continually trying to direct others in the group, 

4' Avci'figG. Child tries occasionally to lead the group, 
but marc often is content to be merely one af its several indi' 
vidiiaj participants, or occasionally to make suggestions or oifer 
(ndioQtians, rather th.'iri (o try to lead directly- 

7. Submissive, .1 faliowcr. Child does not try to lead, or 
offer stiggesrlohs. }lclioi|uishcs liis own pcrsonaiiiy wliilc in the 
group, becomes merely a cog in the wheel. 

35, Geverni slafement of hi/iiOilion of CMOtiotis; 

1. Chiicl customarily tries to control and restrain liis 
emotions. Very highly inhibited, emotionally. 

4, Avernge control or restraint of emotions. Average 
overtness of expresaiou of emotions. 

7. No restraint of emotions. Reaction to emotional stimuli 
is prompt, frank, free. Child rarely attempts to restrain, con> 
trol, conceal, or inhibit his emotions. 

3<). liasr <with nuhich the child is eiiiotioually nffecleri.' 

1, Child is very easily affected emotionally. Highly re* 
sponslvc, einotlonally. Slight unexpected difficulty or success, 
little accidents, casual reproach, and In general relatively mildly 
atimiilnclng situations, readily produce emotion in the child. 

4. Child is average in respect to the case or difficulty 
with which emotion enn be aroused. 

7. Child is very difitciilt to .ilFect emotionally, EinobiDnatly 
iiiirespartsive. Exceptionally strong stimuli, oncl exceptionally 
pleasant (or unpto.'isant) sitiMtions arc required in order to 
arouse emotion in the child. 

37. Degree of ciiiotioiial respouse: 

]. Child's emotional response is customarily very strong. 
Child is intensely affected emotionally (whether he expresses 
his emotion openly and freely, or not). 

4. Child's cinotionai responses arc, in general, average in 
intensity. 

7. Child's emotional response is cliaractcristictilly small, 
Relatively strongly stiimilating situations produce only mild 
or weak emotiofis in the child. 

3S, Resilcssju'ss: 

1. Child cannot stand or sit still with self-pos.scsalon; is 
exceptionally I'csticss. 
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i. Average self-p 088 esaion when standing, sitting, watch¬ 
ing, etc, 1 average restlessness. 

7. Child can stand or sit atiil with exceptional absence 
of childish restlessness. 

3 9, InsPeciian of hurts: 

J. Child takes hia accidents and hurts very seriously; 
examines his body carefully to discover the scratches, looks for 
blood, becomes worried about a slight bruise, etc. Hypo¬ 
chondriac, 

4. Average. Looks for blood after n hard fall, but does 
not get worried about a slight bruise. 

7. Child neglects possibility of serious injury. Pails to 
notice scrntclies, blood, etc. "Doesn’t know he's hurt until he 
can hardly move.” 

40, J!)cpcniie»ce on outsitfe sufffffjtion n7id direclion.' 

1. Child requires continuous ontsicle suggestiem and clirec- 
tlon (from nduUs or other children) in order to choose nn 
activity, or to select a method of overcoming an obstacle, etc* 
Finds it exceptionally difficult to get started and keep going 
"on his own hook." Lacks initiative. 

4, Average initiative. Generally requires no suggestion 
or direction to get started, but if an unusual difficulty is en- 
countered, the child is likely to be more or less ot a loss, and 
require some outside suggestion or direction ir\ order to do 
something about the obstacle or difficulty. 

7. Child promptly nnd of own accord chooses the activity 
In which he is to engage, selects the method to be used in over¬ 
coming an obstacle, etc. Requires no outside suggestion or di¬ 
rection in order to get started and keep going. Has exception/il 
amount of initiative. 

41. Suspiciousness of peopfe: 

J. Suspiciously careful before accepting a favoyi or be¬ 
coming friendly, or taking nn adult or another child into his 
confidences, etc. 

4. Average. Suspiciousness depends on presence or ab¬ 
sence of mother, strangeness of the situation, etc. More aus¬ 
picious about making friends with a new child than about ac¬ 
cepting favors, 

7._ Trustful, naxvej accepts favors from strange persons, 
uncritically, ia ready to become friendly at once, etc. 

+2. AppreheiisiveiiPss; 

1. Anxious, frightened, or worries at the prospect of a 
situation which is new and iinicnavrn, unpleasant, or dangerous. 
E.g., child cries or is frightened at prospect of a physical 
examination, a vaccination, or a mental test; is scared at pros¬ 
pect of having to be away from familiar surroundings or from 
mother; is timid about making a new friend; etc. 

4. Average. Becomes a little anxious, for example, while 
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waiting for a vaccination, but does not nsnally worty much In 
advance. Occasionally slightly apprehensive at prospect of the 
imfamilinr. 

7. Child never worries or becomes frightened in advance; 
is entirely carefree and unapprehensive. 

43. Fear in response to bitllyhlif, ihreaieuino cosnmaiidsj etc.: 
7. Child is easily indmidnted by bullying or threats, even 

from n child its own size or smaller. Cowardly. 

4. Average. Normal tear when resisting bullying from 
a bigger child, 

7. Child Is fearless in resistance against bullying, threaten¬ 
ing commands, etc., even from a bigger child. Cannot be 
intimidated. Courngcona. 

44. Fear in von-saciai situalious: 

i. Child is easily frightened; e.g., is uneasy when climb¬ 
ing, is afraid to ride in rapidly moving wagons, is easily 
friglitencd by large dogs, etc. Child whimpers or erica in 
response to situations involving relatively slight danger or 
possibility of accident; child ia timid, afraid. 

4. Average. Normal fear when in situntions involving 
danger. 

7, Child is very courageous, to the point of recklessness 
and foolhardiness, liecomes frightened only in exceptionally 
hazardous situations, or in response to extreme sudden stimuli. 

45. Elaboration or indirectness of response to fear: 

7. Reacts to fears by a relatively indirect (compensatory 
or "siiblimflted'') response; e.g., by showing off in other direc¬ 
tions; by bravado; or by other similar subterfuge designed to 
conceal ri»e fenr from the child itself, and from others. 

4. Average. Occashonally resorts to indirect response or 
subterfuge. Average campensntioii or sublimation of fears. 

7. Reacts to fears by a simple, frank, direct response. 
Child cither cries, whimpers, etc,, or else directly resists the 
fear. Docs not resort to attempts at concealment or "siihlima- 
lion" of response. 

4<i. Elaboration or InHirec/ness of response to fetilure or 
Jftisir/iiloj); 

7. Reacts to frustrations by o relatively indirect (compensa¬ 
tory DJ- '‘.swblim.Tted") response; e.g., by the “sour grapes" j-e- 
aclion; by futile kicking (or otherwise attempting a mock- 
mnstery) of the obstacle; by showing off in other directions; or 
by other similar subterfuges designed to conceal the failure 
or frtistrjitfon from hlmseff and from others. 

4. Average, Occasionally resorts to indirect response or 
subterfuge. Average compensation or sublimation of failure 
and frustration. 

7. Reacts to frustrations by a simple, direct, naive re¬ 
sponse—viz., by a direct emotional outburst (such iia crying), 
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or by frank surrender or submission to hJs failuie, No ailempt 
at concealment of the failure or frustration, either from self or 
others. 

47, Emati/iiial reaction la defeat; 

J. Child is upset by losing in a competitive activity, that 
i.s to say, the child feels ashamed, or infeiior, or angry, or 
becomes irritable, etc.; child tends to avoid his rival; may 
even cry. 

d. Average. When ilefeoted by a fairly small margin, the 
child is not upset; -will continue to play with or compete with 
his rival; etc. 

7. Responds to defeat without any apparent feelings of 
self-depreciatian. Child admires his rivol, watches him approv¬ 
ingly, attempts Jo emulate, etc.; tends to follow and hong 
around the superior, rnlher than avoid him; etc. 

48. Resfaiise luhen thvi&rteil by other chiidreti; 

J. Emotional response is very marked, Child makes 
highly emotional effort to overcome the resistance or inter¬ 
ference of the other child (or children); or yells, cries, etc.; 
or leaves the situation, sobbing or surcharged with inner 
emotion. 

4. Average emotionality. Child becomes somewhat emo¬ 
tional at thwarting, especially if his earnest desire is blocked 
unexpectedly, 

7. Emotional response Is negligible. Child attempts to 
overcome tlie resistance or interference without nny excitement; 
or else unemetionally stops this attempt and either obeys, 
compromises, or unemotionally leaves the situation. 

49. Respotise a/hert thwarted hy an adtili; 

I. Emotional response is very marked. Child makes high¬ 
ly emotionnl effort to overcome the resistance or interference 
of the adult; or yells, cries, etc.; or else leaves the Bituntion, 
sobbing ot auicharged with inner emotion. 

4-, Average emotionality. Child becomes somewhat enio- 
tiotial at thwarting, especially if his earnest desire h blocked 
unexpectedly. 

7. Emotional response is negligible. Child attempts to 
overcome the resistance or Interference wkliout any excitement; 
or else stops this Attempt and either obeys, compromises, or 
unemotionally leaves the sitxmtion. 

50. tn a ffroup or ’wilh hidividital playmates: 

J. Child is "bossy” in a group—i.e., he habitually issues 
many unnecessary orders, or repeats orders or suggestions 
unnecessarily; or else he attempts a leadership which the 
others will not recognize, or regard obnoxious. Child is very 
often in the r9le of nn over-ordering "boss,*’ or an unwelcome 
and unsuccessful wonld-be "boss.’* 

4. Average. Child occasionally is "bossy” under special 
circumstances (c.g., when wilh a group in which he feels per- 
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fectly self-confident, or \Yhcn trying to show off)! ordinarily, 
however, the child intlier seldom over-orders, or makes at¬ 
tempts at leadership which nre sufficiently unsiicccssfid or uii- 
tvelcame to be called "bossy." Becomes "bossy" with a very 
submissive pla}'matc only, or if trying to show olf. 

7. Child is never "bossy," even under circumstances en¬ 
couraging to "bossiness.'* 

51. Baaslftilncss: 

1. Boasts profusely cf what he has done, Will do, or can 
do; reports in boastful tones what he saw, heard, clc. Excep¬ 
tionally boastful. 

4-. Average. Does not usuallv boast unless- he has seen 
something really remarkable, or unless he is in a group of 
boasting children, etc. 

7. Docs not boast even under circumstances cuconraging 
to boasting. Modest, tends to reticence, docs not boast, 

52. Fault folding: 

1. Child is needlessly, uselessly, and indiscriminately 
foult-finding. ContinunUy finding fault with his play-mnterlnlB, 
Avith the way his playmate does things, etc. Apparently uses 
fault'Rnding ns a means of expressing irritability, etc, 

4. Average. Usually criticizes and find.s foiiit only when 
such criticism is useful or justifiable. Is discriminating in iiis 
criticisms; does not find fault needlessly, or use fault-finding 
as a general means of self-assertion. 

7. Child rarely gives expression to criticism or fault¬ 
finding, even when criticism would be justifiable anti might 
readily be expected. Child either excuses short-comings end 
deficiencies, or foils to observe them; or fails to oxpre.ss his 
criticism. Child is not at all overtly "fault-finding." 

53. lilauiitiff of others ("projection"): 

1. Child customarily blames others for failures or trouble, 
even when the others have had practically nothing to do 
with his dffficicUics or troubles. 

4- Average. Docs not bl.ime another who has had no 
connection with his troubles or difficulties; but Is iaclincci to 
assign a sometvhRC exaggerated portion of die blame to a 
child who has had a pnrtiol connection. 

7. Accept.t obstacles and frusrrntioiis as his own re¬ 
sponsibility; rarely blames another for liia failure; never 
exaggerates the other’s share in causing the trouble or difficulty. 

5+. Uullyhig.- 

1. Threatens, intimidates, or bullies other ciiildrcn, espe¬ 
cially children smaller than himself. 

Average, Seldom bullies. 

7. Never threatens, intimidates, or bullies other children, 
not even cliildren smaller than hiinscif, and who arc known 
to be generally subniissive, 
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55. RtiihlessnefSt of kiudness and coJisidcfGtion jor 

ot/ien: .... 

1, Child is ruthless in his neglect to consider otliers; un- 
thouglilful; fails to be kindly and sympathetic. E.g., will with¬ 
out warning, and with needless vigor, unceremoniously push 
an unwelcome child off his wogon or see-saw; will ride his 
wstgon dargeraualy near (or even tight over) anothei’a child’s 
carefully made mud pies; if his playmate has been hurt and 
is ciying, the child unconcernedly continues to play by himself 
(or calmly aeejea another playmate, oc at best waits impatiently 
and unsympathetically till the other child stops crying) ; child 
does not lend an assisting hand to another when the oppor¬ 
tunity offers unless he feels that such aid will directly help 
his own plans, or unless he Is compelled to (e.g,, by social 
pressure); etc. 

4. Average. Is modernlely kind and sympathetic to his 
favored playmates, and less so to others. 

7. Child la exceptionally sympathetic, considerate, and 
thoughlful to others. Kindly and helpful lo all, 

56. Irrilability: 

I, Often iccitable, easily annoyed; tends to become cross, 
fretful, OT peevish. 

4. Average. More irritable when tired or hungry, than 
when fresh and welt. 

7, Exceptionally even tempered; imperturbable; js rarely 
annoyed or cross. 

57. QuarreliOtnett^ss: 

1, Child’s contact with other children quickly turns into 
argument, contradiction, dispute, quarreling. Child picks quar¬ 
rels with others very readily, on slight provoention. 

Average. Child will dispute and quarrel when wronged, 
but otherwise is usunlly peaceful. 

7, Child is exceptionally peaceful and amicable. Seldom 
disputes, contradicts, quarrels, etc., even under rather strong 
pioYOcation. 

58. Eas4 of slif/nilalion of anger (other than anger displayed 
in temper tantrums, when child is dealing with ndtilts); 

7. Child is easily stimulated to anger. Is readily angered 
hy_ difficulty, failure, teasing, partiality to another, disap¬ 
pointment, refusal of o child or adult to accede to his wishes, 
by a vlolniion of his rights, by a slap or push, disciplinary 
measures, etc. 

4. Average, Does not usually become angry unless he 
has been obviously and markedly wronged. 

7. Rarely becomes angry; Is exceptionally difficult to move 
to anger; child la either unemotional, or else his emotion is 
something other than onger. 

NoT£: In the trait immediately above, the “anger" referred 
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to mny be frank, open, obvioiia ("overt"), or it may be hidden, 
concealed, auppreaaed ("implicit’^. 

59. Aiittckinff others: 

1. Child very frequently attacks the other child who denies 
him what he wants. Quickly resorts to hitting, kicking, push¬ 
ing, etc, 

Average. More likely to ottnek if the other child is 
smaller than himself, or if no adult is at hand. 

7, Child rarely attacks. 

60. Delayed vetaliatiou (revenge); 

t. Child is revengeful. Will not neglect an opportunity 
to push, hit, or in other ways be nasty to another child who lias 
offended him previously. Child evidently tries to get very 
thoroughly "even" with the previous offender, 

i. Average. Docs not help child who a short while ago 
has offended him, but docs not go out of his w.iy seeking 
opportunities for revenge. 

7. "Mnkfls up" with the other child promptly; never thinks 
o/ "getHiig even." Once (lie o/Fcnse is done, cJiild forgets it 
quickly and complctelyi and behaves toward offender the same 
as he does toward other children. 

£1. C'trcu'tloiis ("compensatory") retaliation, continuing anil 
largely Indiscriminate. 

7, Child habitiinlly '‘takes out" on others the injuries done 
to himself. Noc a matter of prompt turning around to "get 
even" through abusing a. third (innocent) party; but a habitual 
mistreatment of all children whom he con punish, in return 
for the punishment or mistreatment which he himseif receives 
(or has received). 

4-. Average. Child does not treat other children as well 
after having been greivously offended, but seldom becomes 
actually nasty or indiscriminately revengeful. 

7. Child never resorts to indiscriminnce nastiness of an 
apparently revengeful kind. Retaliation (if ony) is either 
prompt nnd uncontiniioiis, or else directed at the child re¬ 
sponsible for the offense. 

62, Proucncss to aaiipalhles (intense, basting lintrcd): 

1. Readily moved to ilccp and unforgetling haired. Child’s 
dislikes lend to turn into relatively permanent hatred, 

4. Average. Child’s dislikes arc rarely so strong as 
IintrecI, except for a short time or after exceptional provocation. 

7. Child has never shown any sign of developing an 
antipathy, even after relatively strong provocation. Not at 
all prone to Intense, lasting hatred, 

63. Jealousy of partiality to another child: 

]. Child is quick to notice and reacts strongly to partiality 
shown another; extremely jealous, 

4, Average. Notices and resents flagrant cases of par- 
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[iaiity but ia apparently unaware of, or unconcerned with, minor 
causes for possible jealousy. 

7, Child does not notice favoritism or partiality to an¬ 
other. No sign of jealousy. 

64. Nermus fnibilj: 

Shows numerous nervous habits (or inaiked addiction 
to one nervous habit); e-g., fidgets, sucks thumb, bites nails, 
twitches face or shoulders, ciiils or twists ■ hair, plays with 
mouth QV face, etc. 

4. Average, Shows some nervous habits imder provo¬ 
cation, 

7. Free from all signs of nny nervous habits, 

65 . Stajimcrhiff: 

1. Stnrnmera or stutters. 

4-. Average, Normally does not stammer or stutter un¬ 
less excited. 

6. Free from stammering or sUittering even when rather 
excited. (Do not rate any child higher than 6 on this trait.) 

66. Speclnl pccuVmily of child^s usual facial expressiou: 

/. Customary expression on the child’s face is especially 
peculiar—making child loot as though frightened, or ready 
to cry, or ready to be startled or surprised, etc. Child's ince 
either seems to bear the marks of a severe emotional experience 
in the past, or to express a peculiar emotional condition at the 
present. 

4. Average. No special peculiarity in child's customary 
facial expression, (Do not rate any child higher than four on 
this trait.) 

67. 

7. Child is prone to become sullenly unresponsive; sulks 
frequently or prolongedly upon slight provocation. 

4. Average freedom from sulking. Docs not sulk. 

5. Exceptional freedom from sulking. (Do not rate any 
child higher than live on this trait). 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


It may seem strange to the person who is not acquainted with 
children of preschool age to apply the concept of learning to eating. 
The psychologist however observes that even birds must learn to eat. 
Gesell (21) makes a developmental log of the golden eaglet, based 
on the monograph and observations of H. B. Macpherson. At two 
weeks he notes the mother feeding her eaglet from her beak with 
tid-bits of liver and grouse. 

At ihrfe vjeeksi First lesson in feeding self. (Mother holds 
carcass, cleared of entrails, toward eaglet.) At six vseeks: 
(Eaglet) tries to open carcass of leveret but fails. At sev^tt 
vseeks: Mother "shows him’’ how to split leg at joint prepara¬ 
tory to swallowing. (This was learned in about a week, 
apparently.) 

The physiologist, Carlson (11), notes that: 

Conscious direction as well as the factor of imitation prob¬ 
ably plays a rdlc in newly hatched chickens "learning'’ to feed. 

In the young birda chat secure their food by thrusting their 
beak and head down the throat of the mother, maternal direc* 
cion is also probably the initial factor. 

While with animals the learning has to do chiefly with gaining 
motor skills, the young human in our culture has the additional prob¬ 
lem of learning positive attitudes toward feeding. In some way 
many children acquire a negativistic set or attitude toward food and 
eating. Roberts (32) cites three studies, unpublished master’s theses, 
carried out under her direction, which indicate the prevalence of 
feeding difficulties among young children. Mosely surveyed 100 city 
children from comfortable or well-to-do homes; Johnston studied 50 
farm children; and Dumond, 100 children from one of the poorest 
sections of Chicago. Roberts states the results: 

In the well-to-do city group only one-third of the children 
could be considered as having fairly normal reactions to their 
food, and only 19 of these were of the highest order, coming to 
the table eager for food and eating straight through without any 
urging or other device. The remaining two-thirds showed 
varying degrees of non-hunger, 40 being of the extreme type 
that had to be urged and coaxed during the entire meal which 
often dragged out to interminable lengths. Every known device 
to avoid eating was exhibited in this groap—dawdling, playing 
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^Ith food, storing food in the cheekt) spitting it out, vomiting, 
stalling, crying, and downright refusal to talce food in the 
mouth, 

In the country, however, Roberts states that the results were 
reversed: 

Two-thirds of the children reacted normally to their meals 
and one-third were in the non-appetite group. In the poorer 
city section, 8^ of the 100 children observed were classed aa 
hungry and 14 aa non-hungry, only five of whom were of the 
extreme type. 

Other writers in the fields of child psychology and nutrition record 
the prevalence of the same difficulties. Brenneman (9) remarks that 
one of his pediatrician acquaintances paid for his new house with 
anorexia, "And it is no small house/" He places the lowest estimate 
of incidence in private pediatric practice as 50 per cent. 

Bartlett (4) reports that of 1,471 children in the outpatient 
department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 349 or 24 pe; 
cent came with loss of appetite as a presenting symptom. This was 
the chief cause of disability, twice as many cases as came with colds. 

In McCarthy's (26) study of children’s feeding problem in rela¬ 
tion to the food aversion in the family, 14 of her 48 children were 
“feeding problems." Similarly, 24 of the 69 nursery school children, 
whose eating habits Eliot (17) studied in relation to personality 
development, were classed as "finicky." 

Stoddard and Wellman (36) observe that "in spite of great 
muscular activity, outdoor exercise and physiological need for nour¬ 
ishment, some children may resist strenuously the taking of food, 
and in some cases carry this resistance to extraordinary limits." 

Stuart (37) writes that: 

It is an age (16 months to years) during which children 
are more apt to be disinterested in food than to wish to over¬ 
eat, and a time when dislikes and quirks of appetite are apt 
to lead to an unbalanced diet . . . Unwise handling of minor 
feeding problems, not unfrequently leads insidiously to refusal 
and vomiting of food, to the establishment of permanent dis¬ 
likes and undesirable attitudes, and more rarely even to serious 
emotional disturbances. 

“In a Chicago pediatric society," writes Aldrich (1), "50 to 85 

per cent of the children cases were appetite problems," 
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"Food refusals," says Wagoner (43), "play a large part in mak¬ 
ing the modern home an uncomfortable place, at least at meal time." 

A. Theories op Child Feeding 

There are several points of view as to how problems of feeding 
young children should be solved. 

1. Strict Supervision 

The oldest and probably still the most prevalent theory is that of 
strict supervision, both as to the food offered and how the child 
shall eat it. The adult decides what foods and how much are best 
for the child, and then does all in his power to make the child eat 
them, holding utensils in the approved manner, taking little bites, 
chewing a long time. The hope is that the child will learn to 
eat the food set before him without delay and in the manner accept¬ 
able to our society. 

One of the teachers described by Borgeson (7), in her study of 
the techniques used by teachers during the lunch at nursery school, 
must have subscribed to this theory since at one meal she gave as 
many as 71 commands to one child 1 

Woolley (45) notes that "the general attitude of doctors, nutri¬ 
tionists, and scientifically-minded mothers has been that the young 
child should be given very little if any right to select his own food." 

Jn a symposium of nursery school feeding, Dale (12), who bad 
charge of the nutritional work of the emergency nursery schools of 
New York State, writes under the title of '"Pre-arranged Meals for 
Nursery School Children" 

A food schedule based on definite articles and nearly definite 
quantities of food is the most economical to serve. Economical 
in time required for preparation of dishes, every one of which is 
used, Economical in cost because little if any of the food is 
wasted or carried over—with possible loss of nutritional value— 
to a second day, 

Such strictness and definiteness, however, is thought by some psy¬ 
chologists and pediatricians to be one of the causes of the modern 
child's feeding difficulties. Aldrich (2) writes: 

—the youngsters rebelled at being subjected to so unscien¬ 
tific a procedure as forced feeding. As a result, unfor¬ 
tunately in many instances, neither quantity nor quality is 
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eaten, add tbe vrhole itutritional aystem breaks down; family 
strife, unKappiness, bebaviar problems, phobias, and mdigeation 
appear, 

Breaneman (9) describes many adults as being too "precisely 
concerned with intervals, percentages, quantities, and stools," and 
thus we have stimulated negativism and rebellion against authority 
and children’s cravings for distinction whether good or bad. 

While Gesell and Ilg (22) applaud the brilliant advances in 
pediatric supervision of infant feeding in recent years, and believe 
they constitute the most basic achievements of preventive medicine, 
they are of the opinion that the "nutritional hygiene of the infant 
has suffered from over-generalization. It is increasingly apparent 
that inlant feeding needs an individualizatiDn of approach, which 
can be attained only by a recognition of the underlying behavior 
characteristics of each individual infant.” 

2. Laisset Fake 

Some ten years ago the teacher-parent world was startled by the 
experiments of Davis (15) in letting newly weaned infants select 
their own diets. Her philosophy of lahsez fake was in direct con¬ 
trast to the older ideas of strict supervision. Nevertheless, Davis 
presented evidence to indicate that when children were offered various 
foods good for them, they were able to select for themselves an 
adequate diet over a long period of time. Though they often went 
on "jags” of eggs or other foods, they gained the food values they 
needed without suffering digestive upsets, and maintained good 
health and growth. Not only did the children select the foods they 
wanted from a large assorthient and determine the amounts, but 
they were allowed to eat in any fashion that pleased them—with 
fingers or spoons, or putting their mouths down to the dishes. How¬ 
ever, when in the judgment of the nurse, playing instead of eating 
began, the meal was considered over and the child was removed from 
the table. 

Since the Davis experiment, nursery schools have tried similar 
experiments, though not on so large a scale. In the symposium on 
eating, referred to above, Prevey- (31) describes a plan of self- 
service in the nursery school of the University of Minnesota. Seven 
children of three to four years of age had five to ten meals in a 
special dining room where the regular nursery school menu was 
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served, plus an extra cooked vegetable, raw vegetable, and dessert. 

“The foods offered, therefore, included two cooked vegetables, 
two raw vegetables, potato or substitute, meat or substitute, whole¬ 
wheat sandwiches, milk, and two desserts.” There were a few 
exceptions to this plan. The emphasis was placed on self-service 
without interference from the teacher rather than on the variety of 
foods presented, The conclusion was that the children tended to 
eat more of the vegetables, meat, and potatoes and also desserts 
than the]f did when they were in the regular dining room, but 
they served themselves only about half as much milk. The attitude 
of the children was reported as “most satisfactory." 

The results were suggestive rather than convincing, since the 
experiment was limited—too few children, too few trials. These 
children also had the benefit of training and habits formed under 
the former supervision, What children would do under this regime 
for the entire year might give a different picture, especially if they 
had had food difficulties at home before they came to school, 

3. Eating; Considered as a Learning Situation 

Involved in the theories of feeding held by the staff of the nursery 
school at Cornell, is that eating is not a peculiar field set apart from 
ordinary life, but is a part of it. Behavior patterns that adults wish 
children to have must be learned and this also applies to the taking 
of food. In fact, because the taking of food plays a large part in 
the early life of the child and constitutes an early experience in 
adjusting himself to this environment, it may be more important and 
far-reaching than many of his later learnings. Studies and observa¬ 
tions point out the striking relationship of eating habits to per¬ 
sonality development and frequently indicate that personality diffi¬ 
culties originated in early feeding situations. Blanton and Blanton 
(5) believe that feeding periods are just as important from the 
standpoint of a child's mental health as of physical health and that 
“the way in which he learns to accept his diet constitutes the estab¬ 
lishment of one of the patterns of behavior which will in later life 
apply to acts other than eating.” 

Aldrich (3) remarks that “the babies who have learned through 
satisfying experience to take their own responsibility for starting 
and stopping in the common functions of infancy, will be more adept 
in accepting the responsibility for learning when placed in the more 
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mature atmosphere of school. True progressive education begins 
with the nursing bottle and the potty, not with formal schooling.” 

In a study of the eating habits of two- and three-year-old children 
in relation to their personality development, Eliot (17) concludes: 
"Finickiness in eating should not be considered as an isolated problem 
in child development, or as purely nutritional. It should be thought 
of as a problem often associated with other problems which are also 
significant in personality development.” 

Brenneman (9), calling attention to the psychological aspects of 
nutrition, believes that "anorexia in children with all the tempera¬ 
mental and environmental forces that surround it, is easily one of 
the major factors, if not the greatest factor in the pathogenesis of the 
full-blown, psychiatric problem.” 

Gesell and Ilg (22) remark many times how closely bound together 
is the mental and physical welfare of the infant; 

The feeding behavior of the Infant is perhaps the most inclu- 
alve and the nvoat infonnative single indicator of his per¬ 
sonality. The whole feeding process moy well be the most 
revealing single "teat” of peraonalily which could be devised. 
Feeding is a dominant preoccupation in the infant’s psychic life 
and ia doubtless more charged with affect, volition, and con¬ 
scious control than it is in later years. It is intimately bound 
up with the parent-infant and family relationships. Temporary 
variations in conduct and fluctuations of mood are in a measure 
attributable to nutritional status. Feeding behavior also reflects 
permanent ccnstitutcona) characteristics even in the new-born. 

Discussing the fundamental needs of the child, Frank (20) points 
out: “Every group teaches the child to like the foods of its tradi¬ 
tional choice, which means developing an appetite for an incredible 
array of foodstuffs, or supposed foodstuffs, and abhorring other food¬ 
stuffs of equal or greater nutritive value.” 

Appetite, as pointed out by Carlson (II), is more than the hunger 
contractions,—"a more or less uncomfortable feeling of tension or 
pressure and pain referred to the region of the stomach.” In addi¬ 
tion, appetite involves the memory "of past experience with food, 
that is, the taste, smell, and appearance of food. In fact it appears 
to be essentially pleasant memory processes of these past experiences.” 
As Mursell (30) says, "It is not the hunger pang itself, but the 
hunger pang organized by learning into a complex whole of behavior, 
that leads to the selection and ingestion of appropriate food.” 
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Thus the importance of early experiences in feeding is emphasized. 
Mohr (29) attributes emotional factors in nutrition work to the 
first experiences of infants; 

The very earliest feeding experiences may be hectic and 
disturbed, due to anxiety on the mother^a part and perhaps to 
minor physical disturbances, The difBcuhies that arise on 
account of too late introduction of solid foods, delayed wean¬ 
ing, and similar irregularities in the feeding program are 
well known, A fact that the mother does not appreciate is that 
the child creates an emotional situation, or takes advantage 
of an emotional situation created for him, and uses it as a 
powerful weapon to obtain specific ends. 

Later effects of early learnings in eating are suggested by Mc- 
Graw (28), in her study of Johnny and Jimmy, AJthough Jimmy 
was the more vigorous infant and grew more rapidly at the beginning, 
Johnny at the end of the first year had outstripped him and con¬ 
tinued to grow faster. His habits of eating also proved superior, 
On her observations McGraw based her opinion that: 

During the many months when Jimmy was being spoon-fed 
he developed lazy eating habits from which he has not been 
completely cured. Johnny, in contrast, especially during the 
early stage of his feeding training when his motor coirdinations 
were poorly controlled, found it necessary to put forth a great 
deal of elfort In order to get enough food, As his motor 
coordinations became more efficient he could consume a greater 
amount of food by expending the same amount of energy 
to which he had already become accustomed. 


B. Learning at Noon-Meal in Cornell Nursery School 

1. Motor Skills 

Many of the motor skills concerned in eating have already been 
acquired by the time a child enters nursery school. The majority of 
children have learned to use a spoon, although there may be a few 
exceptions. Many are able to use a small broad-tined salad fork. 
Usually all can drink from a cup. Certain fibrous foods sometimes 
cause difficulty with chewing or swallowing. While the teacher 
usually notes these difficulties on the children's records, they have 
been included in this study only in a general way to interpret the 
progress of individual children. 
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The procedure of letting a child serve himself to a second dinner', 
and clearing the table at the end of the meal are very often new 
learnings. There may also be new sequences in serving and eating 
which differ from those the children have followed at home. 

2. Attitudes toward Eating 

A great deal of learning at the nursery school dinner has to do 
with developing a positive attitude toward food. Although the 
menus at nursery school are simple and include the most common 
foods considered healthful and acceptable to young children, there 
are almost certain to be a few foods which are new or disliked. 
The first time a new or disliked food appears, a very small amount 
is given. It may be only onc-half teaspoon, If this is eaten easily, 
the remainder of the usual serving is given. 

3. Social Skills 

Even though a child may come to nuneiy school with most of 
the needed motor skills and a liking and willingness to eat the 
foods which are offered, the whole affective environment of eating 
is differently charged. In a new place with new people, it is not 
always so easy to perform as he does at home. His relationships 
with the teacher and the other children at his table may be entirely 
new social experiences. 

C. The Plan of the Noon Meal 

The plan of the noon meal in the nursery school at Cornell aims 
to contribute to useful learnings. Since few homes and few nursery 
schools ate able to offer individual children or even adults a large 
selection of foods for any one meal, the plan of a self-selected diet 
on a large scale is not practical. On the other hand, instead of 
trying to make eating merely a routinized habit, in which the child 
sits down to the table and promptly eats whatever is put before 
him, the plan is to teach him to try at least small amounts of all 
foods on a menu and to serve himself to what he prefers and can 
eat promptly. 

Learning to try new foods, learning to gauge his own appetite 
and to serve himself accordingly without wasting food, will be 
learnings which he will need as an adult. 

During the years of this study, the dinner plan was for the teacher 
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to serve each child minimum amounts. This included only one 
tablespoon of meat or substitute, one tablespoon of potato or sub¬ 
stitute, one tablespoon of vegetable, one-half cup of milk, and one 
sandwich (equal to slice of bread). Unless there was some 
special reason, such as illness or a strong dislike, the child was ex¬ 
pected to take these amounts. 

Though these amounts look ridiculously small to an adult, they 
were purposely small enough to be eaten without strain, even though 
the child was not so hungry as usual. After these minimum amounts 
had been finished, the child helped himself to whatever he chose of 
the dinner foods and as much as he felt that he could eat. At times 
the teacher curtailed his serving, saying, ”You may get more soon!’ 
Sometimes when his servings were extremely generous and the 
teacher foresaw trouble in eating them all, she removed part of them 
to another dish, saying, '‘Eat what h on your plate first, then you 
may have this/^ or '7 thmk you took too much. Eat what is on your 
plate and then if you have room for this, you may have it.''* 

With second servings, another half-cup of milk was poured, usu¬ 
ally making a total of one cup for the meal. One-third cup of des¬ 
sert was given and each child had opportunity to help himself to 
second servings. Since the study was completed, however, the plan 
has been to allow each child to serve himself to the amount of dessert 
which he prefers for his first serving also. 

The purpose of this attention to learning, and this method of 
serving dinner is to give the child some of the benefits of each of the 
two extreme theories of child feeding. He learns to eat the small 
amounts that are given him, to try new foods, and to clean his plate. 
At the same time he profits from his own activity and experience in 
serving and selecting most of his meal himself. 

While “forced feeding,” as the term is usually understood, is not 
resorted to in this nhrsery school, neither are starvation methods used 
with feeding problerna. Unless there are unusual circumstances, 
pressure is used if necessary to help a child to eat at least the very 
minimum servings. Beyond these he is free to do as he likes. 




n. TECHNIQUES OF MEASUREMENT OF LEARNING 
AT NOON-MEALi 

A. Measures op Eating Behavior 

In order to study progress in learning to eat, it is first necessary 
to find some objective measures. Blatz (8), in a study of eating 
habits, used six criteria for eating: “application, motor-inhibition, 
choice of tools, techniques of eating, motor coordination, tidiness," 
These however, have to do more with the manner of eating than 
the actual accomplishment, and Blatz noted that the judgment of 
the observer was often influenced by his own attitude toward the 
meal, Other approaches were therefore sought. 

1. Time Taken for Meal 

An obvious measure of eating ability is the time taken by a child 
to eat his dinner. This indicates in a general way whether he is an 
efficient or desultory eater. It is also suggestive of the amount of 
skill he has in feeding himself and his general attitude and ability 
in the eating situation. Many writers have referred to the fact 
that slow eating is one of the problems of this age. Foster and 
Mattson (18) observe that the slow eaters are more of a problem 
than the fast and that “children who stay long at the table eat 
less in amount than those who finish in a shorter time." 

In analyzing child behavior at dinner In St. George’s School for 
Child Study, Brown (10) found that "dawdling” was the type of 
behavior which most frequently needed adult redirection during 
dinner. Blatz (6) shows by charts, in his discussion of the training 
in eating habits of the quintuplets, that from the second to the 
third year, inattention to eating increased in all five of the sisters, 

Borgeson (7) writes that “from the standpoint of demands upon 
the teacher’s time, ingenuitj', and attention, dawdling and food aver¬ 
sion were the significant problems that occurred." 

Daniels (13), in a study of anorexia in children, used the time 
consumed in eating as a measure of her subjects* appetites, and found 
that she was able to shorten the eating lime in half for some of her 
children by reducing the amount of cereal foods they consumed, and 
substituting other types. 

^he authors wish to acknowledge the help of Dr. T. L. Bayne, Assistant 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University, in developing and using 
these measures, 
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Therefore it seemed fair to consider the time which a child takes 
to eat a meal as one criterion of his ability in the eating situation. 
One would certainly expect the child who satisfies his appetite in 
30 minutes to be the superior cater (other factors such as age and size 
of child, amounts of food eaten, etc., being comparable) to the child 
who requires an hour and a half. The time required for eating was 
therefore adopted as one relatively accurate and objective measure¬ 
ment of progress in learning to cat. 

An outstanding difficulty should be noted, however. The mere 
statement of time does not indicate how independent the child was 
in the meal, and whether he took his own time or was helped along 
and hastened by the teacher. Whenever possible, the teacher made 
note of such circumstances. With three or four children at a table 
limiting the teacher-attention that could be given to any one, it was 
believed that the dinner times over the course of a number of months 
would fairly represent the children's abilities. Promptness, of course, 
has its limits, but preschool children rarely approach the undesirable 
limit of eating too fast. 

2, Amount of Food Eaten 

The amount of food eaten at the meal is another factor which 
can be objectively measured. This would indicate whether a child 
had learned to eat amounts which seem suitable for his needs, and 
something of his feeding skill and his attitude towards the foods 
offered in the nursery school menus. Next to "dawdling" in Brown’s 
analysis of food difficulties of nursery school children came "food 
refusals," Fenton (19) remarks that "an active runabout baby is 
not likely to overeat; he is in more danger of not eating enough, 
because his eager interest in all sorts of activity makes him inclined 
to want to run away from the table as soon as the edge is taken off 
his hunger." 

Wetzel (44) in his studies "0« the Motion of Growth” presents 
curves which indicate that the absolute velocity of growth decreases 
sharply after birth, reaching its lowest level at about three years, and 
then gradually increases through puberty. At the same time that 
the speed of growth is at a low point, heat production is lessened and 
the total calories consumed by a child, two years to four years of age, 
have a tendency to be lower than they were as an infant. If his 
studies are representative of all children, the lessening of appetite at 
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this age is a normal occurrence, even though parents find it dis-. 
concerting to have food refused when they had been accustomed to 
spooning into eager mouths big bowls of cereal. Blatz (6), in his 
studies of the quintuplets, notes that “at the end of their second year, 
the children’s refusals seemed to increase in frequency.’’ The amount 
of food consumed, therefore appeared to be a significant measure of 
eating ability which would be useful in this study. 

Since weighing amounts, accurate measuring or computing of 
calories were tasks too complicated for a limited nutrition staff, the 
simple plan was adopted of estimating the meal in arbitrary units. 
One tablespoon of solid food, either of meat, potato, vegetable, or 
dessert was considered as one unit; 1/3 cup of milk was considered 
one unit; and one sandwich, equivalent to ^ slice of bread, was 
considered one unit. Thus adding these units together gave a rough 
indication of how large a meal was eaten. For instance, in Table A 
is a typical dinner of a nursery school child, as estimated by the 
teacher at the table; 


TABLE A 


Menu 

First serving 

Second serving 

Units 

Meat loaf 

1 tablespoon 

3 tablespoons 

4 

Buttered cabbage 

1 tablespoon 

Yt tablespoon 


Mashed potato 

1 tablespoon 

3 tablespoons 

4 

Rye crisp 

1 piece 

7 pieces 

8 

Milk 

Vi cop 

Vi cup 

3 

Cranberry apple¬ 
sauce 

5 tablespoons 


5 



Total units 

2SY 


From time to time the various teachers at the tables checked them' 
selves and each other in their estimates of food, against actual meas¬ 
ures. In this way they tended to keep their estimates approximately 
equivalent. 

These units of food could be interpreted in different ways. They 
describe the bulk or volume of food eaten; they represent rather com¬ 
parable difficulty, assuming that a child will find one tablespoon of 
solid food to be about as easy to consume as one small sandwich or 
a third of a cup of milk. Finally they give a basis on which to estimate 
calories of a meal, allowing about 20 calories per unit. Obviously 
a tablespoon of string beans and a tablespoon of ice cream are not 
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equal calorically, yet when all the foods of the meal were put to¬ 
gether and the number of units multiplied by 20, the result gave 
a fair indication of the calories consumed. 

To determine how close this correspondence was, 20 meals of nur¬ 
sery school children which had been recorded in tablespoons of food, 
cups of milk, slices of bread, were estimated for their caloric value on 
two plans. With the first plan, the nutritionist in the nursery school 
and the teacher of nutrition for presichool children each made an 
estimate of the number of calories in each meal, using standard 
tables of calory values. These two persons agreed to an extent repre¬ 
sented by a correlation coefficient of ,88. 

In the second plan, the calories were computed by multiplying 
the number of units per meal by 20 and these were compared with 
the estimates of the nutritionist in the nursery school. This gave a 
correlation coefficient of .87. 

In other words, an estimate of calories by another person from 
standard tables, and a reckoning by multiplying the number of units 
by 20 agreed about equally well with the nutritionist’s figures. 
The food units, therefore, were believed to be a useful approximate 
measure of the food consumed by a child at dinner. 

3. Efficiency Score 

Since the time taken to eat a meal and the amount of food were 
independent measures of eating, it seemed desirable to make a score 
which would represent the relationship between the two measures— 
an "efficiency" score as it were. This plan was adopted: One hun¬ 
dred was chosen as an arbitrary number; from this constant the 
time in minutes was subtracted, and to the result the number of units 
eaten was added, For example, if a child ate a dinner of 25 units in 
25 minutes, he would then have an efficiency score of 100; 

100 

— 25 minutes 
75 

+ 25 units 
too score of efficiency 

But suppose he ate 25 units in 50 minutes: 

100 

— 50 minutes 
50 

+ 25 units 


75 score of efficiency 
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TABLE B 


Time 

Amount 

Simple ratio Ratio score 

Efficiency score 

20 

40 

30 

30 

20 

20 

20 

40 

1/1 m 

2/4 SO 

2/3 66 

4/3 133 

100 

80 

90 

no 

Percentage 

TABLE 1 

Distridution of Units op Food Eaten at Nursery School 
Dinner by All Children, 1932-33 and 1933-34 


Low intervals 
Units 

0-6 7-13 

Average intervals* 
Units 

14-20 21-27 28-34 

High intervals 
Units 

3S-41 42+ 

Year 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1 1 

27 48 21 

23 36 30 

3 — 

7 1 

•In the present study the average interval was considered as 21-27 units. 

TABLE 2 

Pbrcentaob Distridution of Time Spent at Nursery School Dinners or 
All Children, 1932-33 and 1933-34 


Low intervals 
Minutes 
10-19 20-29 

Average intervals* 
Minutes 

30-39 40-49 50-59 

High intervals 
Minutes 
60-69 70+ 

Year 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

— 3 

— 6 

20 31 25 

28 29 24 

11 9 

9 3 


*In the present study the average interval was considered aa 40-49 
minutes. 


TABLE 3 

Percentage Distridution of IJfficiency Scores at Nursery School Dinners 
OF All Children, 1932-33 and 1933-34 



Low intervals 
40-49 50-59 

Average intervals* 
60-69 70-79 80-89 

High intervals 
90-99 100+ 

Year 

Percentage 


Percentage 

Percentage 

1932-33 

6 7 

IS 

28 28 

13 

3 

1933-34 

— 8 

17 

21 24 

22 

9 


•In the present study the average interval was considered aa 70-79. 
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The reader may ask why this pUn was preferred to a simple ratio 
between time and amount. Such a ratio (the amount eaten, divided 
by the time to eat it) was considered and it was decided that it gave 
exaggerated variations; a few minutes’ di^erence in time caused a 
wide spread in the scores and seemed to magnify a difficulty. The 
comparison of the two methods may illustrate the point (Table B). 

B. Methods of Using These Measures 

These three measures of time spent in eating, amount eaten, and 
efficiency of eating made possible olsjective studies of the learning 
of children at dinner. Individual differences could be observed and 
a child’s performance compared with that of the group, or with 
his own earlier behavior. Daily study could be made of his progress 
and his variations in efficiency caused either by changes in amounts 
of food or promptness of eating. Also, learning curves could be 
made of these measures. 

The measures also offered a way to study the effects of menus on 
the eating behavior of children and a way of observing relationships 
between a child’s eating ability and other aspects of his development. 

A background which makes possible the comparison of individual 
children with the performance of the group consists of preliminary 
studies using these measures, made by MacLeod (25) in 1933 and 
Tilden (40) in 1934. In the symposium on nursery school feeding 
(35) referred to earlier, the staff of the nursery school at Cornell 
summaiized these studies. Percentage distributions of each of the 
three measures of eating behavior are shown spread over seven inter¬ 
vals. These may be seen in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 



III. LEARNING BY TWENTY CHILDREN; TEN “GOOD” 
EATERS AND TEN “POOR” EATERS 

This study was made of two selected groups of children repre¬ 
senting the most efficient and the least efficient eating behavior at the 
noon-meal. The study utilized the data available in the records 
of the nursery school children. 

A. Selection of Childuen 

Twenty children were selected from the enrollment of three differ¬ 
ent years, 1933-36, according to their performance at dinner during 
the first month they were in nursery school. One group of 10 was 
chosen from the children who made the highest median efficiency 
scores the first month of school. These children also showed aver¬ 
age or better than average scores in time and amount according 
to the distributions of the two groups in Tables 1 and 2. These 
comprised the “good” caters. 

The second group of 10 was chosen from the children showing 
the lowest median efficiencies the first month of school. These 
children had scores which were average or lower than average in 
time and amount of food eaten, according to the distributions of the 
two groups in Tables 1 and 2. There were about as many details 
of superiority among the “good” eatere as inferiority among the 
“poor” eaters. 

Table 4 indicates the children who were selected and their median 
scores for the first month in the three measures of eating behavior. 
Their highest and lowest scores in each of these measures during 
the month have also been included as well as the spread between 
these highest and lowest scores. From this table, it may be seen 
that all of the “poor” eaters had median efficiency scores of 72 or 
less, while all of the “gxwd” eaters rated 82 or above. When the 
median times required for eating were compared, the two groups 
differed also. Fifty per cent of the “good” eaters tended to finish 
in 37 minutes or less, while eight of the ten “poor” eaters re¬ 
quired 52 minutes or longer. In amounts there were also distin¬ 
guishing differences between the groups. Fifty per cent of the 
“poor” eaters ate 20 units and less, while all of the “good” eaters 
had medians above this amount. The two groups of children differed 
in tendencies as indicated by these median measures of time, amount, 
and efficiency. 
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When the variations in these measures, the spreads between the 
highest and lowest scores during the first month of nursery school 
were averaged for each group, in each measure there was a smaller 
average spread for the "good” eaters than the “poor" eaters. This 
indicates more variability in the eating behavior of the "poor” eaters 
during this first month of school. 

The terms "good” and “poor” are meant to have no moral impli¬ 
cations, but only to describe the ability in eating which was shown 
during the first month of nursery school. The “poor” eaters by no 
means presented extreme problems nor could they be called cases 
of anorexia. They represented the children who had relatively more 
difficulty at mealtime. Over the course of a year, a few of the 
"poor” eaters did as well in some of the measures as a few of the 
"good” ones. Often a "poor” eater ate very well for him and for 
his own development. 

The chronological ages of the children selected for the study 
ranged from 23 months to 36 months and were distributed according 
to Table 5 which indicates no significant difference between the two 


TABLE 5 

CHRDtfOLOGICAL ACE OF CHIUDREH FIRST MOMTH OF SCHOOL 


Age in Number of children 

months “Good” eaters “Poor" eaters 



groups in this respect, The mean age of the "good” eaters was 30.1 
months and 30.2 months for the other group. 

There were 12 boys and 8 girls studied. Among the "good” eaters 
the sexes were equal, but ic the group of “poor” eaters, there were 
seven boys and three girls. 


B. Problems to be Studied 

Some of the questions to be answered for this group of children 
were; 


Are these two groups which were selected on the basis of 
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their eating performance the first month of nursery school, 
still distinguishable as groups when considered in the light of 
their total year's eating behavior? 

What changes occur in the measures of time, amount, and 
efficiency during the year which can be interpreted as evi¬ 
dences of learning) iind are there differences in the learning 
of the two groups as shown by these measures? 

Do children show progress in learning to eat particular 
meal* whcti they are repeated at several weeks' intervals? 

Do "good" and “poof" caters show differences in these learn¬ 
ings? How important ia the menu in determining children’s 
performance at dinner? 

Is the time taken by a child to eat related to the amount 
of food he eata? Do “good" and "paQr” eaters Vary in this 
respect? 

What progress do children show in learning to eat new and 
disliked foods? 

What are some of the developmental factors which may hove 
cortditloned the learning of these "good" and "poor" eaters? 

How do they vary in respect to: ( 4 ) former experiences with 
food; especially the food dislikes and the foods which are new 
when appearing in nursery school meals; {b) age; (c) intel¬ 
ligence or mental development; (d) physical development; 

(e) history of breast feeding; (/) growth during the school 
year; (^) health during the school year? 

C. Comparison op Two Groups 

1. Performance during Year: Percentage Distributidns of Measures 

Using the techniques df measurement described earlier, the meals 
of these 20 children, at nursery school throughout the year were 
scored for the time taken at dinner, the number of units eaten, and 
the relation between these two measures, or efficiency. There were 
924 meals for the “good" eaters, 899 for the “poor," making a total 
of 1823 meals. Figure 1 describes the performance of the two 
groups during the year. It presents distributions of the three meas¬ 
ures of eating performance, means and standard deviations. There 
was a significant difference between the two groups in all of the 
measures, showing that the groups were different during the course 
of the year as well as during the first month of school. 

a. Time taken for meal. In time, the “good" eaters ate in an 
average of 40 minutes with a standard deviation of 9,6 minutes, 
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while the average time of the “poor” eaters was 51 minutes with a 
standard deviation of 10.3. It is interesting to compare these re¬ 
sults with those obtained by other observers. 

In Borgeson's (7) study, the highest average time spent at dinner 
for any one child was 41 minutes (age of child 2 years, 11 months) 
and the lowest average was 15 minutes (age of child 4 years, 3 
months). This may be compared to Table 7 which gives the dis¬ 
tribution of the individual children’s averages. The average age of 
the Cornell children will be remembered as close to 2 years, 6 months. 

The average time taken by Thurston’s (39) children was slightly 
over 29 minutes, with a standard deviation of 7,93 for the younger 
group and 8.57 for the older group. The ages of these children 
ranged from 1 year 7 months to 3 years and 10 months. 

Dunshee (16), in a study of the factors affecting the amount and 
kind of food eaten by nursery school children, separated out the 10 
children who ate the most and the 10 children who ate the least. 
The 10 children who ate the most (mean age was 47 months) 
averaged 29 minutes at the table, and those who ate the least (mean 
age was 32.6 months) averaged 41 minutes for the meals. 

One wonders why the children in the Cornell nursery school spent 
so much longer at the table than the children studied by other 
workers. Undoubtedly the method of service used at Cornell (serv¬ 
ing the plates at the table, letting the children help themselves to 
second servings, clearing off the tables) required extra time. Per¬ 
haps more independence was also allowed without teacher inter¬ 
ference or emphasis on speed of eating. More food was also eaten. 

b. Avioniit of food eaten. In amounts, the mean of the "good” 
eaters was 28.5 units with a standard deviation of 5.9 units. The 
average of the "poor" eaters was 24 units with a standard deviation 
of 6.2. 

Converted into calories, these units would represent about 560 
calories for the "good” eaters and 480 calories for the "poor" ones. 
These figures are substantially above those of Dunshec’s, whose 10 
children who ate the most average 494 calories against the 10 who 
ate the least who average 414 calories. The amounts of food eaten 
by the children in Borgeson’s and Thurston’s studies was not 
mentioned. 

c. Efficiency score. In efficiency, the mean of the "good" caters 
was 89 with a standard deviation of 10, while the mean of the "poor" 
ones was 74, with a standard deviation of 11,5. 
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Converting Dunshce’s estimates of calories into units and figuring 
efficiency scores from her means, it would give her children who ate 
the most an efficiency of 96 and the children who ate the least an 
efficiency score of 80. 

It is interesting to note that the “good” eaters tended to have 
somewhat normal distribution curves for time and amounts, while 
the curves for the "poor” eaters were skewed in both of these meas¬ 
ures. The spread was toward larger quantities and reduced time, 
which might indicate that the “poor” eaters were being directed by 
the teachers toward eating more promptly and larger amounts than 
they would naturally take. 

d. Vafiability \n eating behavior. Earlier, it was pointed out 
that during the first month of the school the “poor” eaters showed 
wider ranges between their best and worst scores, indicating that 
they were more variable in performance than the “good” eaters. 
Likewise, during the course of the entire year, the “poor” eaters 
showed mote variability as a group through higher standard devia¬ 
tions in all of the measures. Also, when the means and the standard 
deviations of individual children were computed, there was the same 
indication of more variability in the performance of the “poor” 
eaters. This is shown in Table 6. 

As a rule, the first month proved to be indicative of what the 
child's eating ability would be during the course of the year. In 
Table 7, the distributions in the three measures of eating be¬ 
havior show that not only were the two groups differentiated the 
first month of nursery school, but also during the course of the 
year. Nevertheless there was some overlapping between the two 
groups as illustrated by the following. Before the year was over 
one child, who was included in the "poor” group (Jonathan), was 
considered by the teacher as comparable with the “good” eaters, 
and in fact gave records which were as good as some of them. Two 
of the “good” eaters (Virginia and Barbara), on the other hand 
were later classed by the teacher with the “poor” eaters, and they 
did lapse into lower efficiencies at times. Virginia tended to eat 
small quantities but her promptness usually kept her efficiency well 
up. Barbara was unusually variable, sometimes doing very well at 
dinner, other times very poorly. 

In Table 7, the distribution of the children according to their 
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average scores for the total year is given, and shows the overlapping 
between the groups in each of the three measures, 

2. Learninp during Year 

While measures of central tendency and variability do describe 
and differentiate the performance at dinner of the two groups and 
the relative eating ability of individual members of each group, they 
do not show the learnings—that is the change in these abilities during 
the course of the year. 

In order to see the changes as they occurred from day to day, 
week to week, and month to month, the three measures were re¬ 
corded on graphs, chronologically from the first day of school 
through to the end of the year. However, the extreme variations 
from day to day made it difficult to see gains or losses in this manner. 
Figure 2, of Jackie's scores in eating behavior at nursery school, 
shows these fluctuations and the difficulty of interpreting the course 
of his development in this way. Such variations as these, however, 
are typical of children's growth and progress in all aspects, and are 
interesting in themselves. Many writers have observed such rhythms. 
McGraw (28) writes: ' 

D«velopment vrorka bock and forth, yet steadily forward; 
here and there it strikes rapids, in other spots it pauses or 
regresses. The sppesrance of a new move/nent or aspect 
of a pattern facilitates or inhibits the growth of a previously 
developing moverment aiid also determines the emengence 
and organization of a succeeding one. It is the gradual 
twining and interweaving of movements and phases of de¬ 
veloping patterns which make it difficult to allocate the 
rhythms and spurts of growth. 

Gesell and Ilg (22) also note the rhythms in the development of 
young children: 

Such progressive fiuctuations, culminating in a more stable 
response, are characteristic of all behavior development. In¬ 
cluding feeding behavior, The fluctuations, instead of being 
regarded as undesirable or as fortuitous irregularities, should 
be interpreted as effortful attempts on the part of the or¬ 
ganism to accomplish increasingly mature adjustments. From 
this point of view, fluctuations have a positive function in the 
economy of growth and learning. . . , 

It will be seen from these charts that the slight ups and 
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downs of food intake are almost rhythmic in character, sug¬ 
gesting again a push and check mechanism which under 
favorable conditions insures a steady increase of body weight. 

In allowing her three infants to make their choice of formulas, 
Davis (14) remarks: 

The most striking feature of their performance, however, is 
the wide variation in the quantities taken at a feeding. The 
maximum quantity taken at single feedings in every month 
seems large, especially in the htsl three months. ■ . . But with 
the minimum feedings relatively small—on some occasions 
little more than a taste,—the averages are not out of line with 
current practice. This pattern of eating behavior, i.e,, occa¬ 
sional "stuEng" and meals of widely varying quantities is, 
of course, (he natural one not only of mammalian young in 
general but also of the breast-fed baby. Furthermore, it U 
not merely an infantile pattern but one that continues to a 
greater or less degree throughout life. 

Not only was occasional “sttiffing*’ followed by meals of widely 
varying amounts evident for the children in both groups studied 
here, but the length of the meal also fluctuated from day to day, thus 
giving widely different efficiencies. 

a. Learning! curves. Larger lime units were used as the basis 
for learning curves, Figures 3, 4, and 5. The meals for each child 
were arranged chronologically and then counted into groups of 25. 
The middle average intervals in time, amount, and efficiency in the 
two earlier studies as shown in Tables 1, 2, and 3 were used as basal 
figures. Out of a group of 25 meals, each meal that was better 
than the average in time, i.e., of 39 minutes or less, was charted on a 
time scale. Each meal that was better than the average in amounts, 
i.e., of 28 units or above, was charted on an amount scale. Likewise 
each meal with efficiency better than average, i.e., 80 or above, was 
charted on an efficiency scale.® 

Thus, by comparing the number of meals which rated better than 
average in these measures, in each group of 25 during the year, it 

‘Since the charts were planned to indicate progress throughout the year 
they were modified for four "poor” eaters who had amounts which were 
unusually low or time unusually high. For Jimmy, Margaret, and Barton, 
average amounts of food (31 units and above} were included on their 
charts. For Eliot, average times (49 minutes or leas) were included on 
his chart. These exceptions are noted an the charts themselves. 
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“Goop" Eaters to Eat Dinner at Nursery School 

was possible to follow the changes in eating behavior, for each of 
the children. 

Perioids of 25 meals were equivalent in the number of eating 
experiences at nursery school, but absences varied the continuity 
and the chronological time covered by some of the periods. Absences 
and duration of attendance also varied the number of periods which 
individual children experienced during the year. While some had 
as many as five periods, representing 125 meals during the year, 
others experienced as few as 50 meals or two periods. Figures 3 and 
4 are graphs which represent the learning of the 10 “good" eaters 
and the 10 "poor" eaters in terms of the three measures. Figure 5 
indicates the trends of each of the groups comparing the averages of 
the "poor" eaters and the averages of the "good" eaters in each of 
the periods. 

From the charts it may be observed that improvement was not 
steady or uniform in either group, although all of the children 
showed improvement by the end of the year in at least one of the 
measures, and some children improved in all three. 

Although the "good" eaters tended to keep their efficiency at 
higher levels than the "poor" group, they were somewhat variable 
within the group during the year In all of the measures. The loss 
in efficiency of some of the "good" eaters suggests that since they 
were already skilled in eating when they came to school and were 
near their limit of improvement, the dinner experience brought them 
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Other learnings, such as social ones which may have interfered with 
eating performance. 

A most interesting tendency was evident in the majority of both 
groups of children. Improvement in amounts of food eaten and 
time taken to eat usually did not occur simultaneously. The first 
periods of Donnie and Jimmy, the second period of Barton, the 
last period of Virginia are all good examples of this. Very often 
the amounts of food increased with a marked sacrifice in the time 
scores, sometimes quite out of proportion to the improvement in 
quantities. It seems as though the children tended toward a kind 
of equilibrium which was disturbed when increases in intake were 
above their customary levels. When this disturbance of equilibrium 
occurred, that is, increasing amounts of food causing a dispropor¬ 
tionate increase in the length of meal time, the following questions 
were pertinent: 

Did a child realty need and went this extra quantity? 

Was he able to eat it independently and digest it easily? 

Was there so much social stimulation or distraction at the 
men], (hat he was unable to consume the quantity he desired 
in a fair amount of time? 

The composite graphs in Figure 5, made of the averages of the 
"poor" caters, and averages of the "good" eaters in each of the 
periods, illustrate even more clearly the trends of the two groups 
in learning to eat dinner at nursery school. It shows that the "poor" 
eaters increased fairly consistently in efficiency and in the amounts 
eaten, while with the increase in amounts during the first period 
of 25 meals, there was a marked loss in time. In the third period, 
the equilibrium between amount and time was somewhat regained 
on a slightly higher level. But in the fourth period, with another 
gain in amounts, time again suffered a loss. 

The composite chart for the "good" eaters shows that they held 
their efficiency throughout three periods with only a slight drop 
in the last one and were no doubt near their limit of improvement. 
Measures of time and amount showed parallel changes through the 
first three periods, but in the fourth period when the number of 
meals with above average amounts increased, the time curve showed 
quite a sharp loss in number of superior meals—the same effect as 
seen in the last period of the "poor" eaters. This gives further 
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indication that an increase in food tends temporarily to disturb the 
equilibrium and disproportionately adds to the time of eating. 

b. Changes, first to last month. Another method of seeing im¬ 
provement in eating ability was to compare the median scores which 
the children made the first month of nursery school with those of 
the last month of the school year. Table 8 is a summary of the 


TABLE i 

DlSTRinUTtON OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO ImprqVEMKNT BETWEEN FiRST AND 
Last Month's Measures of Eatinc Behavior 



On median scores On variability (spread) 

Number of children 

”Good''eaters “Poor" eaters “Good" eaters “Poor” eaters 

ESicieiicy 

Improved 

6 

9 

4 

t 

Same 


— 

— 


Lost 

4 

1 

6 

4 

Time 

Improved 

5 

7 

4 

6 

Same 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Lost 

4 

- 

6 

4 

Jrnaunt 

Improved 

6 

9 

- 

1 

Same 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Lost 

i 

- 

9 

7 


results. This shows that the majority of children in both groups 
did improve in all the measures during the course of the year. 
However, the greatest improvement in each measure of time, amount, 
and efficiency was shown by the “poor” caters, and likewise the least 
loss in these measuresii In other words, learning was greater for 
the children who had most need to learn. 

The change in “spread,” that is the differences between the chil¬ 
dren’s least and greatest scores, from the first to the last month of 
school is also interesting. The tendency for the “poor” eaters was 
to have less difference between their least and greatest scores in 
efficiency and time, the last month of school in comparison with the 
first. In amounts, however, seven of the 10 “poor” eaters increased 
their spreads, indicating more variability in this respect. Thus they 
were becoming more consistent in their eating performance in respect 
to time and efficiency while fluctuating in the amount eaten accord¬ 
ing to the appetite of the day. 
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On the other hand, the “good” eaters tended in all three of the 
measures to be more variable the last month of school than they 
were the first, though the improvement in median scores indicates 
that the level of performance was usually superior. 

It appears, therefore that while the “poor” eaters showed more 
progress, all the children were learning since they improved in food 
intake, promptness, and eating efficiency over the year. 

c. Relation betioeen time and amount. From the learning curves 
there was a tendency evident for children to require longer meal 
times when increasing their amounts of food above their customary 
levels. The question was therefore presented: is there a correlation 
between the amounts eaten and the time taken to eat? Some writers 
have observed that the more “dawdling” at meal time, very often the 
less food is eaten. Dunshee (16) concluded from her study of 37 
children that the children who stay at the table the longest time on 
the average tend to eat less food. These children who took a long 
time and ate small amounts of food would he comparable to this 
group of “poor” eaters who had been selected because they had the 
same type of eating behavior. The question asktd here is whether 
an individual child tends to eat less the longer he stays at the tabic. 
This relationship would indicate the wrong type of learning, and it 
would he worth knowing whether one group shows more of this 
type of behavior than the other. 

In the studies of both MacLeod (26) and Tilden (40), rank 
correlations were run each month between times and amounts for 
each child. Sometimes there was a low positive correlation, and 
very often during the winter months some of the children with 
eating difficulties gave a negative correlation between these two 
measures. For instance Barton, one of the “poor” eaters in the 
present study, exhibited the following rank correlations between 
time and amounts, according to the figures of Tilden (Table G)- 
A few Pearsonian correlations between time and amount were 

TABLE C 

Nov, Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 

Rank correla¬ 
tion between 
time and 
amount 

of food .09 .03 .42 —.48 —.22 —.41 .26 
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determined for individual children during the course of the entire 
year, and were found to be very low and without significance. 

The scattergrams in Figure 6 for all of the meals during the 
entire year for each of the children, show little correlation as a rule 
between the two measures and indicate that each measure often moves 
independently of the other. The lines drawn across each chart 
show the mean in time and amount for that child. The upper left- 
hand quadrants Indicate how long a time some children spend eating 
small quantities. This would represent undesirable learning. The 
lower right-hand quadrants, on the other hand, indicate the meals 
of large amounts which were eaten relatively promptly. 

For most of these children, the time taken to eat a meal often 
did not indicate how big a meal was eaten; and likewise the size of 
the meal usually was not a criterion of the time taken to eat it. 
However, It would appear from the scattergrams that there were 
more of the “good” eaters such as Barby Jean, Judy, Arthur, and 
Andy who tended to perform consistently at dinner, that is to take a 
short time to eat a small meal and a long time to eat a big meal. 
Also in the group of "good” caters there was less of the undesirable 
learning shown of small intakes requiring long times. 

d. Successive performances on same food combinnitons. Another 
problem was to discover the importance of the menu in the learning 
by children (o eat dinner at nursery school and whether it was more 
eifective with one group than another. The kind of menu, Borge- 
son (7) felt, wag the outstanding factor in determining the child's 
performance at dinner, and was also the cause of eating problems. 
Fluctuations in talking, she observed, seemed to be due more to the 
type of menu served than to any other factor. "Difficult foods caused 
certain children to become at times distracting and exceedingly 
talkative.” 

Some of the questions to answer were: Do certain food combina¬ 
tions always bring good performance and other combinations poor 
performance? Does a child respond to a food combination when 
it is repeated in a way that is superior to the first time he experi¬ 
enced it? 

Since definite menus were repeated in each of three years, it seemed 
possible to obtain rather definite answers to these questions for these 
children. In 1933-34, 12 different menus were repeated throughout 
the year, eight to nine times. In 1934-35, 20 menus were repeated 
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about five times each during the year. While in 1935-36, 25 menus 
were repeated five to six times throughout the year. The series of 
menus were not the same for the different years. 

If food likes and dislikes are the chief determiners of eating be¬ 
havior, one would expect that when identical menus were repeated, 
individual children would repeat their behavior in response. How¬ 
ever, an analysis of the table records, too detailed for inclusion here, 
showed that a child often varied greatly in all three measures for 
an identical meal served at intervals of three, four, and five weeks. 
Either in time taken to eat a meal, or the amount eaten, there was 
at times almost as much variation between two successive occurrences 
of a menu as during the whole year for the whole series of menus. 
John was an example of this in the menu of baked heart, spinach, 
mashed potato, comb read, and fruit cup. His time for this meal 
ranged from 27 to 71 minutes and the amounts eaten from 13 to 30 
units, while the range for the year in time was 27 to 82 minutes 
and in amounts was 10 to 42 units. Another meal of goldenrod 
eggs, green beans, baked potato, toast, and diced bananas in orange 
juice, varied in amounts from 13 to 41 units, again almost tlie 
extremes shown during the year. A variable response to identical 
meals served at different times was shown by all the children. 

However, when the measures for each menu were averaged, they 
indicated that some of the menus did make a difference in the 
children’s performance. When a child’s average performance on a 
given meal was outside or near tlic limits of his standard deviations 
in time, amount, or efficiency, it seemed fair to infer that that menu 
was exceptional for him. Either he ate it unusually promptly, in 
larger amounts, or with high efficiency, or with just the opposite 
of these types of behavior. Such meals, in contrast to the majority 
of menus, were outstanding in predictability for an individual; 
usually he showed either superior or inferior performance when 
they were served. Obviously, liked or disliked food in these meals 
was conditioning the performance of the children. 

Hot only did several menus bring distinctly superior or inferior 
reactions from an individual child, when his times, amounts, and 
efficiencies were averaged, but a few menus each year obtained out¬ 
standing responses from several children. Some menus gave several 
children particular difficulty, while with others several children 
did exceptionally well. In addition, there were a few menus each 
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year which showed ambiguous responses, a few children doing very 
well with them and a few whose average performance -was very 
poor. 

Perhaps there would have been a more definite response to all of 
the menus had they not been based on previous experience with 
feeding preschool children. Efforts were made by the nutritionist to 
plan food combinations which would be attractive and to have the 
food prepared so as to facilitate eating. 

The other question was whether a child would show learning in 
eating a combination of foods when they were served to him at 
definite intervals. If learning to eat is like other learnings, one 
might expect that each time a specific meal was served, the children 
would do increasingly better—more food eaten in relatively less time, 
therefore more efficiently. Each child’s records were examined on 
the individual menus to see whether he showed improvement in 
any of the measures with each successive time that he experienced 
a meal. Table 9 indicates the changes in the different measures with 
successive appearances of identical meals. 


TABLE 9 

Progress in Learning to Eat Combinations op Food 


Change in 
behavior 

“Good 

Time 

;M “poor" 

Amount 

-Good” “Poor 

Efficiency 

’* “Good” "Poor" 

Improved 

Per cent of meals 
From firs! to second times menus 
4S 48 62 

were 

61 

served 

54 

51 

Same 

8 

4 

6 

7 

5 

4 

Lost 

47 

48 

32 

32 

41 

44 

Total 

100 

lOO 

100 

lOO 

iOO 

100 

Improved 

From second io third time menus wre served 

46 50 46 54 49 

58 

Same 

7 

4 

6 

8 

2 

4 

Lost 

47 

46 

48 

38 

49 

38 

Total 

100 

too 

100 

loo 

100 

100 

Imp roved 

From third to fourth time menus 
63 44 43 

were 

51 

served 

60 

56 

Same 

6 

3 

5 

5 

4 

2 

Lost 

31 

53 

53 

44 

36 

42 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Improved 

From 

50 

first so Inst 
58 

time menus were 
54 60 

served 

SO 

66 

Same 

5 

3 

6 

9 

4 

4 

Lost 

45 

39 

40 

31 

46 

30 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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From the first to the second time that a menu was served, the 
trend of the children was to show improvement in amounts of food 
eaten and in efficiency, with more improvement being shown by the 
"poor” eaters in these measures. Both groups, on the other hand, 
showed about as much loss as gain in promptness. 

From the second to third times the menus were served, the “good” 
eaters regressed and improved about equally, but the "poor” eaters 
were still improving in amounts and efficiency and time of eating 
as well. 

From the third to fourth times the menus appeared, the "poor” 
eaters were still progressing in amounts and efficiency, but showed a 
slight loss in time, At the same lime, the "good” eaters were 
progressing in time and efficiency, but showing a slight loss in 
amounts. 

When the first times the meals were served are compared with 
the last times, the trends of the two groups are more clearly shown. 
Progress in all of the measures was shown by both groups, slight 
for the "good” eaters, marked for the "poor.” In both groups 
more progress was shown in increasing amounts than in increasing 
promptness. And the relationship between amounts eaten and time 
of eating—in other words efficiency of eating, showed the most 
improvement by the "poor” eaters, thus adding further evidence 
to the fact that more learning was shown by the group which had 
most need to learn. 

In summary, it may be said that sometimes the combination of 
foods offered a child was the critical factor in determining his eating 
performance. However, more often than not, the menu seemed to 
play little part In determining what the eating response would be. 
Apparently other factors were also contributing to vary his eating 
behavior. Some of the types of behavior related to nutrition and 
health, such as sleep, elimination, growth, have been studied at 
Cornell (27) and other studies arc in progress. 

When the effects of practice on definite food combinations were 
observed, it was apparent that both groups showed Improvement 
with repetitions of the same meals. The "poor” caters, however, 
showed more improvement in all of the measures. In both groups, 
amounts tended to improve first and most, and later time or prompt¬ 
ness of eating. The improvement in either of these measures, of 
course, brought accompanying improvement in eating efficiency. 
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e . Successive performances on same foods. Not only was it pos¬ 
sible to study the various children in their learning to eat certain 
meals, but it was also possible to study their learning to cat indi¬ 
vidual foods which they disliked. On the table records, the teacher 
included not only the amounts of food served, the second servings 
which the children gave themselves, but also the order in which 
the foods were eaten. Thus there were two ways of determining a 
child's progress in learning to like a food; the order in which 
it was eaten and the amount of second serving which he gave himself. 
Both of these methods have been used by other investigators. Vance 
(41), in a study of food preferences of preschool children, noted 
that children tended to finish the foods on their plates in the order 
in which those foods were first tasted. In another study of food 
selections (42), he used the order of eating foods as the basis for 
his observations that vegetables are not so popular with nursery 
school children as bacon, sandwiches, etc. 

In a study of children’s choices of food, Sanders (33) found her 
children choosing protein foods first more frequently than vegetable 
foods. 

Husband (23) concluded that the order of eating and tasting 
was not as adequate a criterion of liking as requests for second help¬ 
ings. On this basis she found that the five foods most preferred 
by the 36 nursery school children observed were beef and lamb stew, 
wax beans, tomatoes, and liver and bacon. Stewed foods were most 
preferred and creamed foods least preferred. 

Both measures for likes were used in this study. Before the 
children entered nursery school, the parents filled out a list of 
about 50 foods ordinarily served at nursery school, stating whether 
these were liked or disliked by the child, or had never been served 
to him. Thus, whenever a disliked food was served, it was noted 
by the nutritionist on the child’s table record, so that the teacher 
could be prepared to give minimum first servings and extra help if 
necessary. The reported foods disliked by these 20 children when 
they came to nursery school are indicated in Table Z). 

As to the number of foods disliked by the children in the two 
groups, a difference was evident. There were more of the “good" 
caters who had no dislikes at all, and there were more of the “poor" 
eaters who showed more than four dislikes of these common foods. 
Tabic 10 indicates that from a list of 50 common foods there were 
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TABLE D 


Pood 


Livei 

Milk 

Rice or tapioca pudding 

Onions 

Eggs 

Peas 

Carrots 

Spinach 

Cabbage 

Squash 

Gelatin 

Tomatoes 

Prunes 

Pears 

Oranges 

Apples 

Apricots 


Number of children disliking 

6 ’ 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


TABLE 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN AS TO NUMDBR OF FoODS DisLIKED 


Number of dislikes 


Number of children 


■from 50 common foods 

"Good 

'' eaters" 

"Poor" eaters 

Q 


4 


1 

1 


1 


1 

2 


- 


3 

3 


3 


1 

4 


1 


1 

5 


1 


2 

6 


- 


- 

7 


- 


- 

8 


- 


- 

9 


- 


1 

Toial number of 

dislikes 

19 


33 

Average number 

per child 

1,9 


3.3 


19 occurrences of disliked foods among the "good” eaters against 33 
among the "poor" eaters. 

"When the foods were listed which the various children had never 
experienced before they came to nursery school, the two groups were 
again differentiated. The "poor” eaters had a more limited experi¬ 
ence with food than the "good” eaters. Table II shows that from 
the 50 corhmon foods there were approximately 70 occurrences of 
foods new to the 10 "good” eaters and about 110 to the "poor” 
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TABLE n 


DlSTRlDUTION OF CHILDREN AS TO NUMDER OF FOODS NEVER EXPERIENCED 


Number of 50 
common foods 
never experienced 

Mid-point 

Number of children 
“Good" eaters ‘‘Poor’’ eaters 

0- 4 

2 


_ 

S- 9 

7 

4 

4 

10-14 

12 

3 

•» 

15-19 

17 

- 

- 

20-24 

22 

- 

1 

25-29 

27 

- 

- 

30- 

32 

- 

1 

Approximate fota! 

number new foods 


70 

no 

Average number per 

child 

7 

11 


efiters. In other words, 14 per cent oi the 50 common foods offered 
were new to the "good" eaters and 22 per cent to the "poor." 

It may seem surprising that the two groups did not vary more than 
this in the question of food lifces and dislikes and former experience. 
Members of both groups had barriers to learning at dinner in tlic 
form of hearty dislikes, and many common foods which they had 
never tastc^ In general, however, one feels that the difference 
is probably one of appetite rather than specific food preferences and 
aversions. As one mother said of a "poor" eater when slie made 
out her list, "In checking the word 'likes,' I do not mean to any 
remarkable extent." 

The process whereby a child passes from difficulty to ease and 
enjoyment in eating a food whicli he once refused is complicated to 
study. It is always difficult to tell just when the food loses its 
negative value and becomes acceptable. Studies at Merrill-Palmer 
(38) indicate that by the fourth time a new food is served, a child 
usually eats it without protest or urging. The present study also 
suggests that with several repetitions, a new or disliked food is 
gradually eaten with ease and ultimately as a rule with liking. In 
Table E are a few of the records of children in their learning to 
eat foods which they did not like, with indications of the changes 
in order of eating among the five dinner foods offered and the 
amounts of second servings. 

In summarizing the Learning of these children to eat disliked 
foods, it is evident that with the small first servings (one tablespoon of 
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TABLE E 


Date 

Order 

Amount 
second serving 

Remarks 




Earl, creamed peas 


? 

0 


1 teaspoon only, served 

Dec, 19 

S 

0 


1 tablespoon served 

Jan. 23 

5 


tablespoon 

Vi tablespoon served. He let 

Feb. 20 

3 

1 

tablespoon 

first bite drop on floor 


5 

3 

tablespoons 

Did not reject for first time 


2 

0 

tablespoon 



? 

4 

tablespoons 



? 

tablespoons 

Ate hungrily and promptly, ex- 





cellent appetite 




£<iri, broiled liver 


? 

0 


Made face but put in mouth 

Dec. 21 

+ 

Vi 

tablespoon 


Jan. 25 

? 

0 

tablespoon 


Feb. 8 

? 

V 

tablespoon 

Gagged but retained it 

Mar. 1 

2 

3 

tablespoons 


Mar. 8 

1 

3 

tablespoons 


Mar. 22 

1 

4 

tablespoons 





Barton, one 

cup milk* 

Time eerved 


Order 

Remarks 

1 



4 


2 



5 


3 



S 

(Tantrum over second part of milk.) 

4 



S 

("Make milk all gone," brought re- 

5 



? 

iteration of "no" as of yesterday. 

6 



? 

Taking milk then sandwich was 

1 



2 

effective.) 





(Asked for more milk after full 0 





ounces was gone.) 


*No amount for second serving was included for milk, since one cupful 
was served with each dinner; one-half cup with first serving of dinner, 
one-half cup with the second serving. 


solid food) as they recurred with the regular repetition of the menus 
and with some pressure and help on the part of the teacher, the 
children gradually came to accept the food, often with enjoyment 
and satisfaction. Sometimes only two or three successes in eating a 
disliked food were enough to change the attitude of the child toward 
it, though certain children with certain foods did not develop a 
genuine and independent acceptance until after a dozen or more 
experiences. It is impossible from this study to make a generalized 
statement of how many times it is necessary to serve a disliked 
food in order to have it accepted. It is true, however, that many of 
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these children were well started in learning to accept a disliked food 
by the fourth time it was served under the conditions at nursery 
school. 

As a single measure, the order of eating seemed to be an uncertain 
method of judging a child's liking for a food. The amount of second 
servings was not always an adequate measure, for that was sometimes 
the result of teacher pressure and this fact may not have been noted 
on the table records. However, when second servings increased 
with each successive time that a new or disliked food appeared and 
the child was eating it in second or third order instead of leaving 
it until last, the combination of the two observations points to an 
accomplished learning to accept or even to like the food. 

3. Developmental Factors Which Map Condition Learning 

It is always of value to know the background, the condition and the 
type of subjects whose learning is being observed for in some of 
these may be found factors which are strongly conditioning the be¬ 
havior of the learners. The fact that the children in the group of 
"poor” eaters had more learnings to accomplish In the way of 
new and disliked foods suggests that there might be other important 
differences between the two groups. Observations by other investi¬ 
gators are referred to below: 

Schultz (34), in studies of chronic anorexia, stressed the body type 
of the child: 

Clironic anorexia ia seldom if ever encouniered in the child 
wirh rugged physitiue. . . . The subject presenting this disorder 
is commonly thin, gracile, pale and transparent and usually Is 
decidedly underweight. Functionally, he U definitely below 
par, as is evidenced by the case with which any dysfunction 
can be produced and the almost immediate reaction of fatigue 
to any considerable demand on hia physical energy, 

Lucas and Pryor (24) studied 110 children complaining of 
anorexia, classifying their children as linear, lateral, and inter¬ 
mediate. In this group, 82 per cent of anorexia children were linear 
and obstinate constipation had a high correlation with lack of 
appetite. Fatigue, irritability, and poor muscle tone were charac¬ 
teristic. Psychological examinations of a number of his children 
with anorexia indicated intelligence higher than average. 

Among Borgeson’s (7) children: 
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The seven who ate most poorly (the dawdlers) tended to 
have less vigorous health, for they seemed often to be fatigued, 
and they had colds more often during the year; they seemed 
to show a feeling of insecurity and lack of aclf-confidence and 
independence; they looked for nllention and showed a willing¬ 
ness to let the teacher help them or do the tasks for them. 

They tended to be somewhat higher on the whole in intelli¬ 
gence as measured by [Q teats than the rest of the children of 
whom mental measurements were taken, although there were 
loo few cases to consider this difference significant. 

In the younger group t)f children studied by Thurston (39), 
the more slender children tended to take longer times at dinner than 
the stocky ones, although there seems to have been no note taken 
of the amounts of food eaten by the two types. 

Of the 349 cases of anorexia analyzed by Bartlett (4), 35 per 
cent had no discoverable lesions to account for the condition, and 
he classified these as functional. The commonest pathological con¬ 
ditions associated with anorexia were; septic tonsils and adenoids, 
acute infectious diseases, tuberculosis, pyelitis, and dental caries. 

Some of the differences found between the two groups in this 
study are briefly summarized. 

a. Mental development. The question of chronological age has 
already been mentioned, and in this respect the two groups were 
about equal. As for mental development, there was a slight indica¬ 
tion that the “good” eaters tended to be in the higher percentiles 
and the higher IQ intervals on the Mcrrill-Palmer performance 
tests as indicated in Table 12. Six of the 10 “good” eaters had 


TABLE 12 

Distridution of Children as to Performance in Merrill-Palmcr Tests 


fQ 

scores 

Number of children 
“Good" 'Toor" 

eaters eaters 

Percentiles 

Number of children 
"Good" "Poor" 

eaters eaters 

90- 9+ 

1 

1 

30-39 

1 

1 

95- 99 

1 

- 

40-49 

1 

- 

100-104 

- 

2 

S0-S9 

- 

- 

105-109 

1 

2 

60-69 

- 

2 

110-114 

1 

3 

70-79 

- 

2 

115-119 

2 

- 

80-89 

1 

3 

120-124 

2 

1 

90-99 

7 

2 

125-129 

1 

1 




130-134 

I 

- 
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IQ's of 115 and above while only two “poor” eaters had scores 
this high. 

b. Physical development. In physical development, the “good” 
eaters also seemed to have somewhat of an advantage over the other 
group. There was a tendency for the “good” eaters to weigh more 
at the beginning of school, to show a higher percentage over fheir 
average weights in relation to heights, and to have higher weight- 
height indexes. In height, however, there was little difference be¬ 
tween the two groups. Tables 13, 14, 15, and 16 show these trends. 

c, Grovjth during year. The rate of growth during the year 
might strongly condition children's learnings at dinner, if one as- 


TABLE 13 

DisTiunoTioN OF Children to Weight at Degimnino of School 


Weight 

Number of children 

Pounds/oufices 

"Good" eaters 

"Poor" eoters 

Z4-26/I5 

1 


27-29/15 

1 

4 

30-32/15 

3 

S 

33-3S/IS 

3 

1 

36-38/15 

1 


39-41/15 

I 

- 


TABLE 14 

Disthidutiov of Children According to Hbioiit at Beoinnino op School 


Height in inches 

Number of children 
"Good" eaters "Poor" 

' eaters 

33-35.9 

3 

3 

36-38.9 

6 

7 

39-41.9 

1 

- 


TABLE 15 

Distribution of Children According to Weight-Height 
Beginning of School 

Index at 

Weight-height index 

Number of 
"Good" eaters 

children 

“Poor" 

eaters 

80-64 

3 


6 

85-89 

- 


3 

90-94 

5 


1 

95 and more 

2 


- 
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TABLE 16 

DlSTHIBUTlON OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OvER OR UNDER 
Average Weight for Height at Beginning of School 


Percentage over 

or under average Number of children 

weight for height "Good” eaters ‘'Poor" eaters 


—5-—1 

1 

2 

0- 4- 

1 

5 

5- 9 

3 

2 

10- 14 

4 

- 

15 and more 

1 

1 


sumes that the more rapidly growing children would have stronger 
drives toward food. Since the children, without shoes or clothing, 
were measured for height once a month and weighed once a week 
by the school nurse, it was possible to compute the rates of growth. 

To determine the average gain per week, the number of ounces 
gained by each child during the year was totalled and divided by 
the number of weeks covered by the weighings. Likewise, the inches 
gained during the year were divided by the months covered by 
the measures, to determine the rate the children grew in height 
per month. 

Table 17, giving the distribution of the two groups according to 


TABLE 17 

Distribution or Children Accwiding to Average Gain in Weight per 
Week During School Year 




Number of children 

Ounces gained per 

week 

"Good" eatets 

"Poor” eaters 

1.00-1,49 


2 

3 

1.50-1.99 


4 

3 

2,00-2,49 


3 

4 

2,50-2,99 


1 

- 



TABLE 18 


Distribution of Children 

According to Average 

Gain in Height per 


Month During School Year 


Inches gained 


Number of children 

per month 


"Uood'' eaters 

"Poor” eaters 

.20-.2+ 


6 

4 

.25-,29 


3 

4 

.30-,34 

_ 

1 

2 
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their average weekly gains in weight, indicates no significant differ¬ 
ence between the two groups. The same is true for Table 18, show¬ 
ing the average gains in heights. Apparently the two groups were 
growing about equally. 

d. History of hretfst feeding. In relation to the physical condi¬ 
tion and constitution of the children, it is interesting to note how 
the two groups varied in regard to breast feeding. Sander's (33) 
study suggests that "the child who has been nursed for the usual 
period of time as a baby may be a better feeder as a preschool child." 
Table 19, however, shows no significant difference between these 
two groups of children. 


TABLE 19 

DisTRinuTioN OF Childrcm Accoanmc to Number of Months of Breast 

PGBbING 


Breast feeding 

Number of children 

Number months 

"Good” eaters 

"Poor’' eaters 

No InformAtlon 


1 (Barton) 

0 

2 

3 

U w 1 

3 

2 

2 



3 

2 

_ 

4 


1 

S 

2 

3 

6 

1 

- 


e. Reasons for absence from nursery school. To answer the 
question of whether the "good" eaters were more healthy as a 
group than the "poor" eaters, the attendance book kept by the 
nurse of the nursery school was consulted. Here the days absent 
from school were recorded and the causes for the absences as given 
by the parents. 

The heading "Colds" included coughs, croup, sore throat, and 
all types of respiratory infection. "Digestive upsets" included 
indigestion, regurgitation, diarrhea, and complaints of the alimentary 
tract, Absent for "observation" refers to those days on which a 
child is kept at home because of suspicion of a cold or some other 
illness which does not develop. Diseases and infections other than 
colds are self-explanatory; the three types which occurred among 
these children were German measles, cystitis, and pink eye. "Non¬ 
health" reasons for absence included absences at those times when 
it was inconvenient to bring a child to nursery school. 
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(1). Co/Ji. There is some difference between the two groups 
in the question of absences caused by colds. Among the 10 '‘good” 
eaters there were 48 colds and among the 10 "poor” eaters there 
were 42 colds, lasting in both groups on an average about four days 
each. In the group of "good” eaters, more of the total absences, 
83 per cent, were caused by colds than in the group of "poor” eaters 
which had 69 per cent. Therefore, in botli percentage and actual 
numbers of colds, the "good” eaters tended to have more than the 
"poor” eaters. 

(2) . Digestive upsets. With absences caused by digestive up¬ 
sets, the tendency was the opposite way. Only tliree of the "good” 
caters had digestive upsets, totalling four incidents for the group, 
while eight of the "poor” eaters had digestive difficulties during the 
year which kept them at home, a total of 13 episodes for the group. 
Both in percentage and in actual number of upsets, the "poor” eaters 
tended to have more digestive difficulty than the "good” eaters- 

(3) . Diseases and infections. As for contagious diseases and 
infections other than colds, there were two cases of German measles 
among the "poor” eaters. The subject of one of these also had 
cystitis and the other the pink eye, while one of the "good” eaters 
also had German measles. The "poor" eaters lost 16 days of 
school, or six per cent of the total absences because of disease and 
infections, while the "good” eaters lost only three days or one per 
cent of the total absences. Therefore, both in percentages and 
actual days of absence, there was a tendency among these children, 
for the "poor” eaters to have more disease and infection, though 
both groups were relatively free. Table 20 briefly indicates these 
results. 

In summary, it is interesting to note that the per cent of possible 
days at nursery school on which the children of the two groups were 
absent is almost equal, i.e., 18 per cent for the "good” eaters and 
19 per cent for the "poor” eaters. The per cent of days absent 
from school because of illnesr is also nearly equal for the two 
groups—15 per cent for the "good” caters and 16 per cent for the 
"poor” eaters. However, the two groups varied in the causes for 
their absences,, the “good" eaters having a higher proportion of 
absences caused by colds than the "poor” eaters, while the latter 
group had a greater proportion of absences caused by digestive upsets 
and by other infections and diseases. The "poor” eaters were absent 
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twice as often for non-health reasons as the other group, but they 
were not detained for as much ''observation.*' 

The digestive difficulties of the “poor” eaters might be explained 
in either of two ways, Perhaps, as some writers liave suggested, these 
children are not up to normal in their mechanics of digestion, or else, 
because they are poor eaters, adults tend to burry or to encourage 
these children to eat amounts of food beyond their capacity. 

Another paper (27rt) reports further differences between these 
two groups in development and behavior related to nutrition, 



IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Some of the literature concerning the eating behavior of pre¬ 
school children has been reviewed, indicating that; (a) Eating is a 
frequent difficulty among children of this age. (i) One of the 
common theories followed in feeding children, is to strictly super¬ 
vise and require fixed amounts of certain foods, (c) Some pediatri¬ 
cians and psychologists, however, attribute the prevalence of anorexia 
and feeding difficulties to such feeding practice and recommend in 
contrast, letting the child’s own appetite and individual likes deter¬ 
mine the food that he eats. (</) The philosophy expressed by majiy 
students of child psychology and followed by the staff of the 
nursery school at Cornell is to consider meal time as a learning 
situation for children, (e) The learning of good habits and attitudes 
toward eating is considered of extreme importance by many psy¬ 
chologists, not only from a physical standpoint, hut from the stand¬ 
point of mental health, personality traits, family relationships, and 
psychological adjustments to the child’s environment. They point 
out that the talcing of food constitutes one of the most important of 
his earliest experiences, and may determine whether he starts his life 
career with satisfaction or annoyance. 

A. Techniques of Measuring Learning 

Three objective measures of eating behavior made it possible to 
study the learning of children at dinner. These included: (a) the 
time in minutes taken by each child at each meal; (b) the amount of 
food eaten at each meal, estimated in arbitrary units; (c) the effi¬ 
ciency of eating—a score based on the relationship of the time 
taken to eat and the amounts eaten. 

B. Learning of Ten "Good" Eaters and Ten "Poor" Eaters 

A study was undertaken of the learning of 10 "good” eaters and 
10 "poor" eaters to eat dinner at nursery school. These children 
were selected from the enrollment of three different years. The 
"good" eaters were the children showing the highest efficiency scores 
the first month of nursery school, and the "poor" eaters were those 
showing the lowest efficiency scores the first month of nursery school. 
There were 924 meals for the "good" eaters and 899 meals for the 
"poor" eaters, making a total of 1,823 meals for the two groups 
which were studied. 


5+3 
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1. CoT)tpfirison of Two Groups' Slaliis During Year 

Not only during the first month, but during the course of the year 
there was a clear difference bchvecn the “good” eaters and the 
"poor” eaters in all of the measures, the performance of the "good" 
eaters being superior in each respect to that of the otlicr group. 
Table 21 gives a summary of these measures. 

TABLE 21 

Summary of Eating Behavior During Year by Groups and Conditioning 

Factors 

Group of Group of 

ten "good" caters ten "poor" eaters 

Average efficiency of eating and 

standard deviation 89 ±10 74±U.5 

Average lime and standard 

deviation, mlnutea 40 ± 9.6 Sl±10,3 

Average amount and standard 

deviation, units 28.5± 5.9 24± 6.2 

Average number per child of Miy 


foods never eKperlenced 

7 

11 

Average number per child of fifty 

foods disliked 

1.0 

3.3 

Average age of children, months 

30.1 

30.2 

Average MerrilUPalmer percentile 

80*89 

70-79 

Average IQ in Merrill-Palmcr 

test* 

114 

109 

Average weight, beginning school, 

pounds 

32.6 

30.3 

Average height, beginning school, 

inches 

36.9 

36.2 

Average gained weight, per week, 

ounces 

1.79 

1.84 

Average gained height, per month, 

inches 

.25 

,25 

Average number months breast fed 

2.3 

2.2 

Per cent school days absent, ell 

reasons 

18 

19 

Per cent school days absent, sickness 

IS 

16 

Per cent absence, colds 

83 

69 

Per cert absence, digestive 

2 

12 

Per cent absence, other diseases 

1 

6 


•Median IQ’t -were in the intervals of 115-119 for the "good" eaters and 
105*109 for the "poor" eaters, See Table 12. 

In time, the “good” eaters ate in an average of 40 minutes with 
a standard deviation of 9.6 minutes, while the average time of the 
“poor" eaters was 51 minutes with a standard deviation of 10.3. 
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In amounts, the mean of the "good” group was 28 units with a 
standard deviation of 5.9. The mean of the ‘‘poor” eaters was 24 
with a standard deviation of 6.2. 

In efficiency, the mean of the "good” group was 89 with a standard 
deviation of 10, while the mean of the "poor” group was 74, with 
a standard deviation of 11,5. 

The variability of both groups in these measures was higli, with 
the "poor” eaters tending to be somewhat more variable in each 
respect than the "good” eaters. 

Some overlapping was shown between the two groups, a few of 
the "poor” eaters doing as well as some of the "good” eaters. 

2. Comparison of Two OrouPs in Learninff During Year 

When the records for the individual children were studied in 
chronological order, it was possible to see the changes in the different 
measures. Fluctuations from day to day made it difficult to see 
progress. Therefore, from each 25 meals, those with measures 
which were better than average were charted. The increasing 
number of these better meals indicated progress in learning to eat 
dinner at nursery school. Though improvement was not steady 
in either group, all of the children showed improvement by the end 
of the year in at least one of the measures and some improved in all 
three. 

The tendency was for the "poor” caters to improve fairly con-* 
sistently in efficiency and in the amounts eaten, while the "good” 
eaters, who were higher in initial efficiency, tended to lose slightly 
in efficiency while increasing their amounts. 

In both groups of children, the improvement in the measures 
usually occurred first in amounts of food, which was often accom¬ 
panied by a loss in the number of meals which were eaten promptly. 
Apparently an equilibrium between amounts of food eaten and time 
taken for eating was disturbed, so that when the quantity of food 
was increased, the time of the meal was lengthened disproportionately, 

When the children’s measures the first month of nursery school 
were compared with those of the last month, progress in learning 
was again evident. 

a. Amounts and ihne. Scattergrams indicated that for most of 
these children it was impossible to see a consistent relationship be¬ 
tween the amounts eaten and the time required for eating. How¬ 
ever, a tendency was evident in the group of "good” eaters for more 
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of these children to take a short time to cat a small meal and a long 
time to eat a big meal. Also in the group of “good^' eaters there 
was less of the undesirable learning shown of small intakes requiring 
long, times. 

b. Combination of food. Each year, during which these children 
were studied, sets of menus were repeated over and over, so that 
it was possible to see whether a particular child’s performance was 
conditioned by the food which he was offered, and whether he showed 
progress with successive experiences of a food combination. 

This study indicates that many of the nursery school menus 
seemed to have little effect on the eating behavior of an individual 
child. He might give his best performance on a certain meal one 
time, and at a later time when that same meal was served, do his 
worst. 

On the other hand, there were a few menus each year which did 
seem to affect the performance of an individual child. A few 
meals were even predictable for several children as to whether they 
would result in very poor or very good eating behavior. Several 
menus, however, gave ambiguous results, with some children doing 
very well and others poorly when these meals were served. 

From the first to the second time that a menu was served, the 
trend of the children was to show improvement in amounts of food 
eaten and in efficiency, with more improvement being shown by 
the "poor” eaters in these measures. From the second to third 
times the menus were served, the "good” caters lost and gained about 
equally irv the different measures, but the ‘'poor” eaters were still 
improving in amounts and efficiency and time of eating as well. 

When the first times the meals were served are compared with 
the last times, progress in all the measures was shown by both groups, 
slight for the "good” eaters and marked for the "poor.” In both 
groups, more progress was shown by increasing amounts than by 
increasing promptness. 

c, New and disliked foods. From records filled out by the 
parents before the children entered nursery school, it was evident 
that both groups of children, had hearty dislikes, and many foods 
served at nursery school were stran^ to them. However, among the 
"poor" eaters there was a larger number of disliked foods and less 
experience with a variety of foods. Repetitions of a disliked food 
gradually brought an acceptance of that food and as a rule apparent 
satisfaction in eating it. 
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The order of eating seemed to be an uncertain method of judging 
a child’s preference, but when considered in relation to the volun¬ 
tary second servings, the combination was thought to be an adequate 
indication of a child's attitude toward a food. 

3. of Two Groups ht Developmental Factors Which 

May Condition Learning 

Table 21 gives a summary of some of the variations between the 
two groups of children in their eating behavior during the course 
of the 3'ear, and developmental history which may have conditioned 
their learning. 

In clironological age, there was little difference between the two 
groups. 

In mental development there was a slight indication that the 
"good” eaters were in the higher percentiles of the Merrill-Palmer 
performance tests. 

In physical development at the beginning of school the "good” 
eaters appeared to have an advantage: (a) In weight, the ''good” 
eaters tended to weigh slightly more at the beginning of school. 

(b) In height, there was little difference between the two groups. 

(c) In weight in relation to height, the "good” eaters tended to have 
higher weight-height indexes—to be better developed for their 
height, (d) In percentage over or under average weight for height 
and age, 80 per cent of the "good” caters were five per cent or 
more above the average for their heights, while 70 per cent of the 
"poor” eaters tended to be only four per cent or less above the 
average for their heights. 

In growth, the "poor” eaters were gaining weight as rapidly as 
the “good” eaters and in height the two groups were also growing 
about equally. 

In the number of months of breast feeding, there appeared no 
significant difference between the two groups. 

In the reasons for absence, there were interesting variations be¬ 
tween the two groups. The per cent of days absent from school 
was about the same, as well as the percentage caused by illness. 
However, the "good” caters lost more days than the "poor” eaters 
because of colds, while the "poor” eaters lost more days than the 
children in the other group because of digestive upsets, diseases, and 
other infections. 





V. IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 

A. The Theory 

From the studies of other workers in the fields of child psychologj' 
and nutrition and from the experience of the teachers in the nursery 
school of the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell, it is believed that the attitude of adults will be more help¬ 
ful to children if they keep in mind that eating behavior and 
appetite are partly the results of children’s learnings. 

Children may have problems of feeding, but when these are 
recognized as stages of development, often common among children 
of this age, anxiety of adults, resulting in harmful conflicts and strain 
for the children, may be avoided. 

By following the principles of learning, taking the attitude of 
a teacher, teaching day by day to taste small amounts of new or 
disliked foods, serving only what can be easily eaten, making allow¬ 
ances for variations in performance, avoiding distractions at dinner, 
and making meal time satisfying and enjoyable for everybody, adults 
may help children through problem stages onto ''new frontiers of 
learning.” 

B. The Method 

It is believed that parents and teachers may find feasible and 
helpful the measures used in this study,—^the length of time at meals, 
the amount of food eaten, and efficiency scores relating time and 
amount. Through these objective measures adults can recognize 
children’s progress in the abilities involved in eating. The teachers 
in the nursery school at Cornell who have used these measures for 
the last eight years have found them useful in following the develop¬ 
ment of children's eating ability. 

Instead of studying the progress of the children by singling out 
the meals which are better than average in each consecutive group 
of 25 records, it might be more satisfactory for regular nursery school 
use, to chart the percentage of these better meals from the children's 
records for each month. This would equalize such factors as menus, 
season of the year, and weather in making comparisons of the 
progress among the various children for a given year. 

C. The Results 

Differences between the two groups of children make it appear 
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thfit good eating is an aspect of development which goes along with 
mental and physical advancement. The more advanced organism 
seems more likely to be a good feeder than not. However, the 
tendency toward more colds in the group of “good” eaters may 
indicate that sometimes rapid development has drawbacks. Some 
parents will also find it encouraging that the "poor” eaters were 
gaining weight as rapidly as the other group, in fact more rapidly 
if one considers equal weights added to smaller bodies. The greater 
number of digestive upsets among the "poor” eaters might suggest 
that this tendency toward small amounts may be in response to their 
needs. 

Failure to prooress by some of the "good” eaters in the measures 
of eating ability draws attention to the fact that dinner for the 
children already skilled in eating may lose its challenge as an eating 
situation and become interesting in other aspects. If an adult feels 
that a child is ready for more social participation at meal time, she 
must expect some loss in eating efficiency. 

The greet variability of children in both groups indicates the im* 
possibility of an adult’s accurately gauging a child’s appetite for 
any one meal, and that a great range of behavior is possible and 
probable. The "good” eater may on certain days do as poorly as the 
"poor" eater, while the latter in turn may on occasion do as well 
as the children in the "good" group. This points out how important 
it is for the adult to allow for leeway in a child’s performance from 
day to day. 

The fact that eating behavior is not always determined by the 
food combination offered, makes it evident that there are other 
factors which are responsible for a child’s appetite which may not 
be recognized by the teacher or parents. 

The fact that a marked increase in amounts of food is often accom¬ 
panied by a sacrifice in efficiency by lengthening the time of meals, 
may make one question the advisability of increasing the amount 
of a meal beyond a child's ability to deal with it effectively. On the 
other hand, if physical welfare demands an increase of food, the adult 
must allow the extra time required to consume it, until the child 
has learned to deal more efficiently with larger quantities. Or else 
the adult must assume more responsibility for helping the child 
succeed in eating more and thus avoid the strain and fatigue of a 
longer meal time. 
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The value 0 / allowitiff children some choice m the matter of what 
they will eat can well be considered by most adults, Not only does 
it add one more legitimate opportunity for expressing a child’s 
preferences in a life where freedom tends to be continually limited, 
but it also puts eating in the realm of feeling, as well as of doing 
and thinking. In our present vitamin-conscious world, the intellec¬ 
tual aspects of eating may crowd out legitimate enjoyment of food. 
In addition, by respecting a child's preferences after he has fulfilled 
the requirements of tasting all the foods which the menu offers, the 
tendency of the adult to put on too much pressure at meal time may 
be offset. 

The negative relationship sometimes evident between the amount 
of food eaten and the time taken to eat it is worth consideration. 
The large meal which is promptly eaten indicates a desirable effi¬ 
ciency and a natural satisfaction with the eating situation. On the 
other hand, the small amount of food which takes a very long time 
to consume is unnatural, inefficient, unsatisfying, and a learning in 
the wrong direction. Eating for quantity, and eating promptly may 
be considered as two separate learnings. When eating promptly, the 
urge of the appetite and the satisfying of that urge arc adequate 
stimuli to good performance. However, when the pressure from 
the adult to eat more food Is greater than the child’s satisfaction in 
the increased amount, dawdling is a natural escape and an unde¬ 
sirable attitude and habit may be started. 

Learning to eat new and disliked foods seems important. In these 
days of vitamin tablets and mineral pills and the fortification of 
many common foods such as cereals and milk, parents arc asking 
whether it is worth their effort and the struggle with their children 
to teach them to chew meat or fibrous foods or to eat carrots and 
spinach or any other foods which are not liked, just because they 
are good for children. How much simpler it seems to give a tea¬ 
spoon of cod liver oil or some yeast candy, and let a child keep his 
dislikes. 

The question is not so easy to answer. Perhaps one can maintain 
life with such feeding practices. But the fact that all the mysteries 
of human nutrition are not yet solved—^vitamins are still being dis¬ 
covered, mineral requirements are debatable—makes one hesitate to 
trust the drug store over nature and the foods to which our bodies 
have been adjusted over long centuries of evolution. 
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In addition to nutrition and healtK, there is a psychological and 
social aspect to the problem. How many liostesses would welcome the 
person to dinner who has indulged a whimsical appetite? Most of us 
have had experience with such people and would consider them very 
trying members of a family or social group. 

The habit of sampling new foods and of accepting disliked foods 
is certainly worth cultivating in childhood. At least an acceptance, 
these studies indicate, is not so difficult to gain. In later life, a 
liking of many foods will be a benefit to an individual's health and 
certainly increase his pleasures of the table. 
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r. ORIENTATION 


The purpose of this monograph is a modest and elementary one, 
Specimens of a psychotherapist’s experience, namely, the observation 
of the first play enacted by young patients in his office, are reviewed, 
as it were, in slow motion. Two aspects are isolated as far as 
clinical material permits: What, to this psychotherapist, are the 
outstanding attributes of a play observation? What conscious con¬ 
siderations lead him to the ‘Waning" on which he bases his first 
diagnostic decisions? 

This primitive inquiry marked the initial phase of a study of 
neurotic episodes and incipient neuroses in the pre-school child.^ 
Unfortunately, however, simple purpose does not necessarily make 
for simple reading; and the concentration on small specimens in 
a field with such vast connotations and (recently) such general 
appeal necessitates a rather general introduction. 


1. 

The problem of play lies at the intersection of a variety of edu¬ 
cational and clinical interests. In reaction to an era which hoped 
to develop virtues in children by clipping the wings of their spon¬ 
taneity, q;iodern education wishes to develop and to preserve, modern 
psychotherapy to utilixe the benevolent powers which are said to 
emanate from the child’s “creative" activities. 

The contribution of psychoanalysis to this development is a sin¬ 
gular one. It not only assumes, with others, a vague—self-teaching, 
self-healing—function in play, it also detects a detailed correspon¬ 
dence between central personality problems and both the content 
and the form of individual play creations. 

The clinical psychoanalysis of play, however, has shared the 


‘The members of Ihe Study Group were Felice Begg-Emery, M.D.; E, H, 
Erikson; Edith B, Jackson, M.D.; Marion C. Putnam, M.D., in the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene: and Ruth W. Washburn, Ph.D., 
in the Department of Child Development, Institute of Human Relations 
and School of Medicine, Yale University. 
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methodological limits of other psyclioanalytic media with which 
Freud did not concern himself in detail (as he did with dreams, 
slips, witticisms, etc.). Their discernible phantasy content is wel¬ 
come as something v.-iguely similar to and therefore useful substi¬ 
tutions for memories, dreams, and other media wliicli arc not plenti¬ 
ful in contacts with a small child; their specific variables, however, 
(such as, in play, the variables of extension in actual space) have 
not been considered worth any special methodological consideration. 
Responsibility for this neglect seems to lie in the same general atti¬ 
tude among psychoanalysts, which induced Freud to complain in 
regard to the interpretation of dreams, the oldest via regia to the 
human mind; "Die Analytiker benehmen skit als ivare die Traiim- 
lehre atgeschlassen'’ (7). 

Tenaciously as the clinical worker may cling to standardized 
habits of interpretations and may try to see by means of a new 
medium only that which he had learned to see through older ones, 
his experience is never the same; new variables of cliangcd experi¬ 
ence constantly force him to imply new concepts or a different use 
of old ones. The clinical observer not only shares a particularly 
elusive personal equation with all those who observe with the naked 
eye and ear. His work also underlies the practical equation derived 
from the necessity to influence sooner or later the very material under 
observation. Finally, something like a cultural cqu.ition expresses 
the influence on his work and thought of his constantly changing 
function in science and society. Whatever scientific ore, therefore, 
may be present in the clinical experience (made elusive by techni¬ 
cal, personal, practical, and cultural changes) conies to light mainly 
through the therapist's constant efforts at making explicit some of 
the implicit {preconscious) steps of selecting, associating, and reason¬ 
ing which constitute his clinical "intuition" at a given time and in a 
given technique. 

This being our object, we shall be forced to risk tiring the reader 
with details; details which will seem superfluous to the play techni¬ 
cian whose optimism is satisfied with short cuts, and senseless to the 
psychoanalyst who has learned to view pessimistically any attempts 
at demonstrating psychoanalytic experience to the “outer world." 
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2. 

In adult life (10) it out" is the simplest autotherapeutic 

measure employed during tense periods by individuals who are not 
too asocial. Religious and psychiatric sects ritualize it in varying 
degrees by providing at regular intervals an authoritatively sanc¬ 
tioned listener who gives undivided attention and, sworn to neither 
censure nor betray, bestows absolution by explaining the individual’s 
problem as belonging in a greater religious, ethical, sociological, 
medical context. The method finds its limitations where the clinical 
situation loses the detachment in which life can mirror itself and 
becomes the center of a passionate conflict as expressed in a too 
dependent (if not sexual) or too hostile attitude toward the thera¬ 
pist. In psychoanalytic terms: the limitation is set by the tendency 
(especially strong in neurotics) to superimpose one’s basic conflicts 
on every new situation, even the therapeutic one. This leads to a 
U'itnsferenee which temporarily makes the therapeutic situation a 
disturbing factor in the patient’s life. The patient is in resistance; 
in a war to end all wars, be becomes more deeply embroiled than 
ever. At this point non-psychoanalytic efforts are given up; the 
patient, it is said, does not want to get well or is too inferior to 
comprehend his obligations In treatment. Therapeutic psycho¬ 
analysis at this point systematically begins to make use of the knowl¬ 
edge that no neurotic is undivided in his wish to get well and by 
necessity transfers his dependencies and hostilities to the treatment 
and the person of the therapist; in revealing these "resistances" 
he points the way to his treatment. 

"To play it out" is the most natural autotherapeutic measure 
childhood affords. Whatever other role play may have in the child's 
development (and I do not think that these roles are adequately 
known), the child also uses it to make up for defeats, sufferings, 
and frustrations, especially those resulting from a technically and 
culturally limited use of language. This, the "cathartic^' theory 
of play is one of the many play theories, all of which agree only 
in assuming an untimely tension. If not a catharsis for excessive 
(traumatic) stimulation in the past, play is considered the expression 
of a surplus energy for which there is no more "practical" use at 
the moment; with untimeliness projected into phylogenetic dimen¬ 
sions, play becomes a recapitulation of (now useless) phylogenetic 
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leftovers or the prepnrnlory expression of what in the future ■will 
be useful activity. 

In Spencer’s classic words, wherever circumstances allow or sug¬ 
gest play, those tendencies arc "simulated’^ which are "unusually 
ready to act, unusually ready io have iheir correlative feelings 
aroused'’ (14)i (but at the same time arc not any more or not as 
yet practicable in connection with their real goal). 

Of all organisms the human child is probably the one who has 
to learn to postpone temporarily and permanently the most form!* 
d'abJe array of tendencies which because of his slow maturation 
and his higher aspirations arc precocious or definitely out of place. 
Some of them (as Freud has recognized in neurotics) remain “unu¬ 
sually ready to have their correlative feelings aroused" throughout 
life. Our new knowledge of such unconscious and subverbal 
“readinesses" gives the previous theories of play a new and spe¬ 
cifically human meaning. In all its slow maturation and long 
defenselessness, the human child, so we learn, lives through periods 
of diffuse, culturally and biologically impracticable impulses of a 
sensual and aggressive nature, which he cannot help .ittaching to the 
narrow circle of his very originators, protectors, and educators—his 
family. The task of maturation, then, is to outgrow in the most 
constructive manner these premature emotional and instinctual at¬ 
tachments while outgrowing the need for protection. But this is 
a slow and partly indefinite process; and die human animal not only 
plays most and longest, it also remains ready to become deadly 
serious in the most irrational contexts. 

Modem play therapy is based on the observation that a child 
made ambivalent and insecure by a secret hate against or fear of 
the natural protectors of his play (family, neighborhood) seems 
able to use the protective sanction of an understanding adult, in 
professional elaboration the play therapist, to regain some play 
peace. The most obvious reason is that the child has the toys and 
the adult for himself, sibling rivalry, parental nagging, and routine 
interruptions do not disturb the unfolding of his play intentions, 
whatever they may be. 

The observing adult's "understanding" of such play, then, is a 
beneficial factor even where it finds only an intangible minimum 
of expression in the child’s presence, while its value for an indirect 
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use in advice and guidance can hardly be over-estimated. The peace 
provided by solitary play or by play m the presence of a sympa¬ 
thetic adult often radiates for some time, often long and intensively 
enough to meet the radiation of recognition and love from some 
source in the environment, a necessary factor in all psychological 
cures. The chances therefore seem better where the mother too 
has an opportunity to relieve in conversations her ambivalence toward 
the cliild and is prepared to respond to his Improvement. 

As we shall demonstrate, however, the phenomenon of trans¬ 
ference in the work with the playing child, as well as with the 
verbalizing adult, marks the point where simple measures fail, 
namely, when an emotion of such intensity as to defeat playfulness 
forces an immediate and only thinly-veiled discharge into the play 
and into the relationship to the play observer. The failure is 
characterized by what is to be described in this monograph as play 
/ihrupiioHj i.e., the sudden and complete or diffused and slowly 
spreading inability to play. 

Recent work in this country has emphasized the alternatives of 
“passivity" or “activity" on the part of the play observer, the 
extreme passive attitude representing a Certain seductive lifcless- 
ness, a kind of play hostess attitude, the extreme active one an 
animated encouragement of the child to "release aggression" against 
toys named after members of the child's family. Where a child can 
follow this latter suggestion without immediate or delayed play 
disruption we have no reason to be worried about the child, al¬ 
though the “release" theory implied in such procedures seems tenable 
only in clearly "traumatic" cases and there only theoretically, as 
the thorough analysis of such cases shows. The clinical problem 
seems to be solved only by the establishment of permanent and 
sufficient every day release channels and not by a momentary release 
under special conditions. Much of this "release" ideology as well 
as certain forms of purely symbolic and purely sexual interpretation 
seem to be a revival of the most primitive techniques of the early 
psychoanalysis of adults—now transferred to the new field of play 
therapy. 

Those children who transfer not the solution but the insolva- 
bility of tlieir problems into the play situation and onto the person 
of the observer need to be induced by sysJeinallc hilez-pretatiou to 
reconsider, on a more verbal level, the constellations which have 
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overwhelmed them in the past and are apt to overwhelm them 
when re-occurring. Where this goal is given, child psychoanalysis 
begins. 

Child analysis proper, in the cases which are its domain, seeks 
to provide the child with opportunity for catharsis only in the 
frame of an intimate therapeutic contact in which repeated inter¬ 
pretation furthers the verbal cotumuttication of inner dangers and 
the establishment of a snpretnacy of conscious judgment over un¬ 
manageable or incompletely repressed tendencies. To interpret 
means to reveal to tlic patient, at a dynamkaily specific momeKlt 
meanings which he can fully admit to himself only under the guid¬ 
ance of the therapist. Such interpretation is impossible without a 
technique which systematically and consistently reveals the dynamics 
0 / the developing iherapeulic situation, especially the forces of trans¬ 
ference and. resistance. Its application is useless or dangerous where 
there is not time enough to follow the patient and to give new 
interpretations until a lasting ability is secured to express in a more 
conscious and social, more humorous and more useful manner that 
which he first could only admit to verbaliz-ition under the guidance 
of a therapist. Interpretation waits for a specific moment; it needs 
preparation and after-treatment; it does not claim success until a 
general and lasting increase of constructive vitality seems secured. 

As the treatment proceeds and as the child’s verbal powers in¬ 
crease, play observation loses much if not most of its exclusive 
importance. For the age group reported, however, the investigation 
of the child’s play is a natural first step which coincides with the 
first step of a variety of treatments; while it can be abandoned 
or deferred without damage, it can also be pursued and developed 
without break. 


3. 

As stated above, this monograph demonstrates the analytic method 
merely in so far as it permits one to locate through play observation 
the approximate “scat'* and extent of an emotional disturbance 
before definite clinical procedure is decided upon. This procedure 
may or may not be child psychoanalysis. Only in tlie last case 
to be reported will an effort be made to demonstrate the function 
of therapeutic interpretations. I should like, however, at least in 
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the introduction, to transgress the scope of this monograph and to 
indicate briefly some views in regard to the wider problem of 
psychoanalysis, 

Psychoanalysis, besides being a psychotherapeutic method, is a 
method of research, a system of psychological and "metapsychological” 
concepts and a social phenomenon. It rests on observation, on 
speculation, and on professional organization. 

Freud's unconventional eye gave clinical observation a new focus 
and a new scope. The new focus was neurotic man at the inter¬ 
section of nature and culture, the scope so vast that the neurologist 
Freud, in conceptualizing the peculiar logic of a neurosis, found 
himself referring to such seemingly and academically remote phenom¬ 
ena as the primitive’s superstition, the child's w-ishes, the artist's 
imagination. However, in doing so Freud painstakingly emphasized 
the fact that tlie everyday basis of his expanding system was and 
remained the observation of the forces most clearly operating in the 
clinical situation; namely, transference; resistance, repression, re¬ 
gression, etc. The clinical observer of a verbalizing adult secs his 
personality outlined in the way in which his feelings, memories, 
hopes, etc., do or do not cross the threshold of verbalization, once 
this threshold is emphasized by the suggestion to associate freely. He 
has to evaluate a dynamic scale of representations, on which a single 
idea or complex of ideas alternately appears remembered, re-enacted, 
dreamt, avoided, projected on others, repudiated, joked about, etc., 
each time with specific disguises and omissions and accompanied by a 
specific quantity and quality of awareness. 

Psychoanalysis emphasizes the fact that the non-clinical fields such 
as psychology, antliropology, child development, etc,, overlap one 
another precisely in as far as they are psychological. 7'his could be 
demonstrated cither by a changing of focus of their own methods, 
which would make it possible to find in their material the facts 
which Freud found in his neurotics, or by an adaptation of the 
psychoanalytic method to their material, i.e., through methods which 
use in these non-clinical situations whatever forces in them corres¬ 
pond to the clinical forces of resistance, regression, and transference.^ 

Thus one will see how individuals and groups defend themselves 


*For example, ihe anthropological observer with psychoanab'tic training 
learns to understand, one is remptecl to say, the ciilturnlity of a cuJtural 
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against ideas and needs are considered dangerous to the com¬ 

manding ideas and needs of their reality, and how the suppressed, the 
expressed, and Ihe aspired to are interwoven- 
In the application of psychoanalysis to tlie study of children, the 
variations in the individual’s quantity and quality of verbalized 
awareness obviously cannot provide the proper dynamic scale because 
children, on the whole, cannot obey the rule of free association. Of 
the scales to be applied instead, two Avill be elaborated in this mono¬ 
graph, namely, the correlation of the individual's verbal behavior 
with his spatial expression and’ his recognizable changes of affect.^ 
There are a number of facts which, for better or worse, are con¬ 
stantly re-established by daily psychoanalytic experience: the dis¬ 
crepancy between the representation in verbalized consciousness and 
the motivating power of certain ideas (repression); the priority 
among these ideas of those concerning the child’s first bodily 
(sexual) orientation in the world of physical and social facts; their 
disguised expression In various metaphoric ways; tlic sexual deficien¬ 
cies and the defensive personality changes resulting from them, etc. 
All these facts are taken for granted here although they are, of 
course, considered subject to further scientific observation. The 
observation of these facts, however, and the theory of transference, 
resistance, and repression implies and has led to many concepts of 
what Freud calls “metap^hological” nature. 

Freud and the first psychoanalysts were faced Mnth the task of 
conceptualizing a field which had almost no tradition. They were 
erudite men who had at their disposal modes of thought from a 
variety of the scientific and extrascientific fields whicli in the past 
had monopolized man's conduct, such as theology, philosophy, and 
art. In the psychoanalytic system not only the superficial evidence 

entity from the way a given complex of ideas is represented on the 
dynamic scale of a culture's collective consciousness: in one variation as 
h'lHtorical memory and in another as mythological history; in one disguise 
re-enacted in heavy rituals, in anofiheT in light games; in a third entirely 
represented by avoidance. The complex may be recognizable in culture 
pattern dreams or in individual dreams; in humorous or in hateful 
projections on the neighbor, or the prehuman race, or on the animal world; 
it may be represented in deviating behavior designating either the select 
or the damned or both. 

‘A future psychoanaI;^sis of play will be based on material allowing 
the weighing of an individual's play against that of his age ond culture 
group, 
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of an occasional term such as Oedif>us Complex points into the past, 
but, more important, such sweeping conceptual configurations as 
the free floating in the body of a libido with its calhexh and eathoi- 
sis; in the mind, the struggle of an ego between an id and a 
superego; and in the world at large, a gigantic meltijjg of life and 
death instincts. 

The libido concept, for example, might be suspected of having 
fallen heir to tlif Greek interpretation of hysteria; there the uterus 
wandered about in the body, selecting its organ for interference. 
In Freud’s system it is not the uterus but the libidiud calhexh of 
the psychic representation of the genitals which is displaced to the 
representation of other parts of the body which then show conver¬ 
sion symptoms. The same libido, if cathexing the therapist's repre¬ 
sentation in the patient's mind (and reinforced by the transference 
of the cathexis of the father image to that of the therapist's) creates 
the favorable condition for the influence of the therapist on the 
patient, as the animal spirits of the last century did while still actu¬ 
ally crossing the space between patient and therapist. 

In spite of his anttphilosophic sentiments, Freud on occasion re¬ 
ferred, not without sovereign pleasure, to such similarities between 
his concepts and those of prepsychological thinkers, the last example 
being the identity of the life and death instincts with Empedocles' 
philia and veikos (7). His "id" he early recognized as a kin of 
Schopenhauer’s w/JL Both id and will, several steps furtJjer hack 
In the history of conceptual configurations, take on personal shape, 
appear as the devil. 

Freud has traced these and many other ancient images from their 
projection onto the periphery of man’s world back to where they 
originated, in man’s mind, where observed with dynamic tools they 
become a subject of psychology. He draws these images closer to 
the scientific thinking of his day (and nearer to observation and, 
ultimately, experiment) by making them quantitative and genetic. 
Thus, the libido theory on the one hand becomes something like a 
theory of preservation of psychic energy; on the other hand, the 
theory of the fate of the libido directly contacts the theory of 
evolutioj!. 

Freud’s liistorical habit of weighting a particular observation with 
whatever standard of conceptualization seemed adequate to further 
its clarification, has led to the use in psjxhoanalj'tic literature of 
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a disturbing variety of, as it were, terminological currencies whicli 
alternately represent human data in terms of the mythology oi 
milleniums, the philosophy of centuries, and the scientific methods 
of decades, Freud implies that in time all these currencies will 
be exchanged, at their fact value, into one based on the clinical and 
experimental standard of the day. 

The real danger, liowever, of the prc-scientlfic ancestry of revolu¬ 
tionary thought in psycholop)’ has proved to be and will, at least 
for a while, be a group-psychological one. A certain idea, by fitting 
into an ancient, possibly long-suppressed mode of tliought, to some 
appears immediately convincing and pertaining to the nature of 
the experience; "this I have always known." The same mode of 
thought being alien (perhaps repressed) to others, may deter them 
from consideration of the same Idea even if it is already well on its 
way to substantiation; "tins I have always avoided." In such 
development observation is often Httic consulted ; group identification 
replaces scientific method; and a regression takes place to conflicts 
in ancestral thinking and to spritual and philosophic leftovers and 
leftouts. 

This third influence in the formation of a system, namely, the 
group psychological meaning derived from the organization of its 
adherents, has been especially powerful in tlic history of psycho¬ 
analysis for another reason intrinsic in its nature. 

When Freud, in the good faith of scientific ctho.'i, first revealed 
the hitherto undescribed manifestation on which he focused his at¬ 
tention, and the unheard of selections and associations of his mind 
which made him focus on them, he was met with an overwhelmingly 
Ugly response from the scientists of his day. Partially understand¬ 
able as a Victorian reaction against a bold mind and his sovereign 
habits of deduction, this response nevertheless had certain qualities 
in common with the behavior and the argumentation of a cornered 
patient: it forced Freud to realize that his era was going to resist 
as one patient the Freudian kind of enlightenment. He proceeded, 
however, to recognize and to conceptualize this ^'resistance'" as an 
attribute of living Psychological matter, Frcud*s observations had 
struck at the specific illusion which had reached its climax in his 
era, namely, that there was no psychological limit to the subordina¬ 
tion of sex and aggression to will, belief, and reason. Resistance, 
in the larger sense, is human inability to accept any theory which 
makes the current conception of "free will" relative. 
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The ever-renewed detection and therapeutic utilization of the 
selective, repressive, projective mechanisms in the human mind are 
the tools which Freud gave to psychotherapy and psychology; they 
point beyond systems and schools for they insist on pursuing resist, 
ance wherever it chooses to hide in the evolution of human con¬ 
sciousness, and no school can avoid for long becoming a hiding 
place for collective regressions—not even the psychoanalytic one from 
which groups of adherents necessarily aim to derive a secondary 
gain by ascribing to themselves more than a relative freedom from 
resistance and privileges such as methodological isolation. 

But there is no reason to doubt that all these phenomena will 
gradually and permanently become subject to t)je developing psycho¬ 
analytic metliod itself. Always proceeding along the line of most 
resistance, it will stimulate clinical observation and its application, 
and will make it possible to understand conceptual and group 
psychological processes such as marked the beginning of its own 
history. 

4. 

Freud has not analyzed children himself. He based the recon¬ 
struction of psychoscxual development in childhood on the systematic 
analysis of the verbalizations of adult neurotics and on a wealth of 
corroboratory, although unsystematic, observations of childhood. 
When it bccajne apparent diat clinical contact with small children 
was possible, Freud left this field to others (and expressly to his 
women pupils). The few references to direct child observation to 
be found in his work (8) make apparent the loss which this Vic¬ 
torian fact implies for child psychology. 

Anna Freud's cautious and clear "Introduction to the Xechniqne 
of Child Analysis" (5) still seems to be the only safe technical state¬ 
ment in regard to the application of psychoanalysis to clinical work 
with children. However, detailed discussions of her Vienna semi¬ 
nar, which represented the most significant expansion of her basic 
technical ideas, have not been published. The field has thus been 
left to clinical abstracts and to one most ambitious systematic at¬ 
tempt, namely, Melanie Klein’s "The Psychoa?ialys}s of Children" 

(H). 

]\drs. Klein lias enricbed our thinking by concentrating on some 
neglected features of infantile, and especially female, fantasy life, 
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such as the preoccupation with the body interior. Her hook, how¬ 
ever, abounds in methodologically irresponsible statements referring 
to "what its author is supposed to have "shown" in regard to the 
psychology of normal childhood. From these "demonstrations’’ she 
and her followers derive the license not only to reconstruct earliest 
psychic development where it is least approachable, but also to 
convey such reconstructions to child patients. Their interpretations, 
fairy tales stripped of all artistry, seem to fascinate children and 
are said to cure them. The author of this paper cannot, at the 
present time, overcome a suspicion as to the final adaptation of the 
child cured by this method to any environment, except that which 
c.ukwi.tes ?L special type q( psycKoanalytic outlook.^ 

In some of the contributions to the child analysis number of the 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly (1), a new living relationship between 
disturbed child and understanding adult (a kind of doctor-aunt who 
helps the child to find words for unspeakable experiences) Is lucidly 
described,® As far as .smaller children arc concerned, such descrip¬ 
tions seem most convincing where the historical tool of psycho¬ 
analysis, namely, "making conscious," not assumed a priori to have 
been applied. While the concepts of resistance and transference 
when applied to smaller children lose little of their v.ilue as tools 
of investigation, repression, because of the lack of dependable verbal 
contact between therapist and child, becomes a somewhat meaning¬ 
less concept; by inferring it, one often misses tlie opportunity to 
observe stages in ■which what is later to he called lepTessioTi is jUst 
about to happen, and by treatment seems prevented rather than made 
retToactive. It is exactly this prevention of a disastrous gap between 
verbal and subverbal experiences in childhood which promises to 
become the most useful contribution of psychoanalysis to a future 
era (and promises to have been the most poignant criticism of the 
passing one). 

However, we have not always been conscious enough of the fact 
that in the humanities premature reconstruction has to resort to 
medieval images. In some of our writings Freud’s tentative ab¬ 
stractions of a topology, a genetics, and a mechanics of psychic life 


‘For the most comprehensive criticism of the “English School of Child 
Analysis" see Robert Waeldec (14). 

®The author wishes to recommend especiolly the papers by Bertha Dorn- 
stein and Steff Bernstein (1). 
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are inadvertently colored by visions and clothed in moods. What 
the child’s ego is said to experience and to do often goes even beyond 
the concept of a persona in n person; it implies an organism with a 
sensory and motor system of its own within the organism—indeed, 
a human-lilce being between a devil- and a god-like one. Like 
difthoU of old, these parts of the psyche reflect and act, avoid effort 
and gain satisfaction witli sly and dialectic skill. Similarly, in the 
conceptualization of inaccessible parts of childhood there occur 
honumciili of synthetic babies who are complete miniature editions 
of adult cannibals or psychotics; or reconstructed newborns laden 
with primordial images of sin and guilt. Thus, residues of the 
intellectual past and by-products of extra-scientific ideologies of today 
arc used to draw prematurely into a developmental syntliesis of “the 
child," striking observations as well as moods, beliefs, and divina¬ 
tions from many planes. 

Any description of a prolonged period of child psychoanalytic 
treatment seems to find a powerful obstacle in the fact that the 
child, relatively more than the adult, is contantly changing under 
the influence of cxtratlierapcutic factors. Therapeutic influences act 
at best ns accelerators and inhibitors on a continuum of maturational 
processes which, in their normal ofj let ns say, exlra-clinkal mani' 
festalwiSj for the ynost part have never been properly studied and 
described. The intimate changes observed during a child’s treatment 
therefore are too easily explained as a function of the treatment; 
while the danger implied in attempts to influence by means derived 
from clinical work the as yet unknown factors in the maturation of 
the child must be obvious. Thus the early possibility of basing a 
reconstruction of the child’s normal inner development on present 
clinical data and applying such premature syntheses to the philosophy 
and practice of education, seems doubtful, But it will be as reward¬ 
ing as it is time-consuming to apply child-psychopathological knowl¬ 
edge to research in “normal" childhood, i.e., the development and 
inner life of children whom neurosis has not isolated from the sup¬ 
porting field of group values. 




II. THE INITIAL SITUATION AND ITS 
ALTERNATIVES 

1 . 

Fvp.rv DsvchotherfiDist has certain vague expectations in regard 

his room for the first time may 
Against this generalized picture 
out in its dramatic individualit 5 '. 
1 hand in hand with his mother, 
mental note of the fact that our 
tion. On entering the waiting 
.nd is then invited into an inner 
by “adult furniture”) is set aside 
:al business, the other half (sig' 
of ordinary toys) for a child's 
tliat Ut is expected to let his 
om and to allow the connecting 
'I the toys are then to be at his 

ng patient with a maze of con* 
ike to describe it as consisting 
jlguity which arc created by the 
t, toys, and inner conflict. 

He may hold on to her hand 
r in the waiting room, demand 
)riily remain near the door whicii 
If he does this, the situation is 
: goal, his mother, and through 
danger. This idea, however, is 
small patient usually has reached 
cannot understand why he does 
while the home atmosphere, in 
subjected to varying educational 
Mth unsolved conflicts. Thus, 
tracted by the doctor possibilitiesj 

_ _, _ _ _offers possible escape from the 

unbearable pressure of the domestic situation. Something which 
the mother or somebody else has said usually has created a slight 
hope in tlie cliild that the therapist may be a person who understands 
the conditions and the tempo in which a symptom of fear can be 
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gradually abandoned without giving place to chaos within or more 
trouble without. Many a child has learned also to expect that he 
will be able to piny for time by repeating to this new tlierapist 
what has satisfied the old ones. On the other hand tlie therapist 
has been called a "doctor*’ and the mcdioil implications of the sur¬ 
roundings add to the mere strangeness of the situation and create 
the expectation in the child that some kind of surprise attack is to 
be made on his physical or moral Inviolacy. The motlier, with the 
best intentions, often transfers the negative aspects of the "mothej 
field" into the field of doctor possibilities; she insists, for example, 
on reporting in the child’s presence latest developments, on admon¬ 
ishing, or even threatening him, or on trying to secure the therapist's 
promise of diagnosis and advice. Literally and psychologically, there¬ 
fore, the mother has to be referred to the waiting room; the child 
must feel that time has another quality in the doctor spliere, in 
which, paradoxically, there is no hurry about getting well. 

In the meantime, a tiu'rd ambiguous field® has competed with 
mother and therapist in dominating the child’s expectancies, namely 
the /oy;.’ For the child they open another haven, in which space 
too has another quality, and the therapist usually is quite glad to 
resign for a while in favor of this quasi-frec sphere. Indeed, "uififll 
would we do without toys" has become a common exclamation now 
that we have relaxed our efforts to ignore this most natural tool. 
The toys evoke in the child that remainder of playful cxplorativc- 
ness which his neurosis and the present doctor situation has not 
been able to submerge; and once he has started to select and 
manipulate, we can be sure that the temptation to play and to be 
the unquestioned and inviolable master in a microcosmic sphere will 
be great. However, we again see the child manifest hesitation. 
He has experienced too often the fact that the imagined omnipotence 
in the toy world only makes him feel his impotence the more keenly 
when he is suddenly interrupted. Playfulness does not rule until 

I must acknowledge here the influence of Kurt Lewici's tetminolagy, 
although my grasp of it does not seem to go beyond the recognition of a 
most valuable cefoinvulaUoiv which gives certain modern modes of thinking 
terminological recognition. 

In regard to the influence of the presence of these loya on the total 
situation, an animal psychologist’s remark comes to my mind: "Whenever 
a rat 18 placed within sight or smell of food, it appenrs quite obvious and 
therefore it tends to remain unremarked that his aeleclivencss as to ihe 
surrounding means-objects are thereby alFected" (IS). 
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(and then only as long as) pressing purposes and fears have lost 
their compelling-power. Thus the child often begins to play with 
hesitation, with selection, with one eye on the therapist or the door— 
but he begins to play. 

Peace seems to reign. The mother is comfortably seated in the 
waiting room and has promised "not to go away"; the doctor has 
been diagnosed as a person who will not make surprise attacks on 
one’s bodily or moral reserve; the toys, sure not to question or to 
admonish, promise a time of "unpurposeful" play. 

However, it is at this point that the most dangerous field ol 
ambiguity; namely, the child's reluctance to confess and his need 
to communicate his conflict, takes possession of the peaceful situa¬ 
tion. Whatever it is that drives the child—an urge to get n'd of 
some past or to prepare himself for some future, or both—the ever¬ 
present gestalt of the life task which has proved too much for him 
appears in the metaphoric representation of the microsphere, It is 
here that our "sign-reading" sets in, and that the tools which Freud 
gave us become indispensable; for they make us realize that in the 
playful arrangement which the child is driven to superimpose on 
the inventory of toys we offer him, he offers us an outline of the 
"inner maze" in which he is caught. Our small patients either 
show an anxious care in excluding this or that toy from their play 
or they work themselves toward a borderline where they them¬ 
selves suddenly find their own doings unsafe, not permissible, un¬ 
workable, or unsatisfactory to the point of extreme discomfort. 
They cannot go on playing in peace—a phenomenon which we 
shall call play disruption. 

I shall give a brief example of the place of such a play disruption 
in the four fields of ambiguity, governed as they are by the changing 
valences of the parent who is present, the therapist, the toys, and 
the shadow of inner conflict. 

A girl of four still withstands toilet training, When put on 
the toilet, she seems unable to "let go"; later she soils her bed. 
Recently she was knocked down by an automobile; this has in¬ 
creased her inaccessibility and her pale stubbornness. [As is obvi¬ 
ous from her utterances at home, a small neighborhood dog is, at 
the moment, important in her fantasy life. It is female like her¬ 
self, and not liouscbroken, and recently was knocked down by an 
automobile too; but unlike herself, it is frequently beaten for 
soiling, was badly hurt in the accident (it lost a leg). This little 
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dog apparently represents to her all that “is coming to her."] 
Very pale, the little girl has finally left her mother in the waiting 
room. She stands near the door of my room, sucking her finger, 
neither willing to play nor wanting to go back to her mother. I 
try to help her by outlining with some blocks a few rooms on the 
floor (an approach I use only on rare occasions). A little girl lies 
in a bed. and a woman stands in the middle of the bedroom from 
which a door leads into a bathroom. There is a garage with a car 
and a man. After a while the little girl suddenly warms up, ap¬ 
proaches with flushed cheeks and kicks the woman doll so that it 
falls over, closes the bathroom door and goes to the toy shelf to 
get three shiny red cars for the man in the garage. May we say 
she expresses a dislike for what must mean to her a mother in 
front of the little girl's bed and for the demand of the open bath¬ 
room door; and that she shows a readiness to give whatever the 
cars mean to the man (father). At this point, however, she bursts 
into tears and anxiously asb, "Where is my mummyV In panicky 
haste she takes three red pencils from my desk and runs out of the 
room Co present them to her mother. Then she sits down besidt 
her, pale and rigid, determined not to return to me. (The mothei 
wants to give back the pencils, but she is told that the child is 
free to return them another time.) 

The patient has scarcely reached home when she seems to feel 
guilty about having taken my pencils and shows signs of despair 
at not being able to bring them back until the next day. How¬ 
ever, when the time for her next hour has arrived, she sits in the 
waiting room clutching the pencils in one hand, some unknown 
object in the other. She refuses to come with me. After a while 
it becomes noticeable that she has soiled herself. When she is 
picked up to be led to the bathroom, the pencils fall to the floor 
and with them a little toy dog, one of whose legs has been broken off. 

If we undertake to interpret this example properly, we would 
be led to consider in detail the patterns of guilt-feeling in this child: 
Having manifested aggression toward the woman in the play setup, 
she experienced the fear of the possible loss of her mother’s love; 
in hurrying to bring her an equivalent of what she had given to 
the man in the play, she happened to snatch objects which belonged 
to me, thus provoking a situation which would again ask for acts 
of rectification and which would imply an element of desire for 
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punishment. (As if under compulsion to do or to nllude to that 
which brings punishment, she held on to my property, brought 
the toy dog with a damage identical with her dog friend’s injury, 
and soiled in my room—transferring a "symptom” for which she 
had never been punished in a way cither quantitatively or qualitatively 
equal to the hostility it expressed, as subsequently became apparent.) 

What interests us here first of all is the traffic between the fields 
outlined above and the play disruption’s place in them. The little 
girl moderately sure that her mother would not leave and somewhat 
loosened by the playful way in which the therapist approached her 
problem got as far as to say in the language of play signs that she 
did not like the idea of the lady standing there near the open bath¬ 
room door but was willing to give the reddest cars to the tnan, 
when she must have experienced what Adam did when he heard 
God’s voice; "Adam, where art thonf" Her play suddenly seemed 
all-visible in the mother-field and she went to atone for her deed 
not, however, without stealing my pencils and thus innocently 
establishing a new goal in the doctor sphere. The trip home again 
increased the stubbornness against mother and bathroom demands 
and, consequently, the importance of the goal she had established 
in my sphere. The next day, back In my office and faced with 
the necessity and possibility of making everything come out even, 
she is caught by emotional paralysis and her symptom expresses for 
her what she did not date to express in her pky; namely, the in¬ 
ability "to give” to an ambivalently loved person. 

It is this very inability which in this case called for analysis 
and re-education. However, we shall have to resist the temptation 
to describe the little girl’s treatment at this point. Instead we con¬ 
centrate on some further aspects of the described play situation. 

2 . 

We may call the toy scene on the floor microcosmicj i.e,, an 
arrangement of sinail objects in such a way that their configuration 
signifies a configuration of conflicting forces in the child's life, in 
this case the child’s retentive attitude toward her mother and her 
generous attitude toward the father. That the woman in the play 
really signified her mother (and that the man, perhaps, already 
indicated a father transference on the therapist) became plain when 
the microcosmic play was disrupted and she tried to rearrange 
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another sphere in such a way that it represented a reversal of the 
“guilty" microcosmic configuration: she gave to her mother—and 
robbed me. Such rearrangements of the child’s relationship to the 
real persons or the life-sized objects present in the therapeutic 
situation we shall designate as macrocosmic. In this case the traffic 
from what we shall call, for short, the microsphere to the macro¬ 
sphere Implied a play disruption which, of course, is not always 
necessarily the cast. Such a shift can take place as a playful expan¬ 
sion, perhaps with a transition from solitary play to a game, espe¬ 
cially if another person is induced to play a role in the desired macro- 
cosmic arrangement. (Using, for example, with an omnipotent 
gesture, a chair for a horse to ride on and to order about, would 
be the macrocosmic play equivalent to the microcosmic form of 
making a toy rider hop along the floor.) 

Beside the microcosmic and macrocosmic “spheres" of representa¬ 
tion we. can discern an autocosmic one: the sphere of dramatization 
by means of an interplay of body parts and organ systems. The 
little girl’s soiling belongs here: it was a symptom in the autosphere. 
There is also autocosmic play, I.e., the original play in the growing 
world of the child's expanding body consciousness and the mutual 
enchantment of its parts. 

3 . 

The antithesis of play disruption is a phenomenon which we shall 
call “play satiation." If play “succeeds," i.e., if it is not disrupted 
from within or interrupted from without, it has an effect on the 
child comparable to a few hours of good, long-needed sleep—every¬ 
thing “looks different." I do not doubt that it is this autotherapeutic 
function of play which we are restoring in many cases by creating 
for a child regular and undisturbed periods of play, no matter how 
we rationalize what is happening during such a “cure." In contrast 
to the little girl's macrocosmic outbreak after the microcosmic dis¬ 
ruption we sometimes see microcosmic play satiation lead directly 
into a macrocosmic play or game in which the rearrangement achieved 
in small dimensions is tried out (and this often too courageously 
for the child's own anxiety) on big objects and people. I shall 
give here a non-psychiatric example of this normal phenomenon. 

I Once visited a boy of four a few hours after he had undergone 
an ear operation. He was, of course, most uncomfortable, insisted 
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that many parts of his body hurt and that he wanted to urinate 
and defecate but was unable to do so. Three questions were most 
apparent in his complaints: first, whether or not the doctors were 
going to stick more instruments into him; second, why it was that 
only the doctor could remove the bandage around his head; third, 
whether his ear was still under the bandage.® 

An understanding doctor had given him a roll of adhesive tape 
shortly before and he had held it, clutched in his hand, ever since. 
The tape was wound on a tin spool which fitted into a tin cylinder. 
Only one end of the spool could be inserted into the cylinder be¬ 
cause the rim on the other end extended beyond the cylinder and 
served to fasten the two pieces together. The boy removed the 
spool from its container and suggested the following play: "You 
try to put this {^) into that (£)" (Figure 1). Accidentally I 
tried it the wrong waj',® whereupon he said with startling emphasis, 



FIGURE 1 


'Worries of this type are, of course, common among hospitalized children. 
The increased specialization which makes it necessary that before and 
after an operation the child is contacted by a great number of experts, each 
of whom has his own liltle method of "talking the child's language,” 
brings with it a disturbing variety of assurances, reassurances, promises, 
back-slaps, playful threats, etc., which may often make the paychological 
safety a reverse function of the physiological one said to be achieved by 
the specJalistic perfection. As our patient was being prepared for his 
operation one attending individunl had referred to his "beautiful eyelashes" 
and jokingly threatened that upon waking up he would find them removed 
from his eyes and* attached to hers, 

'That he had the spool and that 1 made a mistake have to be considered 
as (regularly present) supporting factors in, the particular development of 
what, in view of its coherent manifestation, must be considered the "con¬ 
templated" play configuration. 
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‘'It's much too big!’' Since he kept repeating these words with a 
vague expression of pleasure, I cooperated by not accomplishing the 
deed, and by repeating my mistake over and over again, giving 
him the repeated opportunity to pronounce the magic phrase. It s 
vuich too big." Each time I had failed to fit the spool and cylinder 
into one another, he took the two objects and, fitting them cor¬ 
rectly said with much emphasis, "No«y it‘s closed. The repetition 
of this ritual of pretending that only he could stick A into B already 
seemed to influence his general condition considerably. 

Suddenly he said, "Let's pretend this is a leg and it's sore" He 
attempted to unwind the roll of adhesive tape, but found he could not 
separate the layers. Disappointed, he asked me to unwind it. I 
played that it was very difficult to unwind, whereupon he said with 
glee, "IVe need a giant for that" I pretended to phone the nurse 
to send up a giant, then left the room and reappeared as the giant. 
However, I had a tvhite coat on which made the play situation 
resemble too much the actuality (he was a patient expecting a 
doctor), He asked anxiously why the giant had an apron on. 
He quickly recovered, however, and after the giant’s initial help, 
began to remove the tape from the spool (to which task, as liad'now 
been proved, only a giant’s strength was equal). Pieces of it were 
placed around the cylinder, which was now serving as the “leg." 

There was much joyful concentration on the completion of the 
"bandage." But a. few tiny spots of red inscription were not 
covered by the tape and he now concentrated on them. "Look! 
There's a toe sticking out. And here is another toe, and another 
toe" I asked, "Shall we put the bandages around the toes, too?" 
He replied enthusiastically, "Yes," and put the tiny bandages over 
the toes. While doing so he began to sing and alre.ady felt quite 
cool. It was evident that he felt no pain. 

When the entire surface of the cylinder was fully bandaged, the 
patient inserted the spool into it and taped over the whole con¬ 
figuration. "No&ody can take this off." He asked his mother and 
me to remove the bandage, but, of course, "we couldn't." Where¬ 
upon he proudly repeated that, first, nobody but he could remove 
the bandage or the spool; that, second, he was not going to do it. 
Our "requests” were of no avail. 

It will already have become evident to the reader that the patient 
arranged the play objects in such a way that they expressed in sign 
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magic his active mastery over the situation victimizing him at the 
time. That only he could stick Object A into Object Bj a pleasure 
provided by the nature of the toy (which, as we shall see, was 
subsequently bandaged), may have had a quite general meaning 
of mastery, although it may have already implied the more specifi¬ 
cally satisfying idea that nobody (i.e., the physicians) could stick 
more objects into his head. The fact that he was obliged to wait 
until the physician was willing to remove his bandage was reversed 
by the game wherein only a giant could remove the adhesive tape 
from the spool and only the child could remove the bandage from 
the cylinder (but would not do it). Finally, since he himself had 
covered the *'toes" so carefully, he knew that these "extremities" 
were there and that he himself had covered them—an arrangement 
which might have been reversing the actual situation wherein the 
physician had covered his ears and would not allow him to see 
whether or not they were still there. 

After approximately half an hour of such play the patient was 
smiling and singing. He fell asleep after I left. When he woke 
up again he smiled mischievously and said to his mother, who was 
sitting beside his bed, "Lei’s put some bandage over the docto/s 
eyes when he comes in: let’s put it all over him, The big bad wolf 
—only then we wouidnt have enough bandage left if Charlie^^ hurts 
his leg," 

Leaving aside the last "altruistic" remark in which the patient 
already visualized a time when he might be providing bandages for 
his brother (who had by then become the medical victim), we see 
in the remark about the doctor being covered all over by the bandage 
a typical omnipotent rearrangement in phantasy of the macrosphere 
in accordance with a previous rnicrocosmic rearrangement. First, 
only the patient could make and remove bandages, and now the 
doctor himself becomes the victim of bandaging to a degree ("all 
over him") surpassing the discomfort he had created for the child. 

This wishful and wilful restructuralization in play of the child's 
most immediate sphere of discomfort uses, of course, all the mechan¬ 
isms which Freud showed were governing factors in play, in his 
classical example of a boy who had to adapt to his mother’s absence 
the working over of an experience in which one had been a passive 

^“The patient's brother. 

“The reader Is urged to read this description and its discussion (8), 
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victim by its representation in such a way that one becomes the active 
figgressor against a toy or a partner. As for microcosmic playi the 
traumatic experience is caught in a small and simple configurational 
frame (an accessible "Beutefeld"’), and is to be reprojected in its 
all-too^imple formulation into the bigger world, which conse¬ 
quently becomes a macrocosmic play-and-error field for microcosmic 
theories. 

In the little girl’s case the microsphere represented "a family”; 
in the case of the hospital patient, endangered parts of the body, ear, 
head, etc. Thus a variety of segments of the pressingly immediate 
life situation may be projected into this least refractory of all 
spheres of representation. A child concerned about "the body as a 
whole” or even about "life as a whole,” may build corresponding 
configurations both as wishful arrangements and as traumatic repe¬ 
titions. Illustrations of this will follow. 

4. 

Of special interest is one of the intermediate steps between the 
spheres of representation, namely, behavior with extensions of the 
autosphere. Play belongs in this category wherever it is clear that 
an isolated object is used as a means to extend or intensify the mode 
of expression of an organ or an organ-system and docs not become 
a part of an extrabodily microcosmic arrangement. Let us say a 
block, if replacing the finger as an object of licking, is a part of an 
autocosmic extension; it would still be one if rhythmically banged 
against another block, while it would become a part of a micro¬ 
cosmic arrangement when, with consideration for its physical 
laws and its usual connotation, it is placed on another block so that 
together they may form a building.*® 


“A schizophrenic patient at the Worcester State Hospital was asked to 
build a house. He looked into space, grasped one, block firmly and "tasted 
It" with his fingers; then he took a block in tha other hand and did the 
same thing. With an expression of recognition, he bent his head forward 
then brought first one then the other block to his mouth, snapping at them' 
making sounds of "tasting" and exclaiming "Goodl", "Goodr* He did not 
touch them with his lips; nor was he able to put more blocks on top of 
one another than the two which he could hold in his two hands. Similarly, 
when given toy cars, he could (with much delight) push them so that they 
flew over the edge of the table, but he could or would not "direct" them 
in any way, He manifested a stage of play organization between the 
autocosmic extension use of toys and their use in the microsphere. 
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These spheres of representation and dramatization can help us 
where it is advisable to neglect social connotations, such as what is 
considered to be a play act, a serious deed, a habit, a symptom, etc., 
and to find instead in corresponding configurational propertiw the 
common denominator for the various parts within the complicated 
unit of a clinical contact. Our girl patient, for example, manifested 
the quandary of cooperative retention and elimination on the one 
side and hateful retention and ejection on the other (plus their 
relationship to mother and father) in all the three spheres mentioned. 

As for the traffic between these spheres of representation we 
observe that just as an organ, the whole body, a family constellation, 
or a conception of life as a whole can be represented by a microcosm, 
so sucking, banging, defecating, etc., when they are prolonged habits, 
can often be understood as dramatizing social situations and attitudes. 

We will readily see that especially for the disturbed child from 
three to six years old (the age range in our study) autocosmic mani' 
festation leads back easily into the sphere of regressive habits, while 
macrocosmic expansions make the child try out the environment in 
a manner both surprising and displeasing to attending adults. There 
remains then, by force of age preference and expediency, the micro* 
sphere as a haven for overhauling the boats before taking further 
trips into the unknown. Our disturbed children approach this sphere, 
break down or hesitate before they reach it, experience a disruption 
in it, or suffer a belated disruption after having over-estimated the 
omnipotence provided by it. The “sign-magic" used during such, 
behavior seems to us to outline where in the child’s life the sphere 
of relative tolerance borders on the danger sphere of unbearable 
pressures. 

Among such manifestations, that of extrabodily representation of 
organ-modes, which is the subject of early and special environmental 
interference, is of outstanding importance for the understanding of 
preschool play and also for that of all emotionally disturbed older 
children. 

As diagrammatically developed in a previous article (2), the orificial 
organ-modes incorporation, elimination, retention, and intrusion and 
the body apertures which are their “modeb” par excellence, namely 
mouth, sphincters, and genitals are combined to normal mutual 
emphasis in successive stages, namely, the stages described by Freud 
as pre-genital. In each of these stages there is an interrelation be- 
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twfien the sensitization an^ training of a vititl ofifice and the growing 

periphery of mastery (a) oral-(respiratory)-sensory-tactual, (b) anal- 
(urethral)-musculai’, (t) genital-(urethral)-motor. This interre¬ 
lation can express itself in mode-behavior both centrifuff^Ily as gen¬ 
eralization of the mode, i.e., the mode of the dominant zone becomes 
the dominant mode of behavior in general, or centi'ipetally as a 
specializaUQu of the zone (i.e„ a general tendency can express itscU 
in the habits of one zone). For example, the retentive mode may 
first find emphasis in sphincter-habits and then appear as a general 
retentive tendency in many aspects of behavior; or it may become 
noticeable in other habits (such as keeping food in the mouth and 
neither swallowing nor returning it) and then find its most intensive 
expression in sphincter-habits. We thus can speak of mode-fixations 
and of zone-fixaiiansj the first being a carrying over of one mode 
from its model-zone to other zones where it is as it were a gesture 
without functional logic or in the use of one zone for several 
untimely and displaced modes. Some of these generalizations and 
specializations are only observable in a limited number of temporarily 
or permanently fixated children. 

“Surveying the field of zone experience and mode manifestation, 
one finds that what Freud has described as pre-genitality is the 
development through a succession of narcissistic organ cathexes of 
impulses and modes of behavior the final integration of which implies 
all the possible relationships of a body and an object and thus the 
basic spatial modalities of experience. Led (or confused) by zone 
experience as well as growing capacity children experiment more or 
less playfully in space with all the possible relationships of one 
object to another one and of the body as a whole to space." To 
modes which in their bodily, spatial, or social expression are curtailed 
by inhibiting experiences "the organism offers a limited range of safe 
displacements in habits and minor symptoms. Reality allows for 
certain systems of subjectified perception; society permits a number 
of odd social habits and, more or less queer trfiits, To the child 
especially the world of play affords opportunity to experiment with 
organ-modes in extrabodily arrangements which are physiologically 
safe, socially permissable, physically workable and psychologically 
satisfying." 

Between displacements within the body (habits, symptoms) and 
the free external displacement in play, wc find various arresting 
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combinations. The following example, a previously published (2) 
non-psychiatric observation, illustrates the way in which the dom¬ 
inance of simple organ-modes during training may for a while govern 
a child's spheres of behavior. A little boy, Hj two and one-half 
years of age, who struggled rather belatedly against enuresis, began 
to take to bed with him little boxes, which he held closed with 
both hands. When a box opened during the night, sometimes 
apparently with his unconscious help, he w'ould cry out in his sleep 
or awaken and call for someone to help him close it. He would 
then sleep peacefully, even though not necessarily dry. But he 
continued to experiment. 

During the day he looked around for suitable boxes—obviously 
driven by an urge to materialize an image of “closedness.” Finally 
he found what seemed to fit the image, a cardboard cylinder which 
had been the center of a roll of toilet paper. He put two cardboard 
caps from milk bottles over the openings of the roll, All through 
the night he would try to hbid this arrangement firmly togctlier 
with both hands—as an animistic guardian of the retentive mode. 
But no sooner had his training achieved a relative success in closing 
his body during sleep than he began, before going to sleep, to tl)row 
all available objects out of the window. When this was made 
impossible, he stole into other rooms and spilled the contents of 
boxes and bottles on the floor. 

Clearly, the first act, namely holding a closed box as a necessary 
condition for sleep, resembles a compulsive act originating in the 
child's fear of failing to retain because of his weakness or because 
of liis wish to expel. Emptying objects, on the other hand, or 
throwing them out of the window is “delinquent” and the result of 
the fear of being overpowered by the claims of society to which he 
surrenders the zone but not the impulse. The impulse appears on 
other levels of representation, where it betrays itself through con¬ 
figurations representing the retentive and eliminative modes. 

To prevent the little boy from throwing things out of the window, 
it was opened from the top. Thereupon he was found riding on it, 
leaning out into the night. I do not think he would have fallen 
out; he probably wanted only to show himself “master of openings,” 
as compensation for the surrender of the free use of his excretory 
openings to society. When, In consequence, his mother kept his 
window closed until he was asleep, he insisted that the door be left 
ajar, 
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Thus not only sections of one’s body and toys, but also the body 
js a whole in its spatial relationship to the whole room or to the 
whole house, may serve the displaced expression of the impulse in 
various degrees of compulsive, naughty, or playful acts. 

5. 

The animal psychologist, having seen rats (whom he had made 
hungry) learn to run mazes (which he had built) toward food 
(which he had put there) comes to the conclusion that "the environ¬ 
ment takes on for the physiologically aroused organism, by dint of his 
innate endowment and past experiences, the character of a hierarchy 
of to-be-sought and to-be-avoided superordinate and subordinate 
objects" (15). 

Essentially, our diagnostic confidence is based on the same expecta¬ 
tion, which, however, is derived from the repeated clinical experience 
that the hierarchy of actually sought-after and avoided toys (offered 
as stimuli and supports) allow us to draw conclusions in regard 
to what has aroused or is arousing the playini; organism physiolopi- 
cally and what has happened to it environmentally. That we cannot 
consider play an intermission or a vacation from urgent life but 
rather a continuation of it on a sign level is only our serious 
adaptation to the serious way in which (given our therapeutic setup) 
the child behaves with strict selectivity, creates meaningful sign- 
coherence, and by his emotions betrays a "purpose" where "play" 
has been suggested. 

In describing to the reader, by way of introduction, some of the 
significant alternatives with which the child is faced on entering the 
therapeutic situation, and some of the therapist’s useful expectancies, 
we by no means hope to induce him to share what may seem a 
radical determination. Illustrations can only convince him who al¬ 
ready believes that those selected are representative. Therefore I 
can close this introduction only with the rather inhuman suggestion 
that a publication like the present one should be read at least twice. 
Only after the comparison of several cases has made the reader 
more familiar with the nature of the inventory of possible kinds of 
behavior frorn which the individual child makes his choices will he 
begin to believe that even if presented with different supporting 
objects the individual child patient could not have produced con¬ 
figurations essentially dissimilar to those which are described in 
the following pages. 



III. STUDIES IN PLAY INTERPRETATION 
A. Method op Representation 

Our material is divided into contacts (visits) which in turn con¬ 
sist of behavior items. These items are described and discussed 
in five categories, B, G, D, E, which indicate the shifting foci 
of the analytic attention; their peripheries overlap. 

A gives a common-sense description of what happens before the 
observer’s eyes; B and C demonstrate (in slow motion, as it were) 
two concurrent tendencies in the observers mental activity: B is 
directed toward a future exact description in areas which can also 
be explored and measured under other than psychiatric conditions; 
G toward the clinicians age-old right and duty to allow himself to 
be led by subjective factors. The reader should visualize the rela¬ 
tionship of B and C, and their intervention between A and D in the 
following manner (Figure 2). 
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The “behavior item to be analyzed" represents as nearly as 
possible the span between the moment when we observe that the 
child has turned his attention to a toy, a person, or a converiational 
manner, and the moment when we notice that he turns to the next 
one. This is, of course, a crude concept of an “observational unit"; 
however, it is the one naturally used in a therapeutic situation in 
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which the task Is to Infer from the selective aiir^jetions and aversions 
created by a standard environrnesft what the patient s relationship 
may be to certain classes of ideas and thus to discover the pathogenic 
associations of his mind—^which he may keep liiddcn, wilieh may 
be unconscious to him, or whose reference and importance may not 
be understood by him. 

Morphoanalytic description emphasizing the configurations mani¬ 
fested in four areas of behavior: 

1. Affective; The patient’s manifested emotional interest in and 
•withdrawal from the object of the behavior item. 

2. Ideational: Verbalized content, acted out themes, etc. 

3. Spatial; Canfiguratiotts and modes in the three spheres of 
representation. 

4. Verbal: Mode of expression; speech, voice. 

"C" 

Observers Impressions, Associations, and Reflections. While in 
B the therapist attempts an approximation of objective configura¬ 
tional analysis of what he sees and hears in the currently manifest, 
in C he ^ives hnpresssons (“it was as if . . .") and associates past 
impressions; previous observation on the child in question or on other 
children, data communicated to him by the parents, etc.; and he 
reflects on Intent possibilities, i.e., the possibility that his associations 
may correspond to a genetic or associative connection in the child's 
mind between what he is doing under the observer's eyes and what 
he is said to have done in other situations. 

’'D” 

Psychoanalytic Interpretation. 

1. His observational and reflective reactions lead the observer 
to various interpretational hints, A symbolic equation or metaphor 
may make It possible to recognize a play act as alluding to and stand¬ 
ing for an otherwise manifestly avoided item (person, object, or 
idea); or a play arrangement may prove to represent a specific effort 
on the part of the child to rearrange "in effigy" his psychological 
position in an experienced or expected danger situation. Such an 
arrangement usually corresponds to the child’s defense mechanisms 
( 6 ). 
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2, If these first hints survive the sifting" processes of further 
observation and investigation, they will sooner or later grow togetlier 
and create a conviction and an image in the observer's mind in the 
form of thft reconstruction of a genetic sequence or of a dynamic 
configuration pertaining to the patient’s inner or outer history. 

3. The observer may proceed to convey parts of these recon¬ 
structions to the child whenever he feels the time has come to do so. 
This then, is the therapeutic interpretation. 

"E" 

Confirmation of interpretation gained after the contact, and 
further speculation reaching out beyond the evidence offered by the 
behavior item. 

D. Six-Year-Old Boy’s Secret: John 

The observation of the first of our "specimens" led to the dis¬ 
covery of a later verifiable fact, namely, a conscious secret kept hidden 
from the therapist (and his predecessors) by both the child patient 
and his mother. 

John is six years old and a sailor’s child. Years of psychiatric 
investigation have failed to throw light on his impulse to soil him¬ 
self when overcome by a strange state of rage and sexual excite¬ 
ment. This infantile habit in its importance for the environment 
has remained the center of a general emotional arrest and of a 
system of petty delinquency. The mental test shows traces of 
disintegration and extreme fatigue rather than retardation in his 
only slightly subnormal intelligence. When he is brought to my 
attention John is at a hospital where he has undergone (with 
negative results) an examination of his eliminative organs and an 
encephalogram; he has also been circumcised. Thus unlike all the 
other patients to be presented here, John is not brought by his 
mother. On the contrary (and this is a variation of our model 
"field situation"), the way back to his mother leads through a 
successful relationship with me, knowing, as he does, that 1 will 
have a word in the final decisions as to Ins placement, further 
treatment, etc. 

The day before the first regular contact, John had been casually 
introduced to Ps}^ He had a toy gun in his hand and a dagger at 


'■■'P; = psychoatialyst or psychiatriit, Pi ~ patient. 
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his side and had exclaimed, ’'I am a cop.“ When asked, ’’Who are 
yotf gfiing /o shootf" he had replied, "The bad guy" "Who h the 
badguyr "Me/' 

Today ?s brings him some plasticine because he was told that 
John had been sad about the fact that none of the hospital toys 
were "his own." . therefore expected John to spend valuable time 
on the question of which of P5*s toys he would be allowed to take to 
his room, a common technical problem which can be solved only 
from case to case and often is of diagnostic value in itself. How¬ 
ever, Ts did not want to lose any time in this instance and assumed 
that once the ownership of the play medium was settled Pt would 
concentrate more quickly on whatever he needed to express. Ps also 
considered plasticine to be a fitting "support" for the phantasies of a 
child who soiled and played with faeces. 

1. Pirst Goniact 

John appears, armed again and looking pale, forlorn, and some¬ 
what scared; he accepts the plasticine with surprised eagerness but 
without thanks, and immediately concentrates on making an "aero¬ 
plane," which, as he says with a shy smile, "brings people from 
across the ocean." This smile quickly gives way to serious concen¬ 
tration, during which he ignores Ps for a while. 

Behavior Item to be Analyzed 
Plasticine: Balia 

John makes small balls of plaslicine. 

With three bloclca he bullda a grocery store. 

"You are the grocery man! I am a truck driver." John 
fills the truck with the balls and then, elaborately and -with 
a "motor noise” approaches the store, finally dumping the 
truck's contents into a corner. When asked, "How much does 
the grocery man owe you,” John refuses payment (as if the 
delivery represented a present to the grocery man). This is 
repeated. 

Suddenly he calls one plasticine ball mother nut. Then he 
takes a smaller ball of the same color and calls it baby nut. He 
then makes of another color plastidne a long row of balls 
equal in size to the first one and calls them brother nuts. 
"Whose brothers are they?” "My moiker's brothers," You 
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mean uncles?" John becomes very pele, strays as if he were 
going to faint, and leaves the room hurriedly. 

After a trhile he comes back, obviously from the toilet for 
he refers to his general atato vrith the words, *'Thit U ihe vjay 
I feel vihen I Jo/i." Ps asks once more, “Now tell me, who are 
your mother's brothers?*' John, with a desperate look, "Me." 

MoRPHOAKALYSIfl OF MANIFESTED CONFIGURATIONS 

1. Affect as mantfesled in Interest anti nvit/idra'wal'. The in* 
terest in the plasticine la first one of hungry taking into 

sion. Then follows a short period of quiet play concentration 
out of which suddenly emerges the idea for a game. The 
expression Increasingly becomes one of eagerness to play 
in cooperation ejjith Ps and to play at gWtng him something. 
At the height of this contact>eeeking the phantasy of the nut 
family appears. Some implication of this phantasy then brings 
about a sudden and vehement play disruption t an anxiety attack 
and the symptom of sudden defecation make an end to play and 
game. (What la the dangerous implication of the nut family 
phantasy?) 

2. Ideational content: (a) Batts are being made; (h) gro¬ 
ceries are delivered without pay; (c) a nut family is repre¬ 
sented vrhich consists of a mother, a baby, and many "brothere." 
(What relation is there between balls, delivery, and the mem¬ 
bers of a family?) 

3; Spatial expressionx After having put aside his weapons 
and prepared the balls, Pi seeks intimate spatial contact with Pjj 
trying to win him for a game in which they concentrate together 
on the microcosmic elaboration of Pl*s phantasies, This game 
is dominated by the configuration of delivering and dumping. 
After the disriiptioti the autocosmic sphere takes the lead and 
the patient defecates. 

It will be seen that the microcosmic play and the autocosmic 
symptom have in common the eliminative made, the difference 
being that the .balls are dumped as presents in the context of 
a general contact eeeklng, the faeces eliminated in anxiety, 
followed by a general closing up. (What is to be delivered 
in friendliness, what retained in anxiety?) 

4. Verbal expression'. («) There is probably more than 
one meaning in the "nuts" which he deljveJ’S, the most obvious 
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being that ihe family he hoa in mind is “imls"! [b) the "me’’ 
the day before manifestly expressed the "turning against him¬ 
self" of the weapons originally intended for "bod guys." To¬ 
day it turns my (questions in regard to the uncles back tn him. 
(Bad uncles in a cro*y family? Who are tlicy?) 

iMPttesaioNSj Associations, Ruflections 

John, apparently too storved for gifts to smile or express 
thanks, accepts the plasticine the way a hungry innn reaches 
for food, (This "aeroplane bringing people from across the 
ocean" could be equally well associated with either John's 
absent sailor father or Ps whose accent indicated lie had come 
from far away. Is this the beginning of a trnnaferencei l.e,, 
does this express the need for s father?) 

John had been described to Pt as a very friendly, accessible, 
and even voluble boy who craved for a good contact, especioUy 
with men. However, at a certain point he would always close 
up without any real understanding having been reached. 
When would he close up in the gome with the balls which 
seemed to mean more and more to him as he proceeded? 

He made balls, then seemed very eoger to play in cobperntion 
with Ps and to deliver something to him, a mode underscored 
by the refusal of payment which would naturnlly belong to the 
commercial play content This "delinquent" boy who steals and 
hides what belongs Co others and does not even give his faeces 
at the requested time wants to deliver something to Ps (n father 
substitute?). 

The nuts turn into oi family, a mother, and a bnby. Is lie 
homesick? One automatically expects next a father and a 
brother (to complete approximately the actual family constella¬ 
tion), but John lets about fifteen "brothers" follow who are 
different in color, The number makes Ps suspicious and he 
asks who they are. The answer, "mother’s brothers” could 
still mean, for example, the many brothers which he expects 
his mother to produce now that she has started on that line. 
To make sure which kind of brothers he means, Ps gives him 
the term for a mother’s real brothers. 

The word "uncle" seems to hit him like a blow, causes pnnic 
with organic symptoms, including the urge to defecate, and ends 
the game, "Uncles,” of ixnirse, la not always a correctly used 
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term, and the "different color*' suggests that these uncles may 
not be real relatives, may be outsiders, strangers—John's 
father is a sailor and the mother has many nights without a 
husband. 

After the disruption and John's return from the toilet, he had 
answered Pr’a last question with "me'*—just aa he had done 
that day before when asked, "Who are you going to shoot?” 
In other words, when asked about the subject of admitted ng- 
gressive tendencies, Pi had evaded the issue by putting himself 
jokingly into the role of the "guy” whom he wanted to harm. 
Today, In a much more serious way, he acts aa a victim (in¬ 
ternalizes somatically) when asked for the identity of somebody 
who is characterized as "mother’s many brothers" who in the 
play family appear In the father’s place and cause panic when 
called "uncles'' If our rejections point in the right direction, 
John has been made the victim (and has gone on making him¬ 
self a victim) of an unbearable secret which he does not dare 
convey, namely, his mother’s infidelity or maybe prostitution. 

As to our expectation that in John's handling of the clay we 
would find expressed something of the retentive-eliminative 
problem which builds the basis of his main symptom, namely 
his untimely elimination of faeces: We see him all-giving 
where he plays in delivering the clay balls, apparently un¬ 
consciously "giving away” more than he wanted to, Then he 
tried to close up—and defecates (>ust as the little girl above 
had done when deciding to hold on to the pencils), As for 
the fact that the patient's eiiminative system has become the 
means of expressing ambivalence, constitutional and historical 
factors will have to be considered. From the anamnesis one 
fact suggests itself; John was hard to train and his mother 
beat him often. When, as we assume, be was a witness to 
his mother's infidelity, i.e,, saw her do "dirty" secret and sexual 
things herself, it is conceivable that he wns overcome by hate 
against the deceitful M out of love for whom he had fought 
himself in an effort to become clean, asexual, and truthful, 
However, more important at this moment than any recon¬ 
struction is the recognition of the conscious factors which block 
the access to the F^'s confidence. 

"p" 

PsrclIOANALYTlC INTERPRETATION 

1. Symbols, (o) The balls (dumped in playful cooperation) 
correspond in consislcncy and made of use to faeces (which he 
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ejects in anxiety and anger), [b) The balls ("mother nut," 
“baby nut" on the one side, many "brother nuts" on the other) 
correspond in their most obvious diSereniiatioss, namely color 
and number to a traumatic family consteliation (mother and 
baby on the one side, many atfongera on the other). 

2. Defensive arransements\ The tvro acts of symbols cor¬ 
respond to the two main problems (both eliminative-retentive) 
of the therapeutic situation: (a) to the symptom which is to be 
removed; namely, the untimely elimination of faeces; {b) to 
the first requirement for its removal, namely, the giving away 
of the mother’s secret, which John hoa succeeded in keeping 
isolated from all therapeutic confessions made during previous 
Irealinent, That Ps, instead of asking embarrassing questions, 
has brought John a present and plays with him, probably in¬ 
creases the (conscious) feeling in John that to be fair with 
Pi he should verbally deliver the secret and thus make the 
first step toward a new life in which he would learn to re¬ 
tain his faeces. For various reasons, some of which will be 
made apparent ortly by further analysis, the patient first 
resists the overwhelming need to deliver his secret. His de¬ 
fenses are; (a) to us^ the play support oRered by Ps for the 
Bubatitution of the delivery of the secret with a delivery In 
a game. This defense fails when the patient’s conversation 
unconsciously gives away a hint by delivering the strange nut 
family. (&) Noticing this, he uses his second and usual de¬ 
fense; he closes up, as far as the secret behind the hint is 
concerned, while the eliminative urge expresses Itself at its 
original 2 one, the eliminative organs. As this happens the 
conflict betwe,en the eliminative and retentive modes and his 
masochistic tendency to express aroused emotions in a regres¬ 
sive, autoCoamic, and punishment-provoking way get the 
better of him. 

3. At the end of this first contact, Ps makes only an 
intentionally vague statement lo Pt, for which the latter thanks 
him with a smile. More, cannot be done, since it remains 
necessary to disclose what may be proven to be fact in these 
communications," in thia case s too delicate investigation 
with which to burden a child. If the information proves 
correct, the mother has to be urged to give John permission 
lo talk about all hia experiences, including those involving 
her. Only then can we decide how “deep" we have to go to 
locate the possible damage to John’s inner defenses, 
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"E" 

Confirmation and Further Speculation 

During Pj's next conversation with the patient's mother, 
she confessed that there were certain episodes she had urged 
John not to tell the doctors about, and had added, "Daddy 
surely would kill me if he heard about it/' She asked for 
psychological help for herself and released John from the 
promise of secrecy which bad blocked previous therapeutic 
efforts, 


The following rudely clinical excerpts from a previous publication 
(2) may serve to characterize John's further treatment. 

"The first barrier which psychoanalysis was forced to attack was 
the castration fear, which, after the circumcision, had suppressed 
his soiliuff wilhoui sublimatinff the impulse. Expecting new physi¬ 
cal deprivations, the boy would continue to appear equipped with 
two pairs of eyeglasses on his nose, three knives on a chain hanging 
out of his trousers and a half dozen pencils sticking out of his 
vest pocket. Alternately he was a "bad guy’* or a cross policeman. 
He would settle down to quiet play only for a few moments, dur¬ 
ing which he would choose little objects (houses, trees and people) 
no larger than two or three inches high, and make covers' for them 
out of red plasticine. But again and again he would become very 
pale and ask for permission to go to the bathroom. 

In describing an automobile accident he had witnessed, in which 
the chief damage was a fiat tire, John almost fainted. He felt equally 
sick when I asked him about certain sleeping arrangements. It ap¬ 
peared that he had seen (in crowded quarters) a man perform 
intercourse with a woman who sat on him, and he had observed that 
the man's penis looked shorter afterwards. His interpretation of this 
had been entirely anal. Maybe the woman, whose face seemed flushed, 
had defecated into the man’s umbilicus and had done some harm to 
his genitals. Or the man had, as it were, eliminated a part of his 
penis into the woman’s rectum out of which she later would deliver, 
i.e., again eliminate, the baby. In addition to the enlightenment 
given that semen and not a part of the penis remained in the woman, 
the circumcision was talked over and reassurances given for the 
more important remainder of his genitals. 
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His first concentrated skilful and sustained play was the follow¬ 
ing: A caterpillar tractor slowly approached the rear end of a 
truck, the door of which bad been opened. A dog had been placed 
on the tractor's chain wheels in such a way that he was hurled into 
the truck at the moment the tractor bumped into it. Obviously he 
wanted to make sure by experimenting with his toys that the pleasant 
idea of something being thrown into another body without hurting 
either the giver or the receiver was sensible and workable, although 
his unresolved anal fixation (no doubt in cooperation with certain 
common "animalistic'* tendencies and observations) did not allow 
him to conceive of intrusion in any other way than from behind. 
But it was not as before brown stuff or mud which was thrown, it 
was someiliinff living (semen). 

Outside the play hours, the eliminative impulse made its re¬ 
appearance in John's life in macrocosmic fashion. The whole house, 
the whole body, the whole world was used for the representation 
of an impulse which did not yet dare to return to its zone of origin. 
In his sleep, he would start to throw the belongings of other people, 
and only theirs, out of the window. Then, in the daytime, he threw 
stones into neighbors' houses and mud against passing cars. Soon 
he deposited faeces, well wrapped, on the porch of a hated woman 
neighbor. When these acts were punished, he turned violently against 
himself. For days he would run away, coming back covered with 
dirt, oblivious of time and space. He still did not soil, but despera¬ 
tion and the need for elimination became so all powerful that he 
seemed to eliminate himself by wild walks without any goal, coming 
back so covered with mud that it was clear he must have undressed 
and rolled in it. Another time he rolled in poison ivy and became 
covered with the rash. 

When he noticed that, by a slowly narrowing network of inter¬ 
pretations, I wanted to put into words those of his impulses which 
he feared most; namely, elimination and intrusion in their relation¬ 
ship to his mother, he grew pale and resistive. He began a four-day 
period of faecal reteniiouj stopped talking and playing, and stole 
excessively, hiding the objects. As all patients do, he felt rightly 
that verbalization means detachment and resignation: He did not 
dare to do the manifest, but he did not want to give up the latent. 

He did not live at home at this time. After many weeks, he re¬ 
ceived the first letter from his mother. Retiring to his room, he 
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shrank, as it were, physically and mentally, and soiled himself. For 
a while he did this regularly whenever his mother communicated 
with him. It was then possible to interpret to him his ambivalent 
love for his mother, the problems of his bowel training, and his 
theories concerning his parents’ bodies. It was here also that his 
first free fiov) of memories and associations appeared, allowing us to 
verbalize much that had been dangerous only because it had been 
amorphus- 

One day he suddenly expressed the wish to make a poem. If there 
ever was a child who, in his make-up and behavior, did not lead 
one to expect an aesthetic impulse, it was John. Nevertheless, in a 
flood of words, he now began to dictate song after song about beauti¬ 
ful things. Then he proposed the idea, which he almost shrieked, 
of sending these poems to his mother. The act of producing and 
writing these poems, of putting them into envelopes and Into the 
mailbox, fascinated him for weeks. He gave something to his mother 
and it was beautiful! The intense emotional interest in this new 
medium of expression and the general change in habits accompanying 
it, indicate that by means of this act of sending something beautiful 
to his mother the eliminative impulse had found a higher level of 
expression:’the zone submitted to training." 

C. A Neurotic Episode in a Girl op Three 

The second case should bridge to some extent the short and all 
too "obvious” first and the longer and very complex third examples. 
Among t)je writer's Boston notes, he finds the following encounter 
with ■ charming but badly scared little girl who was friendly enough 
to provide a basis far diagnosis in two contacts. We shall call her 
Mary. 

The complaint was that shortly before her third birthday Mary 
had developed nightmares during which she struck about wildly; at 
about the same time, after a dozen visits to a play group organized 
by a group of mothers in a suburb, she had been overcome by violent 
anxiety attacks with uncontrollable crying. An attempt had been 
made to let Mary’s mother stay in or near the nursery, but this 
arrangement had helped only temporarily. The routine situations 
of afternoon rest and going to the toilet seemed provocative factors 
in the outbreaks of anxiety. 

It must be noted however, that Mary had no attacks during her 
first visits to the play group, although she showed some tenseness 
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and some rigidity of posture and behavior. When the attacks began, 
the play group leader as well as the mother felt that something in 
the nursery must have frightened her. We shall concentrate on 
the way this complicated something was revealed during the first 
two contacts with me. 


1. First Contact 

Mary, dark-haired, attractive, is slight but well built. Her walk 
is somewhat stiff and her handshake rigid, but she seems well 
coordinated. 

••A" 

Mothbr 

Holds mother's hand as she enters office. When she shakes 
hands with P/, she gives him a brief smile, then Immediately 
turns her head away and from then on tries not to look at him. 

She turns to her mother, puia arma around her, and Iceepa her 
near the open door. While Af tries to encourage her to look 
at the toys, she closea her eyes tightly, hides her face In Af's 
skirt, repeats in a babyish voice, "Afemmy, mommy, mommy," 

I 

1. After a short glance into the room and a Very short 
and slightly coquettish contacting of Ps in whom M tries 
to interest her, Mary withdraws to her mother. 

Z, Spatially keeping near the open door, she clings baby¬ 
ishly to A/'s body (adherence) aa if she wanted to hide in it, 
and excludes PJ to the-extent o£ closing her eyes very tightly 
so as not to see him (encasement). No selectiveness in re¬ 
gard to the toys is evident 


••C" 

I 

She first looks at me as if she wanted to see whether or 
not the new adult is going to understand fun. However, 
this feeler is quickly withdrawn; her flight to her mother 
seems somewhat dramatic. I am not sure that she is not 
hiding a smile. It seems that ahe did not show any similar 
reaciion to cither the secretary or to a lady who spoke to 
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her in the waiting room^ Ihe first impression is that she is 
conscious of my being a man (doctor) and that there is a 
coquettish element in her behavior. 

••A" 

II 

Mother, and Doll 

Pointing to a (girl) doili, Mary asfcs AT several timesj "What 
that, what that?" After M has explained that it is a dolly, 
Mary repeats in a babyish way, "Dolly, dolly, dolly," and sug¬ 
gests in words not understandable to Ps that M take off the 
dolly’s shoes. M tries to induce her to perform this act her¬ 
self, but Mary simply repeats her demands again and again 
without listening to Af, 

II 

1. Her interest in the doll is not able to overcome her 
reluctance to play; makes her mother play. 

2. The content; Mother dresses, undresses a ^Irl doll’s 
feet. 

i. Thus Mary draws the doll into the mother adherence. 

4-. Her speech remains babyish, repetitious. 

'•A" 

III 

Interruption 

M begins to feel embarassed since the bour is assuming the 
character of an observation of her in her play with Mary. 
She asks, therefore, if it is not time for her to leave the room 
and Co wait outside, Ps approves of her decision, Mary does 
not show any signs of fear when, (he adherence to M being 
thus broken up, she suddenly finds herself without anybody 
to lean on. 

••C" 

III 

Mary showed the same initial lack of anxiety when left by 
M in the nursery school. It seems that eiffier something specific 
must happen to provoke manifest anxiety or that her anxiety 
typically remains latent for a while. 
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IV 

Doll 

M has left the doll in Mary's hand. Mnry Rrnaps it fintily 
around Its legs, Suddenly she smiles mifichievoiisly, her face 
flushes, and she begins to touch various things in tlic room 
with the doll's head, When o toy falls from the shelf, she 
laughs and begins to push smaller toys, always with the 
doll's head, in such a way that they fall loo. Her excitement 
increases, manifested by chuckling and laughter. With special 
giee she pushes (with Che doll’s head) o toy train tvhtch ia on 
the -floor in the middle of the room. As one car overturns, 
she overturns them all. But then she suddenly stops and be¬ 
comes very pale. 

She leans with her back against the sofa, holds the doll over 
her genital region and drops it on the floor. She picks it up 
again, holds it over the same region, and drops it again. 
While repeating this from ten to fifteen times, she begins first 
to whine, then to cry, finally to yell, '“Moinuiyi inoinmy, 
mommy/’ 

(M, sure that the game is up, enters room to lalce Mary 
home,) 

"B" 

IV 

1. The sudden hilarity and bUishing aggressiveness im¬ 
mediately enters into a dramatic curve of quickly increasing 
excitement. This likewise suddenly reverts to pnlc inhibition 
and overt anxiety. Her blind screaming contacts her mother 
and restores the mother adherence. 

2. The discernible content has been: Ptis/iiiiff and Ihro^Uiff 
down of things, not with her hand but with an extension of 
her hand; the dropping from the genital region of n doll 
(which before, as ar extension of the hand, had been, as it 
were, a pushing tool), 

3. Spatially, after the physical adherence to M ia made 
impossible, the child turns In a diffused way to the room at 
large and to the small toys In it. Her play ia of the rtr//o- 
tosmic extension type with the doll used as an extension of 
the pushing hand. Only in pushing the train does she ap¬ 
proach a possible jnicrocosniic theme (train accident); where- 
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upon slie withdraws to the periphery of the room where she 
dramatizes the loas from the genital region of the doll which 
had been nn extension of the a gg ressive hand. Paralyzed 
by anxiety, she then eontnots her mother who leads her out 
of the coniiict situation. 

4. Corresponding to this aggressive and regressive be^ 
havior, her loud communication changes from coquettish 
chuckling to excited laughter, to pale alienee, to anxious 
whining, to desperate screaming, *'Mat»my, viomtny, mommy." 

"C" 

IV 

The doll in Mary's hand is used in such a way as to 
appear that she does not dare touch or push the objects 
with her bare hand. One U reminded that in the ploy group 
her strange way of touching and lifting things (‘'never with 
the whole hand") was observed. This and a certain rigidity 
In the extremities suggest that Mary is (constitutionally or 
traumaticnily) disturbed in the manipulative snd locomotor 
sphere. 

The way In which she then seems unable to stop her own 
dramatization of something dropping from the genital region 
reminds one of the interpretation given to certain hysterical 
(grand mal) attacks in which the patient is supposed to repre¬ 
sent both partners in an imagined scene, namely, the victim 
and the aggressor in a sexual act. Here it would be the 
robbed and the robber. Literally, the dropping of a doll 
from between the legs suggests "birth." The half-sitting 
position she assumes when dropping the doll suggests u 
"toilet situation." Dirth and toilet situation have in common 
the "dropping" of (valuable) bodily content. While we know 
nothing about the events of Mary's toilet training period, it 
seems that in the nursery the toilet situations were factors in 
the outbreak of her anxiety. Finally the association with 
“extension" (and pushing?) suggests that she may be drama¬ 
tizing the fact that she has no penis. It is most probable that 
on cnterlne the nursery school Mary was given her first 
opportunity to go to the toilet in the presence of boys and to 
see boys' genitals. Is this the "loss" which she indicates? 
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IV 

1. Syuihala: The doH, first a baby (with shoes), is then 
used as (d) a hand entension (finger?); (fr) a genital 
extension (penis or bodily content?). 

Of defensive arrangements the following were recognizable: 
at the beginning and at the end of the hour aelf-proteclion 
by means of regressive Jif-adhcrence and denial of interest 
in toys and Pj; during the pushing episode, protection of 
extremity by the use of an (overcompensatory?) extension. 

The defense arrangement breaks down as Mary ia overcome 
by the impulse to push and by some phantasy of the loss of 
the extension, We may therefore say: 

2. Mary seema to be full of mischief (so far expressed 
as aggressive pushing), hut la afraid of her impulses be¬ 
cause she may damage her hand or lose something in the 
genital region if she doee not reetrlct her sphere of expres¬ 
sion and keep dose to her mother. 

1. The contact offered neither the opportunity nor the 
appropriate moment for the adminiatration of a therapeutic 
Interpretation. If the mother had not interrupted (a behavior 
which throws some light on her part in the child's anxiety 
situations) Pt would have tried to get in some kind of verbal 
contact with the child. 

2. Interview with Mother 

In a conversation with M the child’s total situation at the time 
of her visits to the nursery is discussed. M relates a fact which she 
had forgotten to tell me before: Mary had been born with a sixth 
finger which had been removed when she was approximately a half- 
a-year old. Just prior to the outbreak in the play group Mary had 
frequently asked about the scar on her hand and had received the 
answer that it was “just a mosquito bite." The mother admits, 
however, that the child in somewhat younger years could easily have 
been present when her operation was discussed. Around the time 
of her anxiety Mary had been equally insistent in her sexual curi¬ 
osity, a fact which speaks for the possible importance at that time 
of a "scar" association between the actually lost finger and the 
mythical lost penis. 

Her curiosity had received a severe blow when, shortly before 
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the outbreak of anxiety, her father, irritable because of an impend¬ 
ing legislative decision, had shown impatienee with her during her 
usual morning visit to him in the bathroom and had shoved her out 
of the room. She had liked to watch the shaving process and had 
also frequently on recent occasions (to his annoyance) asked about 
his genitals, It must be taken into account here that a strict adher¬ 
ence to a certain routine situation in which she could do, say, and 
ask the same thing over and over again always had been a necessary 
condition for Mary's inner security. 

As to the child's physical condition at these particular times, it 
appears that bad dreams with violent kicking in sleep (which jkf 
tries to check by holding her tight and awakening her), and foul 
breath on awakening had been attributed by one physician to a bad 
condition of the tonsils. Another physician, however, had denied this. 
The mother and the first physician had engaged in a heated dis¬ 
cussion (before Mary) as to whether she needed an immediate 
operation. Before we evaluate all these factors (which add the 
association "operation” to that of "scar” and explain both an in¬ 
creased adherence to M during Fs irritable absent-mindedness and 
an increased fear of doctor-possibilities), we shall report Mary's 
second contact in order to see which of all these factors her further 
play will single out as subjectively relevant. 

I 

Mother 

Mary again fimlles bashfully at snt, again turns her head 
away, holding on to Af'a hand and insisting that Af come 
with her into the room. Once in the room, however, she Jets 
her mother's hand go and as M and Ps sit down she begins 
to play peacefully and with concentration. 


••A" 

11 

Buildiko a House with Blocks 

Mary goes toi the corner where the blocka are on the door. 
She selects two blocks and arranges them In such a way that 
she can stand on them each time she comes to the corner to 
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pick lip the Ollier blocks. She ciirriea the blocks lo the middle 
of the room, where she has pul n toy cow, nnd huilda a very 
small house. For about 15 minuleft she is completely aUsorlicil 
in ilie task of arranging the house so that it is strictly rec¬ 
tangular nnd at the same lime fils lightly about the cow, She 
then adds several hlocics to the long side of the house in 
the following way (Figure 3). 



At the point marked X she adds a sixth extension, shifting 
It several times to other places, but finally returning it definitely 
to X, 

"B" 

II 

1, Today Mary peacefully concentrates on microcosmic 
play with a certain maternail quality of care and order, There 
is no climax of excitement, and the play ends on a note of 
satiation, 

2, Her play has as subject (a) the building of a close- 
fitting stable for a toy cow; (4) adorning the stable building 
with six wings (five plus one), 

3, Though M is present, Mary docs not seem moved by 
impulses of adherence. She builds freely in the middle of the 
room, moving to the corner and back without hesitation. 

Play again begins with an autocosmic extension, namely 
creating n base for the feet, and then is microcosmic through- 
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out. The block configuration suggests, first, the female pro¬ 
tective mode; second, a hand vrith si sixth linger or a foot 
with a siiTth toe, 


«C” 

U 

The mother has remained in the room, not “good tech¬ 
nique," but before this can he changed, Mary has concentrated 
so deeply on her play that it seems better to let her finish it. 

Mary, with all lier rigidity, balances well standing on the 
two blocks and bending down. The fact that she has to 
create a foot extension (protection? overcompensation?) for 
herself before picking up blocks reminds us of the fact that 
during the previous contact she had to add an extension (the 
doll) to her hand before ahe pushed the objects In the room. 
Doth these acta suggest, of course, the association; scar, 
operation. 

The house is built with a special expression of maternnl 
"care." The five wings, to which (after some doubt as to 
where to put it) & sixth is added, again ramind ene of the 
amputation of her sixth finger. 

But this time, although again beginning svith the repre¬ 
sentation of (he extension of an extremity, Mary's play does 
not lead into nn aggressive outbreak (and the subsequent 
representation of a catastrophe). It finds satiation in the 
building of a female proteclive coafigurat'ion. There is a 
pervading femininity about today's behavior which serves to 
underscore in retrospect and by contrast the danger drama¬ 
tized during the first contact, namely, the loss from the 
genital region of an object used for aggressive pushing. The 
interesting combination of a handlike configuration with one 
which we are used to interpret as symbolizing the female 
organs of procreation furrhermore suggests that a masturba¬ 
tion threat (harm to hand or genital if in contact) may be one 
of the specific experiences to which the little girl is reacting 
with anxiety. 


II 

1, (fr) blocks—protection—extension of feet—; 

(2») blocks—building—female protective configuration, around 
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aniniBl—safe body conlent; (0 —exieniions of building 

—six Angers to a hand. 

2. Dejetnivi arrangetnent. Maicrnal herself and master 
of the microaphere, Mary restorea her body's inviolability by 
representing as restituted the loaaes olludeil to during the hrat 
contact! her feet are extended (protected?)) conlent of 
her female body (baby) is \Tell protected; the sixth Anger 
is returned to the hand. Tho play ends on a note of aaliely. 

“A" 

in 

Game with Pr 

Suddenly Mary looks leaiingly at laughs, takes iVf'a 
hand and puHa her out of (he room, aaylng, "Afommy, ronre out!' 

ft waits for a while then looks out into the woUing room. 
He is greeted with a loud and triumphant "Thtay in there/" 
ft withdraws, whereupon Mary closes the door with s bang. 
Two further attempts on the part of Pi to leave his room 
are greeted in the same way. 

(After a while, Pt opens the door slightly, quickly pushes 
the toy cow into the other room, makes it squeak and with' 
draws It again. M&ry la beside herself with pleasure nnd 
insists that the game be repeated again and sgaio untll| 
Anally, it iai time for, her to go home. 

When she leaves she looks at Pi directly, shakes hands in 
a natural way, and promises to "come back"), 

••B" 

III 

1. After being astiated with peaceful building, Mary sud¬ 
denly and teasingly turna to me to initiate a game. During 
the game it ia noticeable that, in spite of her aggressive 
hilarity, she does not tend (as she did during the Arst con¬ 
tact) toward overdoing aggresaiveneas and then withdra\ving 
from It; Mary is in the real spirit of the game up to the 
time she has to leave, 

2. The game has aa content: A man [Pi) Is teasingly 
locked inlo his room alone. 

3. This game is macrocosmic indeed, Mary ia the 

master, not only of both the wsiting room and my oflice (and 
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the connecting door), but also of her mother and especially 
of me. She taices Af out of my space and locks me into it, 

4. "Thtay in there’^ are the firJt wordt she has ever ad¬ 
dressed to me. They are said dearly and in a loud voice. 

"C" 

III 

Mary's provocative behavior came very suddenly and with 
determination, as if aamething in her had waited for the mo¬ 
ment when she would be free enough to initiate thia game. 
What does it mean? The day before I had asked the mother 
to leave the room in the middle of the hour. Has Mary 
anticipated the repetition of this, and has she arranged her 
triumphant going out of the room with M in place of my 
sending Af out without Mary? The situation does not seem 
covered by thia possible interpretation. 

The words which Mary uses when initiating the game some¬ 
how resemble the words which the mother told me the father 
had used when locking the child out of the bathroom during 
hie days of irritation. ’*Stay out of here," bad been the father's 
angry words. “'Thtay in there” is probably linked with it, 
although in addition to the transference to me a double re¬ 
versal has taken place*, from the passive to active (it is she 
who gives orders), and In regard to the vector (she "encloses" 
instead of being excluded). One remembers now that from the 
moment Mary came into my room at the beginning of the Brst 
contact she showed a somewhat coquettish and bashful interest 
in me. Since it can he expected that she would transfer to me 
(the man with the toys) a conflict which disturbed her usually 
playful relationship to her father, it seems possible that in 
this game she is repeating with active mastery ("You thtay 
in there") the situation of exclusion of which she has been a 
passive victim at home ("Stay out of here"). (This possi¬ 
bility came to me only after I had reacted to her play provoca¬ 
tion, which, of course, I wau prepared to do as soon as she 
would have chosen the moment and the theme. By my play 
acts I unconsciously took the role of the "good father" in a 
specific, symbolic way.) 

••D” 

III 

1. Arrartyement. After having nssumed the good mother 
r6le (mother identification) and having protected and restored 
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her body (restiiuiion), Mary it iranaferring to me the role of 
the bad father (father transference) in a rearrangement of 
the situation which created the conflict between them (reversal 
of active into passive). 

2. We do not know why the second contact was pcnceful. 

It often happens that once excessively fearful doctor-expecta¬ 
tions are disproved (they are, of course, more cosily disproved 
in less neurotic children), the problems which had been pre¬ 
viously presented in aU their horrors appear in the form of 
restitutions: peaceful and playful ideniification with her 
mother, protection and restitution of her body in play, and the 
teasingly revengeful restitution of the play relnlionship to her 
father in transference. The child, as it stands at the end of 
the second contact, has indicated that she wants to be sure of 
her mother as a haven, of protection, of her father as on iu- 
teresivng masculine playmate, and of her body as an inviolable 
whole in spite of the (at the time intrusive) Impulses it ex¬ 
presses and the bodily dangers (operation) cxperienccti nnd 
anticipated. 

"E" 

III 

After a play contact which gave (he therapist some first 
insight and the patient some long needed partial piny satis¬ 
faction, there remain the following ihcrnpcuilc questions: how 
normal for her ege are the child patient’s problems, how much 
essential stability and adoptability lias she betrayed, nnd how 
much support can she expect from her environment. 

4-. Ettoloffical Speculations 

We may now inquire into the factors in Mary’s life to which 
our attention has been drawn by her play. Now, as at any deeper 
point of clinical investigation, we seek to gain insight into changes 
in the following three segments of the patient's life and into their 
particular functional relation; namely, into the coincidence in ti?ne 
and the mutual aggravation of (a) changes in the physiological sphere 
as they are brought about by decisive epigenetic steps in growth and 
maturation, or by some special disbalancing factor such as sickness 
or accidenlj (i) changes in the constellation or the emotional tem¬ 
perature in the environment; (c) changes in the person's conception 
of his status in the world, i.e., a subjectivation of causal judgment in 
terms of guilt, inferiority, projected intentions, etc. 
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We find in .a disturbed adult's life history that a set of conscious 
and unconscious ideas (a "complex”) is subjectifying his experiences, 
making all changes mutually aggravating, bringing about continuous 
libidinal disequilibrium and making the individual the easy "trau¬ 
matic” victim of specific types of occurrences. Usually the "com¬ 
plex” dates far back—and, indeed, wc can observe in still undisturbed 
children that it is one or the other normal maturational crisis, with 
its complex of wishful and fearful expectations, during which {given 
a certain lack of psychosomatic or social support) experiences of 
a specific type or combination become traumatic: perception is sub¬ 
jectified, anxiety increases, defensiveness stiffens. 

Once die mechanisms of psychological homeostasis have been upset 
for a long time and the individual finally is forced to seek help from 
a representative of a healing method, content and morphology of 
his sickness show such a multiple relation to an endless number of 
factors seemingly making one another pathogenic that unlimited’ 
material is provided for the discussion of whether the condition has 
a physiological or psychological basis. Usually, reality forces a 
simple solution: whatever method by right or might can claim the 
patient, is able to secure a selection of data and, by interjecting its 
curative agent, is successful in breaking the vicious circle of patho¬ 
genic factors will also determine the only "evidence” of the circle’s 
"beginning” wliich anybody will ever have. 

We hope to approach such problems from a new angle through 
the study in normal or only temporarily disturbed children of those 
periods of lowered physiological resistance, those types of lowered 
environmental support, and those mcclianisms of attempts at adjust¬ 
ment which, if occurring together, represent a combination producing 
traumatic strain. 

Mary’s disclosure of her personality in her present stage of ma¬ 
turation and state of anxiety, shows her generally somewhat timid: 
in all her aggressiveness she likes to have tlic retreat to her mother 
well covered. She is rtffhl in the sense that changes of routine are 
in themselves upsetting. On the other hand she is playfully mis¬ 
chievous and psychosexually ffirlish. There is no doubt that Mary 
is drnmniic (an interesting hysterical contrast to some of her com¬ 
pulsive traits) lovable, playful, outgoing, coquettish if master of the 
situation; stubborn, bab 3 ’ish, and shut-in wheji disturbed. 

Physiological changes', maturational. Mary’s age and play sug- 
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gest that she may be considered to be in the stage of childhood 
characterized (in both sexes) by a rapidly increasing power of 
hcomobilitjij expanding curiosily, and genilal sensualily, which in 
psychoanalytic literature is called the phallic stage and for which 
the author, in order to take into account certain developmental facts, 
has used the terms locomotor-phallic or “intrusive stage” (3)i 
The intrusive stage, in analogy to other stages, emphasizes some¬ 
times silently, sometimes more noisily the following developmental 
potentialities; 

1. The impuhe of intrusion (epigcnetically emerging with 
added vigor from the inventory of given impulses), tlie urge to force 
one's way into the object of interest and passion. 

2. The sensual {fibidinal) txperUnces of increased locomotor 
pleasure and (often masturbatory) indulgence in phantasies of in* 
trusive conquest. 

3. A channel for the release (catharsis) of surplus tension from 
various sources in relatively excessive activity, of nn nggrcsslve, 
curious, and masturbatory character. 

4. Specific trial and error experiments in regard to how far one 
can go in physically and socially forcing one's way into the sphere of 
others. 

5. A complex of omnipotence and impotence phantasies depict¬ 
ing the child either in the unlimited execution of the intrusive mode, 
and the unlimited mastery over its phantasy object (omniscient mas¬ 
ter of the universe, conquering the mysterious, taking revenge on 
giant enemies, etc.) or as the victim of other masters. 

6. A new focus for the expectation of danger {developmental 
fear), i.e., an intolerance toward all interferences which may bring 
frustration to 1, 2, and 3, and danger to the organs Involved. If 
increased by constitutional or environmental factors this intolerance 
may lead to an abnormal intensity or prolongation of 3 (i.e., ex¬ 
cessive aggressiveness or masturbation) and severe anxiety and rage 
in the face of attempts to break it. 

7. Reaction formations, i.e., changes in the personality which 
Can be understood as permanent defensive reactions of the ego 
against those aspects of 1-5 which can neither be quite outgrown nor 
Successfully used in socially approved action patterns. 

To the future of the personality this stage (like all tlic others) 
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provides a source of experiential wealth and power as well as of 
danger. 

8. The personality is strengthened and enriched by (a) the suc¬ 
cessfully socialized use (sublimation) of the new impulse for such 
growing abilities and aspirations as are in accord with ego and 
environment! outgoingness and energy, courage in the face of the 
unknown, etc.; (A) by reliable reactive virtues binding some of the 
excessive energy and the unsuitable modes of the stage, such as self- 
restraint, protective attitudes, etc. 

9. The danger consists in the potential developmental fixation 
which may build the basis for a future (periodic or permanent) dc- 
velopmental regretsion, such as the sadomasochistic dealing with 
partners in love or work. Reaction formations while creating vir¬ 
tues under certain conditions may Imply excessive and permanent 
inhibition of intrusive types of action, repression of corresponding 
thoughts and past experiences or more radical measures such as the 
“turning against oneself’ of intrusivie acts and thoughts, i.e,, 
masochistic fantasies, often with organic concomitants, or with the 
provocation of bad treatment by others. 

In every developmental stage there Is a period when a momentary 
fixation threatens to become incompatible with progression—the 
most common kernel of neurotic episodes in childhood. Such neurotic 
episodes are, of course, similar in content and form to the mani¬ 
festations of chronic neurotics. 

The study of neuroses has shown us that special educational inter¬ 
ferences with the general mode of the intrusive stage (such as Vic¬ 
torian tendencies to place special limitations on many forms of loco¬ 
motor and curious expansiveness, and to react with disciplinary 
selectivity to sexual curiosity) result in a fixation on the idea of 
genital intrusion, making the genitals the subiect of excessive cath¬ 
artic acts or that of excessive curiosity and often the consequently 
excessive repression of both. Such fixation brings with it a pro¬ 
longed emphasis on the idea and the fear of intruding and on the 
idea and fear of being intruded upon and, consequently, fears for 
the inside of the body (as a goal of intrusion) and for extremities 
and penis as the organs of intrusive aggressiveness. Such a body of 
fearful expectations becomes, then, a ready factor in the traumatic 
nature of corresponding experiences. 

It must be obvious that this stage offers special problems to the 
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girl. Led by the intcrscxual experiences oi younger organisms, she 
too has reached a period ol stronger intrusive tendencies, often ob¬ 
served as tomboyishness. During this period clitoral masturbation 
and phantasies of having or achieving a penis (with all the locomotor 
and mental prerogatives ascribed to it) arc not infrequently admitted. 
Wc know that in certain types and under certain cultural conditions 
this wish remains dangerously determining for life, while often, 
in a way much less well known, the locomotor-phallic complex seems 
easily and, so to speak, noiselessly subordinated to the wish for a 
baby and all the prerogatives connected with lliif possibility. But 
the physiological and psychological conditions which the girl must 
accept while imagining for the first time beceming tlic object of 
intrusive impulses and developing and libidinizing the (not neces¬ 
sarily unaggressive or passive) impulses of inception, make the 
problem of female masochism a cardinal one—for personality as 
well as for culture. Of the mature man and the mature woman 
we expect that both the sadistic and the masoclustic aspects of sexual 
intrusion have been subordinated to a satisfactory mutuality. This 
ideal of sexual maturity presupposes the successful liquidation of 
the phantasies and fears of the intrusive stage, during which to the 
bewildered child "cruel*‘ and "sexual” often seem synonyms (3). 

Mary, as little as she told us so far, has revealed something 
of the conflict of the girl who does not know wlictlrcr she wants 
to be a boy or a boy's girl—although she has done so witli more 
grace and humor than we could expect from the chronic victims of 
this conflict, 

We also understand that during her first contact Mary indicated 
to us that she had associated the intrusive impulses of the stage just 
outlined with the idea of "‘danger to the extremities ’'—an association 
probably preconsciously emphasized by the allusions to her lost 
finger and the imminent danger of an operation. However, during 
her second contact she dramatizes the development of a feniale 
identification and mastery of the fears of the intrusive stage. 

In regard to the necessary attachment to one or both of her 
parents of these impulses and fears ("Oedipus Complex") we can 
only say that the therapist in this case naturally attracted the father- 
transference; there seems to be little doubt as to the importance at 
this time of the child's father as a partner in teasing games and ns 
an object of sexual curiosity. The child's flight to her motlier is 
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by no means free of ambivalence, as further observation would 
quickly reveal. 

Physiological changes', special physiological condition. Mary has 
not been sleeping well of late. She has severe panics (or tantrums) 
in her sleep, during which she yells, "No, no, noT Whatever it 
may be that she is drcanring about, she awakens with a foul breath 
and there is a svispicion that the state of lier throat causes irritation 
and contraction cveji if there is no indication for a tonsillectomy. 
She has licard of the possibility of an operation which she seems to 
have associated with the loss of her finger. 

Eiiviroiinieii/al changes. The sudden addition to her sphere of 
experience of the play group puts Mary for the first time in her life 
in the hands of an adult other than a near relative and into a play 
situation with boys (at home there is only an older sister). Both 
her maturational state and the idea of an operation as associated with 
the loss of the finger must give the observation of sexual differences 
(in cluldrcn) at tliis moment, even if it has been observed before, 
a sudden specific pathogenic importance. 

At home it seems to be the fathers irriiabilUy which the child, 
not knowing the cause, must have misunderstood and connected 
witli the place ^vhere it was first crrpcrienced (or because of obvious 
a-ssociations most intensely experienced ); namely, the bathroom. 
Thus this experience, too, has been Incorporated into the field of 
mutually specific factors. 

We shall now offer a tentative diagrammatical summary, («r) 
comprising the interrelation of the historical, maturational, special 
physiological, and environmental changes, with the impulses, ideas, 
and fears which wc suspect of forming parts of the anxiety content; 
and (i) leading us back to the behavior items which “told us" of 
these impulses, ideas, and fears (Table 1). 

What I have said about Mary, represents the "mental note" 
which the psychoanalyst would make tentatively at the end of the 
two contacts. Some parts of the note would stand out in more 
clarity tlian others; however, we would expect him to have the 
courage to modify even his “clear impressions" if further observa¬ 
tions demanded It. 

As for Mary, the contacts were interrupted by a vacation period 
after which the observer left Boston. Therefore Marys situation 
was carefully discussed with her understanding parents who ac- 
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cepted (and partly themselves suggested) the following recommen¬ 
dations. Mary's curiosity in regard to both her scar and her genitals 
required a truthful attitude. She needed to have other children and 
especially boys visit her for play at her home. The matter of the 
tonsils called for the decision of a specialist which could then be 
candidly communicated to the child. It did not seem wise to awaken 
and hold her during her nightmares; perhaps she needed to fight her 
dreams out, and there would be opportunity to comfort her when 
she awoke spontaneously. The child needed much locomotor ac¬ 
tivity; playful instruction in rhythmic movements might help her 
to overcome some rigidity in her extremities which, whatever the 
cause, presumably has been increased since she heard for the first 
time about the amputation of her finger. 

A conversation with the parents a half year after the contacts 
described in this report did not seem to indicate the immediate 
necessity for further psychoanalytic observation. A tonsillectomy had 
proved unnecessary; the nightmares had ceased; Mary was making 
free and extensive use of the new play companions provided in and 
near her home. For various circumstantial reasons, she had, how¬ 
ever, not visited the original play group again. She had asked for 
Ps often, wanting to know the color of the train he had taken when 
leaving town. 

When Mary, a while later, paid Ps a short visit, she was entirely 
at home and asked Ps in a clear, loud voice about the color of his 
train. She addressed M and Ps alternately and entered Ps's room 
without anxiety. Her play immediately centered around the cow 
again, which, with loving words, was given a tight-fitting stable. 

D. Oralitv in a Boy of Four 

Dick was brought to our attention by a physician from a nearby 
town who occasionally attended the meetings of our Yale study 
group. His mother, the physician’s patient, had complained for the 
last year or so of a “queer trait” in her little boy; encouraged by 
our work, the physician, an extraordinarily good observer, familiar 
with the principles of psychoanalysis, decided to try her eye on the 
child's play. She invited the little boy, who had never seen her, to 
come to her office to play and reported to us the five contacts, the 
first three of which will be given here. 

Dick on his fourth birthday was a physically healthy, attractive. 
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and intelligent child who had a good appetite and slept well, How¬ 
ever, he was often dreamy and withdrawn and, with strange in¬ 
difference, would express rather queer fears and concepts. His 
parents, warned by outsiders, began to fear that "some day he might 
withdraw completely and not come out of it.*' They had had this 
in mind for some time when suddenly, at four years and two months 
of age, he calmly refused to spealc for 24 hours and for some days 
after would only whisper. Such "spells** recurred. 

It had started during a big family dinner. An uncle's completely 
bald head fascinated Dick. Innocently, he remarked, "Yon haven I 
any hair on your head“ The adults smiled in embarrassment and 
hoped he would think of something else, but a few moments later 
he addressed the bald-headed man again. "Have you no comb at 
your housef" After more such remarks Dick’s grandmother took 
him aside and told him that he was "not to talk about this any 
more.” The child, without any display of emotion, became silent 
and remained silent for 24 hours, except for some whispered remarks 
in school the next morning. 

Naturally, the parents were worried about such a radical re¬ 
action to an everyday occurrence such as the prohibition against 
talking about a seemingly unimportant matter. On the other hand, 
it was hard to judge the "seriousness" of Dick’s reaction for he 
seemed neither stubborn, nor worried, nor angry; he simply was 
far away, apparently uninterested in a means of communication 
which had proved so troublesome. 

One remembered then that on several occasions Dick had been 
a radical representative of the biblical saying, "If thine eye offend 
thee^ pluck it out” —or rather its infantile form, "If thine eye offend 
thy parents, pluck it out” There had been, for example, a time (it 
was during one of his mother’s pregnancies) when he was very 
proud of and liked to display and brag about his "nice fat tummy.’’ 
Its unproductivity devaluated the possession of this part of his 
body, whereupon he remarked that he was going to throw it out 
of the window and was found pressing it against a hot radiator 
"to burn it off.’’ Similarly, after one of his little sisters had been 
born and had taken supremacy in the family’s attention, he seemed 
ready to cast away all the prerogatives of his age and sex. He began 
to creep, to use baby talk, and even to want his clothes and his 
belongings to be called "little.” Again, he not only tried to deny 
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a devaluated possession, this time his genitals, but was found attempt¬ 
ing "to pull them off/* and finally asked his distraught parents to do 
him this service. 

It would be hard to say exactly whether and where all this 
transgresses the range of variations and episodic peculiarities of 
normal child behavior. To his Intimate observers, Dick seemed to 
experunent with reality in a somewhat less playful and more deeply 
preoccupied way than most children do. He was interested in parts 
of the body (the “tummy" of a pregnant woman, the penis) which 
are of outstanding importance In some cases, but are missing in 
others without apparent disadvantage for either well-being or pres¬ 
tige. This preoccupation with missing things could take possession 
of him to such a degree that the majority of his remarks and ques¬ 
tions during a given period would indicate a concept of the world 
in which missing things were not the exception but the rule and the 
dominant aspects. After he had been frightened by the sight of eye¬ 
glasses, he asked everyone, including perfect strangers, whether 
their eyes came out. After he had discovered that a certain old 
man had false teeth, he asked the same question about everybody's 
teeth. When he saw a sculptured bust, he remarked that it had 
"no feet"; on entering a room, he pointed to what looked to him 
like holes in the ceiling before he noticed anything else. To him, a 
person did not "have" a tummy or an arm, but "wore" them; aii 
expression which clearly implied the suspicion that these parts could 
be taken off like clothes. 

Thus, at times, his body image seemed to lack a certain integrity. 
But while his calmness suggested that this lack was simply the 
remnant of an earlier age, i.e., represented a maturationai deficiency, 
his usual display of intelligence contradicted this interpretation. 
Consequently, it was necessary to assume that the boy experienced 
(or pretended to experience) rather something of a disintegration of 
his body image. 

An attempt to test Dick’s intelligence had the following result: 

In many instances the child appeared to be concentrating 
on the task at hand. At other times he seemed almost like 
a sleepwalker The very much longer time required for the 
third trial of Che Sequin form board may be attributed to the 
fact that two or three times he simply became fixated on a 
block and was unable to continue the activity. When a key 
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was held out (o him and he was asked to name It, he seemed 
to look right through tt; several minutci later it was presented 
to him again snd he quickly and easily gave (he name, Hii 
successful responses (at the age of 44 months) were, for the 
most part, at the three-and-one-half and the four-year levels, 

One certainly has the impresaion that this ia a potentially able 
child." When brought In during one of his phases of not 
speaking, "he was very aloof and did not speak a word. He 
WBS fascinated by the brtdge-'of blocka built for his own little 
car and amiled vrilltngly, but would not try one himself; 
he sac down once or twice, but each time became uneasy and 
immediately pushed the chair away from him. He looked 
out of the window a good deal and remained in a teasing 
mood so that no satisfactory developmental picture could be 
obtained. He resented all efforts to help him and pushed the 
examiner's hand away. In general, he looked at everything 
with a curious combination of attention and drtaminess. He 
was not eager* to leave, but went passively when told to go." 

That Dick really had a most emotional interest In the integrity 
of the objects to whose defects he referred casually became obvious 
when, during his spells of silence or whispering, he could be ob¬ 
served creating a private world in which he could inquire about 
missing things and be sure to get a comforting answer. Thus he 
could be overheard asking himself, "Htfr ihal car a spare tiref" and 
answering himself, '"Yes it has, Dick” This (normal if transient) 
method of dealing with observable fact he used also in matters of 
conscience. “Dick, you must not do that.—But I want to do it.— 
It is better not to do it.—But 1 am going to do it." Whereupon 
the "adult'* voice seemed to be giving in. 

Dick seemed genuinely afraid that certain radiators were going 
to bite him, and it will be one of the tasks of our play analysis to 
find out why certain radiators seem to him to be animal-like, others 
not. This manifest fear that something inanimate might have a 
hidden mouth to bite him corresponded to the only recurrent dream 
he liked to report, namely of a certain being to whom he gave a 
strange name and of which he could only say that it had "no mouth.*’ 
Incidentally, he spoke about dreams as if they were real. Visiting 
a friend, he would say, '*1 was here last night and played with yoii/^ 
We know that many children indicate that at least in answer to 
certain suggestive questions they are unable to differentiate verbally 
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between dream and reality. What interests us about this child is 
that he preferred to talk about such borderline experiences, often to 
the exclusion of all other topics. Cars often seemed to be animate 
beings for him. ‘'It is too bad that motorcars have to sleep out in 
the street." For some time he has been differentiating also between 
men-cars and lady-cars, basing the distinction partly on types of 
cars which were driven by men or women of his acquaintance. This 
differentiation, however, overlapped with the one applied to all 
objects and based on their “yes" and “no" aspects, namely, whether 
they have a hole (a sink for him is a “no thing") or outstanding 
parts (a comb is a manifold “yes thing"). 

All-or-nothing people, who seem ready literally to pluck out the 
eye which offends them, are hard to deal with. When asked to keep 
it they may insist with equal radicalness on using it. Thus when 
Dick's parent's noticed that to the detriment of his development he 
had decided Co become in all ph3^ical and mental respects the like¬ 
ness of his sister, they inttiated a campaign for masculinity, insisting 
that to have a penis was practical and desirable and nothing to be 
ashamed of. He took them at their word. He exhibited his penis 
and, this prohibited, began to shout around his word for penis in a 
voice the masculinity of which left nothing to be desired; he began 
to lift the skirts of little girls and finally annoyed adult women 
visitors by looking at them from the frog's eye-view. The fact 
that the shouting of the word for penis occurred and was prohibited 
shortly before he met and annoyed the man who had no hair explains 
some of the intensity of his reaction to the grandmother's prohibition. 
For him, io have a thing, to show it, and to use the word far it 
meant three inseparable aspects of its possession. It was obviously 
intolerable to him that after he had tried in vain to be everything 
people seemed to like better than a little boy (namely, a pregnant 
mother, a little girl, etc.) he should meet even more powerful inter¬ 
ferences when acting on the suggestion that he become a boy. Not 
only did he, as ive have heard, begin to whisper, but he also wrapped 
his head in a sheet at night, tried to force his head into a toilet, etc. 
Biting became the dominant idea in his play; he threatened to bite 
not only his sister, but also himself, and actually was observed biting 
a dog's tail. 

From such scant material, which gives the mother’s complaints 
(somewhat ordered by us according to areas of expression rather 
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than chronologically), we derive tlic following preliminary outline 
of Dick's personality: He is overcome by his drives at one moment, 
by prohibiting forces at the next; each time, liowevcr, an all-or-none 
attitude takes possession of him; similarly he changes his roles of 
identification easily, although each time radically and completely. 
Thus in his subjective as well as his objective world he keeps roles 
changeable, and parts detachable, introjects easily and projects easily. 
What danger he may be trying to ward off (if what we describe 
are defensive mechanisms, and not merely regression and disintegra¬ 
tion) is only hinted at in the content of his phobia: He is threatened 
fiy a being with a inouilij which in hh dreams (according to the 
undistorted wish-fulfilling character of children’s dreams) appears 
without a vioutiu Mouth and throat become the “zonal” emphasis 
in a world of dangerous have-nots (have holes) and detachable 
parts; he has spoken of biting ever since his last experiment in mas¬ 
culinity—at the height of the phallic phase—failed. 

We cannot publish a detailed chronological life history of this 
child. Whatever historical data come to our mind as we observe the 
child's play will be reported in that context. We must concentrate 
on tracing the outline in playful and fearful acts of a doubting and 
often despairing infantile mind which has been unable so far to 
settle down to a clear differentiation of certain borderlines of in¬ 
dividual and social existence. We shall see him concerned with the 
differentiation between male and feniaUj between ego and oh]ect, 
between animate and inanimate, between bodily coherence and fluctu¬ 
ating environment, etc. As psychoanalytic experience and theory 
would lead us to expect such basic uncertainty will prove to be linked 
with an oral complex, i.e., the fixation on an easy regression to the 
wishes and fears of one of the incorporative stages. Beyond showing 
how this reveals itself in the child’s play, wc will avoid drawing 
diagnostic or prognostic conclusions from childhood material we are 
just learning to approach. 

Whether the fault lies with the circumstances under which this 
material was won, or its inner affinity to the early stages of personal¬ 
ity development, it is hard to present and doubtless even more 
difficult to read. The patient reader, it is hoped, will reach some 
point which can serve him as a bridge from his adult thinking to that 
of a disturbed infantile mind—and to that of stubborn observers who 
cannot bring themselves to dismiss “queer” material as meaningless. 
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The circumstances of observation and the nature of the material 
make the following methodological changes necessary: 

1. An account of the sequence of the child’s acts -will not be 
attempted. Instead, an inventory of behavior Items (according to 
the classifications: toys, “life-sized” objects, people) wili be given 
for each contact. Only occasionally witl a reference be made which 
places an act nearer to the beginning or the end of a contact. 

2. Except where a coherent plot becomes discernible there will 
be no attempt to account regularly for the ideational content in the 
patient’s fleeting play, 

3. In order to familiarize the reader with the character of this 
patient’s play the inventory of the first three hours is given in toto 
before the single items are taken up for analysis. 

1. Inventory of First Three Contacts 

a. First cojitact. Dick, who has never seen the physician before, 
seems from the very start to accept her in a matter-of-fact way. 
Pressing into her room, he only asks in a casual way, '''/Ire your eyes 
all right?" and tlien eagerly, "Where are the toys ?"—He immedi¬ 
ately piles all the toys (except for a large truck with doors) into 
one box and carries them to the couch.—His mother, who comes 
after him to ask if it will be all right for her to go away, has to 
repeat her question before he gives a casual, rather impatient "yes" 
She says goodbye, but he pays no further attention to her. 

(1). Toys. Dick takes or points to a number of toys, and 
with one exception merely makes remarks about them instead of 
playing with them. He looks from all possible angles at the toy cars, 
his head close to them, and repeatedly makes the following remarks. 
“They have no spare tires.” “Arc they broken off?’’ “Did they 
ever have them?” “They are not meant to have spare tires, are 
they?” “It’s all right, they don’t need them.” “Don’t you touch 
them.” “I don’t like those cars.” "I don't want to play with them." 

He treats the red wrecker with a satisfied smile. “This car has 
two spare tires.” “I like this one.” He associates to it: "Mother's 
car has a spare tire.” 

“There is no water in the toilet.” “We will leave the cover up. 
“We had better put it down again.” “I don't have to go to the 
toilet.” “Don't put any water in it.” 

Dick has left only one toy in the toy closet, a big red truck with 
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doors. Near the end of the hour he says, '7 can't have it, can If" 
The physician says he can play with any of the toys. "'No," he says, 
and closes the closet door. Later he takes the truck out, opens its 
back doors, shuts them, and puts the truck back, saying, "You inustnt 
touch it" 

He builds a garage for two cars; puts doors on it and two roofs; 
is pleased with it. After a little, he opens the doors with the in¬ 
tention of putting in two cars, then knocks the whole structure down, 
saying, "I don't need it." 

(2) Biff objects. Dick says, "Does the chair come offf" 
The physician thinks he means the swivel top and replies, "No" 
Dick says, "Yes it does" and demonstrates by lifting the chair. 
“The table comes off too. You were kidding me when you said it 
didn't, weren't you?” (He lifts the table.) 

He looks at the radiator in an intently exploratory way, eyeing 
the two ends with some anxiety, and says, "There is no water com- 
hff oul,is theref How does it workf" The physician offers to turn 
on the steam. He seems alarmed and cries, "Don't do ill" The 
physician says, "Tell me what you want to know about radiators." 
Dick presses against the physician's knees and says in a confidential 
manner, "I want to know about yellow radiators." 

Near the end of the hour Dick says to the physician, 
mustn't take your dress off, I will spank you if you do." 

b, Second fslioTj) contsci. Dick agam presses cagetiy into 
the room the minute the door is opened and goes instantly to the 
toys. His acts and words arc identical with those of the 

first contact with the difference that he handles the cars with more 
freedom and only once or twice comments on the lack of spare tires. 

About the girl doll he says; "She has no pants on. She has to go 
to the toilet. You make her sit on the toilet. She is all through." 
He puts her in front of the basin to wash her hands, then puts her 
in the bath tub. (Her dress is sewed on.) “She is a naughty girl 
to be in the tub in her dres. She mustn't take her dress off.” 

c. Third contact. 

(1) Toys, About the cars Dick says over and over: "Do 
they have spare iiresf Are they broken offf" He points to little 
knobs and calls them spare tires,—He says, "Have all wreckers two 
spare tiresf I want to break them off." 

He sets the bathroom set up several times, each time hesitating to 
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play with it. His eyes wander to the dolls, but he turns away 
again. Finally, near the end of the hour, he announces: ''The Utile 
ffirl needs a bathj she is sick" He asks the physician to let the water 
run into the tub; he seems pleased and excited. 

He opens the truck doors and says, ''I’d better shut them." He 
opens them again and puts half a dozen toys in. He removes them 
again. 

Dick again builds a garage with closed doors and runs a small 
car against the door as if it wanted to enter. The physician remarks, 
"The car can't go through the closed door, can itf“ Dick opens the 
door, runs a car in and out and in again, leaves it for a while, then 
takes it out again and abandons the garage with the doors open. 

(2) . Big objects. About the carvings on the arms of the chair 
Dick says; "Theg aren't feet, are iheyf They won't come off, will 
they?—They look like your hands." 

*T am afraid it will bite me." The physician asks, "kVhof” Dick 
replies, with glee, "The radiator downstairs." 

(3) , Physician. Pressing against the physician’s knees, he 
points to big gold buttons (resembling large raspberries) on her 
dress and says several times: "I want to bite them" The physician 
asks, "Do you like to bite ihingsf" He replies, "Yes, I like to bite 
sister, I am going to bite sister when I go home today." —Shortly 
afterwards he says, "I want to eat my dinner. Have you any crack- 
ersf" Then he asks: "People cant go down people's lanes, can 
tkeyf" The physician says, ''Yo« mean the red lanef" He replies, 
"The yeildw lane. Sister calls it a red lane. I call it a yellow 
lane,—Yellow is my favorite color." 

2. First Contact! Analysis 
••A" 

I 

Physician 

Dick, who has never seen the Phyaician before, seems from 
the very start to accept her in a matter-of-fact way. Pressing 
into her room, he only asks in a casual way, "Are your eyes 
nil rightf" and then eagerly, "Where are the ioytV 

II 

TOYS 

He immediately piles ail the toys (except for a large truck 
with doors) into one bo* and carries them to the couch. 
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III 

Mother 

His mother, who cornea after him to ask if it will be all 
right for her to go oway, haa to repent her question before lie 
gives Q casual, rather impatient "Vei.” She soya goodbye, but 
he pays no further attention to tier, 

1.11, in 

No hesitnnee an seeing stranger (doctor) is manifested, His 
mother’s departure is even urged with slight impatience. His 
interest in the physician is fleeting and temporary All hia 
eagerness is directed toward Aawtiff nil the toys at once. 

In the macrosphere we thus see on exclusion of tlie mother, 
a passing by the doctor, an eager intrusion into the strange 
room; in the microsphere, an eager collection of nil the toys 
(with the exclusion of one large truck) in one place. 

The sentence, "Are your eyes all rightf" is D’s individual 
way of soying, "How Ao you Ho" 

••C' 

I, II, HI 

The impatience with which Dick leaves hia M behind is in 
striking contrast to the usual mother adherence displayed by 
children brought for observation. One is immediately reminded 
of his reported tendency to pronouncedly deny his interest In 
persons, objects, or parts of himself to which he had clung 
the moment before. 

His first likewise pronouncedly ^'casual" interest in Ps then, 
concerns a. part of her body which to hia mind (how seriously 
we don't know) could “come off.” This remark recalls an 
episode: A barber not long ago happened to inflict a slight 
cut on Dick's ear, whereupon the boy would go to barbers 
only on the condition .that they did not nvear eyeglasses, as if 
to imply that persons who have detachable parts are more apt 
to mutilate others. It may be in keeping with such an idea 
that he feels safer with a doctor if her eyea ore "all right." 
However, all this seems, for the moment, overshadowed by his 
eagerness to see the toys. 
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••A*' 

IV-VIII 

Tova 

Dick takes or points to a iiumber of toys, and M’ith one 
exception mcreJy makes remarks sliout them instead of playing 
with them. 

He looks from all possible angles at the toy CARS, Kia 
head close to them, and repeatedly makes the following re¬ 
marks: "r/jcy have no spare lires" *'Are they broken off?” 
“Did they ever have them?” “They are not meant to have 
spare tires, are they?” '‘It’a all right, they don’t need them.” 
''DouU you.\/oucJj iJier»,‘* 

“I don't like those cars.” ‘7 don't loanl to flap v/iili them!' 

He treats {he red WRECKER with a aatiaiieci smile. ^This 
car has /two spare tires." "f tike this one." 

He aasocUtea to it: “Mother's car has a spare tire,” 

"There is no vjaler in the loUel." “We will leave the cover 
up.” “We had belter put it down again.” "I don't have to 
go to the toilet." 

"Don't put nay ^aler in it." 

(Dick has (eft only one toy in the toy closet, a big red 
TRUCK with doora.) Near the end of the hour: '7 can’t 
have it, can I?” (The physician saya he may play with ony 
of the toys,) “No.” Closes the closet door. 

Lnter he cakes the truck out, opens its back doors, shuts 
them, and puts the truck back. "Yoss Muslrt’t touch it.*' 

He BUILDS A GARAGE for two cars; puts doors on it end 
two roofs; is pleased with it. After a little, he opens the 
doors with the intention of putting in two cars, then knocks 
the whole structure down, saying, “7 don't need il." 

"B" 

IV-VIII 

Dick reveals his interest and withdrawal in the following 
scale of approaches and avoidances. 

Having piled up all the toys most! eagerly, he does not play 
with them, He shifts his interest from one to the other, only 
to discard most toys with one or more remarks of a negative 
character. 

He is positive about ("lifer") only the red wrecker (which 
has two apare tires where other cars have none) and associnteJ 
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to it hia mother'a car (the only reference to an object outaide 
of the playroom)! 

He matiipulalei but doea not play with the truck with two 
doors (which had' been the only toy left behind in the closet). 

He really playi only for a moment at building a two-door 
garage which, however, he destroy! immediately. 

At thtf aame time he establiahea a verbal adherence to the 
phyamaTi. In addUioTk to teitrivng to mlealsig ^sasts, Kt pso- 
testa hia disinclination to play vrllh the toys and insists that 
such play ia prohibited, either aaaumedly by the physician or 
expressly by himself. 

"C" 

IV-VIII 

Dick's curve of interest and withdrawal recalls (he strength 
of hia initial attachment (eager; incorporation) to persons and 
objecta, and hia seemingly unemotional dismissal end easy 
change of them. 

As he wants to have all the toys but does not take the 
time to play with them, he insists on continuously talking with 
the physiclatv without listening to her answers. Hia one-sided 
pursuit of a problem becomes most obvious where he dis¬ 
misses .as Irrelevant permissloos given by Ps and goes on 
establishing prohibitions. Thus, in spite of hU confidential 
adherence and urgent inquisitiveness, Dick seema to be quite 
out of touch with the physician, while for the latter, it is not 
only hard to know what he means but also how seriously he 
is interested in what he means. Referring at random to the 
objects at hand, he is obviously speaking of some situation 
other than the one he presently shares with the physician. 

A first hint as to what he may refer to is given in his 
questions in regard to parts coining olf objects and to pro¬ 
hibited acta. These two classes of ideas In almost identical 
formulations are represented in the questions he asked his 
mother in rapid succession when she tried to assure him that 
his penis once and for all belonged to him: "Does siater have 
a penis?” ‘'Did she lose iff” “Will she have one later?" "Did 
she do anything naughty to itf* 

His assurances that the cars “aren't meant to have spare 
tires," that "they are all right," and "don’t need them," cor¬ 
respond, then, to the answers the mother reports having given 
the bo-y: "Girls are meant to he the way they are,” etc. 

Hli whnU aJtkode it, probable that whattvei he wanta 
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to diacuBs here ia related to a convenation h.e had with an 
ad^U. That “the cars are all righe' aa well aa the prohlbitlonB 
"rot to touch them” are brought iorward in the way of a now 
reasauring, now admonishing adult. Aa we saw, he not oidy 
discards i’j’s permission to play with (her) truck, but at the 
same time treats her as If she were not oi age, 

Thus, first eagerly interested In the toys, he gradually and 
individually denies hia interest in any of them (except the 
wrecker with the doufafe spare tires) and Instead assumes the 
role of the adult who knows well that the play is forbidden, 
while the physician becomes a naughty girl with bad inten- 
tiona, Are these intentions projected, i.e., do they represent 
bis original play intensions? In any event, in creating this ar* 
rangemenC with an adult Dick goes one step further than he 
did in the monologues (overheard by ilf) in which he was two 
people all in one, the prohibiting adult and the stubborn child, 
He now assigns the infantile rild totally to the physician while 
he becomes the prohibiting adult. 

IV-VUI 

The tentative nature of the first references to symbolic equa* 
tions has been emphasized above. We are therefore stating 
them boldly here, going out from what seems to us the key 
to the patient's system of symbols. 

Symi/olj. If small cars without spare tires are associated 
with jj/jaJ/ human bodies vuith tniisinff parts (girls, sisters), a 
truck and a garage are larger bodies and potential receptacles 
for smaller bodies (women, mothers). 

Arranffement. Dick, afraid to play because of the meaning 
the toys have for him, denies his interest iri them; he takes 
unto himself the altitude of the selecting, prohlbiling, and re¬ 
assuring adult and assumes (projects?) naughty intentions 
in the phyaiciar). 

Ujf,> 

IX, X, Xf 

Life-Sized objectai Chair, Table, Radiator. "Does it come 
off} (CHAIR) (Physician thinks he means the swivel top 
and says, "No") "Yea it doee." He demonstrates by lifting 
the chair. 
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'The table comes oEF loo. You Were kidiiinff me when you 
8aid it didn't, weren’t you?’* (He lifts the table.) 

Looks at RADIATOK in a» intently exploratory way, eyeing 
the two ends with soma onxiety: '‘There is no VJnUr coining 
oui Is there? How does it Work?" (Physician offers lo turn 
on the Bieain.) He seems alarmed, "Don’t do kl" 

(physician: *'Teli me what you want to know about rndi- 
ators?”) I>ick presses againat phyaician's knees one! aaya Jn 
a confidential manner, "I want to know about yello'W radia/ort." 

••D” 

IX, X. XI 

On the whole, as we saw, avoiding microcosmic play, Dick 
gives a more -courageous interest to some life-sized objects. 
He does not discard them aa he did the smaller objects, but 
elatedly proves by lifting them (hat two of these objects 
(chair, table) “come off.” However, when shifting his interest 
to the radiator, he withdraws: “Don’t do It." 

Thus his general attempt at showing himself the courageous 
master of the macrosphere (i.e., of life-sized objects and of 
the physician) he fails when confronted with the radiator 
iwliicli /ms (iperlures and a vtaUry, uoisy inside. When speak¬ 
ing of this, Dick develops a more intimate bodily adherence 
to the physician than he does during the rest of the contact. 

Verbally, he "kids” her in the macrosphere as in (he micro¬ 
sphere he had disciplined and reassured her, 

-C” 

IX, X. XI 

In IV-VIII we understood Dick’s first reference to the small 
toys to mean that parts are missing, have ‘‘come off.’’ He now 
demonstrates to (he physician that life-sized objects "come 
off" in toto. These objects have four legsj one similarity -with 
animals. The radiator’s similarity with animals rests on the 
fact that he has a {warm, noisy, ‘water-filled) inside and 
apertures for intake and release, Dick dares to touch chair 
and table, but not the radiator. 

This brings to mind the explnnatiuii Dick's mother hod for 
his radiator phobia. It appeared, she reported, after a nurse 
had kidded Dick to the effect that a certain radinloe (it was 
yellow and had four legs) would jump at him and bite him. 
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Probably she used this as a threat in connection wUh some mis¬ 
demeanor on his port. 

It seems possible, therefore, that Dick in hla first contact is 
introducing us to two aspects of one and the same problem, 
(fl) can small objects (children) lose parts "which they need,'' 
(fr) have big objects (animals? aduUa?) the Intention of sud¬ 
denly jumping at you (and biting) ? These qiieations appear 
in n canversotions) context which betrays deep mistrust in 
and the anxious wish to experiment with adults' prohibitions, 
assurances, and jokes: His dealing with small objects seemed 
to lead back to a reatsuring' eauverjaiian with bis mother, 
his dealing with big objects to refer to the nnrse'j threat. 

IX, X, XI 

1. Symbols, Chair, table, radiator; fourleggedness, oc¬ 
casional fourieggednesB, apertures, warm touch, inner noise: 
Bodies which mot'e and bile. 

2. ' Years ngo ti nurse had said a radiator would bite him. 
'''She is only hideting/' bis mother had reass-ured him. This 
episode is represented with displacement (chair, table, which 
do come off, instead of radiator), reversal from passive into 
active (the physician is kidded and is shown that certain 
objects do come off), and denial (of his fear). The arrange¬ 
ment fails in the case of st radiator, the original object of 
hia phobia. We see: Dick believed in the nurse’s threat more 
than ill his itiafhcr's reassurances. 

u^n 

xir 

Physjciak 

Near the end of the hour, to physician: "You viestn’i tahs 
yaur dress off. I ‘U/tH spauk you ij you do.” 

i,Q» 

XII 

After the short bodily adherence, Dick’s interest in physician 
again appears fleeting, surprising, teasing. She is small and 
inclined to uncover herself; he is big, and assumes the pun- 
iBhing tone of an adult. 
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"C" 

xn 

During the first contact Dick's verbalized interest in the 
phyalclBn'i body has proceeded from an organ extension 
(eyeglaeiea) which we assume to stand for the part they 
cover (eyes) to the clothes which may ba taken off, revealing 
the whole body. This reRecta two of the three foci of Interest 
in inanimate objects, namely, the focus, “coming-oR" 

parts of small objects; and the total one; the "coming off" 
of big objects, 

A third focus, namely, the “insides" of larger objecta 
which could enclose the smaller ones, has not appeared in 
relation to the phyaiciao’a body. But we have noticed that 
all the extreme moments of the contact referred to recep¬ 
tacles. It was the big truck that was completely ignored 
at the beginning of the contact when Dick woa so eager to 
get all the toye ('—and to ignore mother and physician). 
His only play concerned the two-door garage which he des¬ 
troyed, and open anxiety wss obvious only when the working 
Inside of the radiator was referred to. -^(Haa hla fear of cer¬ 
tain radiators originally been the fear of women's bodies? 
If yes, why?) 

a0,» 

XII 

Symbols, Aa there is a eymboHc equation between toy cora 
and children, there is one between life-sized objects with four 
legs and animals or adults. The danger threatening the small 
beings is that sotnething nnay “come off" them; the danger 
going out from big beings is that they may move and (at 
least so says his radiator phobia) bite. 

Arrangement. The warning given the innocent physician 
not to take her dress off, again uses the projective-introjective 
arrangement which typified the whole hour. He speaks as if 
she were intending to do the, ^naughf^’ thing he has in mind. 
This is as fad as the transference has developed during the 
first contact. 

XII 

If we review Dlck'a behavior with objects so far, we find 
iTec themes represented: (1) it U not permissible to touch 
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small cars (children) wUh missiog parts (geoitals); (2) it 
la cjot permissible lo touch big cats and other receptacles (wo¬ 
men) which can harbor small cars (children); (3) (t is danger¬ 
ous to touch Urge inanimate objects (animals, -women?) that 
have apertures and an inside. In order to see the dangerous 
Ideas behind the avoided objects and acts we may' connect 
leniotively; 1 and 2: a girl ia being born from -within a mother; 
1 and 3: missing parts on small bodies hava been bitten off 
by a dangerous big object; 2 and 1; Inanimate and animate 
receptacles are female; both have imides and dangerous 
apertures, 

3 . Second {Very Short) Contact; Analysis 
-A'’ 

I 

Repshtions 

Dick again presses eagerly into the room the minute the 
door is opened and goes instantly to the toys, His acts and 
words are almost identical with those oi the Arst contact with 
(he difference that he handles the cara with more freedom and 
only once or twice comments on the lack of spare tires. 

II 

Girl Doli. and Bathrook 

''She has no pants on. She has to go to the toilet. You 
make her sit on the toileit, She ii all through.*^ 

Puts her in front of the baain to wash her hands; then puts 
her in the bath tub. (Her dress is sewed on.) "She is a 
naughty girl to be in the tub in her dress. She mustn't take 
her dress off.” 

This ia the longest interest Didc has attached to any one 
toy so far. Ideational content: Dirty, naughty, exhibition- 
Istic girl is taken care of and reproved, Microcosnucally the 
girl is pul into a receptacle (an act symbolically avoided the 
day before). This is done in coSperation with the physician. 

"C" 

Like Mary in her second hour, Dick is somewhat changed. 
The physician’s impression i« that he seems to accept in their 
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existing form the cars without spare tires, an impreasion that 
goes well with hU maternal play with the girl doll, He is 
motherly today, perhaps an identification with the physician 
who the day before disproved his fearful expectations and 
proved not to be a doctor but a maternal friend. 

On the other hand, the girl dolly seems to be pretty naughty 
—whether she does or does not take off her dress. She has 
inherited the naughtiness which during the first contoct ap¬ 
peared partly in denials and was partly projected on the 
physician, 


ujy„ 

Arrangcm/tii. Dick and physician sre united in the maternal 
core for a naughty child. According to our expectations (which 
Mary did not disappoint) this more concentrated microcosmic 
interlude should free some expansive energy for a clearer 
macrocosmic representation of Dick's wishes. 

4 . Third Contact: Analysis 

•'A" 

1 

Toys 

Ot^er and over: "Do they fCAJRS) have spare li/ea? Are 
they broken off?" Points to liflte knobs and catls tbeui spare 
tires, 

"Have qU WRECKERS two spare tires? I ti'aiit to break 

them oS’* 

Sets BATHROOM SET up several times, each time hesitat¬ 
ing to play with it. His eyes wander to the dolls, but he 
turns away again. Finally, nenr the end of the hour, he an¬ 
nounces: "The little girl needs a bath, she is sick." Asks Ps 
to let loaler rati Into the tub, seems pleased and excited. 

Opens TRUCK doors, "I'd better shut them.” Opens them 
again and puls half a dozen toys in. Removes them again. 

Dick again builds a GARAGE with closed doors and runs 
a small car against the door as if it wanted to enter, (Phy¬ 
sician remarks, "The car catpl go through the closed daotj can 
itf") Dick opens the door, runs a car in anti out and in again, 
leaves it for a while, then takes it out again and abandons the 
garage with doors open. 
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t 

Dicks inicresi, (houi*}] still H^cting and always dis¬ 

corded, remains wilh each item for one pojiliv^ or ag/fressive 
stalcmciU Or move beyond the first coniitcl’r self-imposed limits. 
The iiule have-not cars Etiil have knobs that suggest the possi- 
biliiy there may have been or there some day may be more; 
while the proud wrecker tempts him to break off his double 
parts. —Toys arc pul into the iriick, enrs without spare tires 
into a garage, nnd a (aide) girl into the bathtub. Verbally 
(here is art Increase in paattive statement. 

"C" 

I 

Uefore he again disposes of the toys in his usual Heeting, 
listless way, Dick adds something positive or aggressive to 
his repetitions, os the following comparison shows; 


T/>j/ Coutart 

Third Contact 

Cars “TIjey hove no spare 

"Little knobs are spare 

tires," 

lires," 

iyrecker "Me has two 

"I want to break them off." 

spare tires," 

Trncife "I must shut it." 

Puts toys in. 

Saf/iroam "Don't put any 

"Let vraier run irtto the 

water in it.” 

tub." 

Garage Destroys structure 

Runs a car in. (Does not 

before putting cars 

destroy the garage.) 


In. 


The evaluation of the car knobs, in the generally more 
hopeful atmosphere of this hour and if viewed ir the context 
of the other symbolical treatment of toy cars, corresponds to a 
typical sclf-comforting infantile reaction to the observation of 
sexual diUcrences; Lit^e boys and girls often expect a penis 
to be growing inside the girl (the clitoris providing the girl 
with 0 tangible hope) while little boys expect all nipples to 
become breasts. Both vain hopes contain, as Is so often the 
case, some biological truth. The hopeful reference to these 
knobs is, then, a belated symbolical expression of that one idea 
in the canveraation with his mother which had not been taker 
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care of in the first contact, oamol/, the ciueellon; "Will she 
(lister) have a penle Uter?” 

It Is interesting that thii item, in the context of a general 
slight expansLott of Spiefratitn in thU hour occurs In connection 
with B temptation to devaluate the overcompenaaiorjr red car 
by making him Jose what waa his distinction, Dick’s inclina¬ 
tion to sacrifice his proudest posscasions (tummy, penis) in 
order to avoid friction, and to atone for his aggressiveness 
against his sister must come to mind. (We re/nember he had 
tried to pull off his penis at the end of a supermaicullne 
period when he had been (old he was "hurting the glrla' feel¬ 
ings.") This suggests a defense mechanism of equalization. 

-A” 

II 

Chaw, Radiator 

About carvings on CHAIR'S arms: "They aren't feet, ate 
they? They won't come off, will they? —They look like your 
hands." 

I am afraid il will kite trie" ("Who?") With glee: 
"The RADIATOR downstairs.” 

ugjJ 

II 

In (he macrosphere (as in the microsphere) Dick’s Increas¬ 
ingly gleeful Interest remains long enough with the subject 
to reveal further dangerous asaociations. (<>) '^1'* association 
between a potentially detachable part of one of the (ife-sized 
objects (the chair’s "handtf’) and a part of the phyalcian'a 
body is frankly pointed out; (fr) the expectation of being bitten 
by a radiator is mentioned fo^ the first time "with glee.” 

"C" 

II 

During the first hour it was already obvious that there was 
a correspondence between the spontaneous remarks made about 
the life-sized objects and those addressed to the physician, the 
idea of the big organism with dangerous intentions being the 
connecting aesociatloQ, It la in keeping with the aggressive 
expansion in the miccosphere that In the macroephere a con¬ 
nection is created between an inanimate, life-sized object and 
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the phyBJCian's body, The first contact gave reason to suspect 
that the transference was deveioping along thle line, (Reracm* 
ber Dick's Hjtt question: were tho physician's eyes a}] right— 
which meant—or did they come off?) 

The eaalled feeling of "living dangerously’' which accom¬ 
panies today's adventurous expansion (in the tnlcrosphere it 
was represented by the Idea of hia wrecking the red, wrecker) 
is climaxed in the queer pleasurable anticipation of the very 
event which is the center of bla ph<^Ja, namely^ to be bitten 
by the radiator. It is this glee in Dick which was always one 
of the most difficult trails to understand. There is little obvious 
"masochisrn" in it; rather a playful question In view of the 
dangers of bi-sexuality: how would it be if the sexea could he 
Interchanged—what would one lose, what win? 

in 

PH¥»ICIAR 

Pressing against (he physician's knees, he points to big, ffoid 
butfons (resembling large raspberries) on her dress and says 
several times: *'l wini to bi(£ theni" ("Do you like to bite 
things?'') "Yes, I like to bite siater. I am going to bite 
sister when I go home today,'' 

Shortly afterwards'. "I want to eat my dinner. Have you 
ar»y crackers?" 

Shortly afterwards: "People can*t po dov/n people'! lanes, 
can they?" ("You mean the red lane?’*) "The yetlovj lane. 
Sister calls it a red lane, I call it a yeiiow lane.—Yellow is 
my favorite color." 

"B" 

III 

This is rhe longest and most serious concentration on the 
physician’s person reported so far. With verbal frankness two 
themes are clearly revealed; a biting wish toward her "but¬ 
tons” and a consideration of the question of whether one per¬ 
son can be swallowed by another. Spalinlly, then, both the 
themes which were first dramatiaed with Inanimate objects 
have found their way to the human orgBoieni; parts of a whole 
being bitten by a whole; a whole being swallowed by a whole, 
Verbally the statements are clear and frank; he gives a direct 
answer to question, while be associates one of the home prob¬ 
lems, his playful wish to bite his sister. 
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" 6 "* 

III 

The expansion in positive statements makes him reveal a 
wish toward the pliysiclcin’s dress; to bile her buttons. If- wc 
confront this statement (as wc did the preceding ones) with 
the corresponding remark during (he first hour, wc find op¬ 
posed: First hour "Don't lake your dress off"—This hour; "I 
want to bite the buttons.'’ The iniprcssion is (hat this expresses 
an oral interest in the physician's breast (see E) allhough the 
surprising clearness of the statement can be expected either to 
hide an as yet undiscernibic factor or to lead to bod conse¬ 
quences, such as Q bdlatcd disruption. 

At home Dick has voiced for weeks a wish to "bite his sis¬ 
ter's tummy.” If we remember thnt he talked first of his "nice 
fat tummy" when Ids mother was pregnant (and that his lummy 
became devaluated after an unproductive hospitalization for a 
tonsillectomy) we realize (hat tummy once meant the bulging 
aspects of femininity and probably included the breasts as the 
outside of that big inside out of which the babies come, (he 
very idea which we felt he symbolically approached and avoided 
from the start. 

"D" 

III 

1, Syfflio/r: Little knobs on cars—potential (detachable) 
organs (penis, nipples) on gid's body. 

Huttons on physician's dress—nipples on woman's body (which 
one wishes to bite), 

Yellow lane in red lone in nutritional 

yellow radiators = bodies = canal 

Life-sized, four-legged objects—female organisms (by whom 
one expects to be bitten on swallowed). 

Arrangemenl’. After having microcosmically arranged dur¬ 
ing the second contact for the little girl to be the naughty 
child and for the physician and himself to be identified in 
standards and function in regard to such children, Dick dares 
to rearrange the whole inventory outlined during the first 
contact, (n) He establishes equality of equipment among the 
sexes: the knobs of the have-nots will become sizable parts, 
the spare tires of the have-too-muches can be broken off. (i) 
The cars are put into the truck, the sick girl into tiie bath; of 
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this the syalcm of symbolic equation used so far admits only 
one interpretation; the srnaH slater is put back into the mother, 
(r) People can not be aivaliowed by others; he is not afraid 
of ihe rndintop (the nurse wns only fooling). 

(Arc these condittoog under wliich lie can express [In trans¬ 
ference] hia biting impulses toward hit mother's body?) 

111 

1. On the afternoon of the day of this contact, Dick's 
nursery school teacher makes an observation ivhich indicates 
that the Interest in the Female breast actually is uppermost in 
the patient's mind on this day and Is on the surface of his 
consciousness, although already subject to the defense mechan¬ 
ism (inirojection of probibkion) which we saw especially active 
during tlic ilrst contact: Hick a&fced the teacher whelhec the 
buttons on her dress could be unbuttoned. Then he pulled her 
dress apart without unbuttoning it; he “seemed eager and 
tense." When the dress opened a lUlilc, he suddenly withdrew 
and snid, "No, I cari'l look in" 

2. The dominating conception in all this play seems to be: 
there iiTc liavca nnd have-nots in the biological world (yea- 
things nnd no-things) and these two groups, in various forms 
of intercourse, make usei of their various extensions and inlets, 
This mutual use seems to imply a danger to the inviolability 
of the body as a whole: The mouth can suck and bite the 
breast, the penis force itself into the body, the baby swell the 
“tummy" and force its wny out of it. These possibilities appear 
doubly dangerous if one is ignorant or incredulous of the inner 
or outer laws which are said to inhibiQ adult bodies from des- 
iroying one another and, on the other hand, possessed by im¬ 
pulses—in this case an overwhelming compulsion to think and 
talk of biting nnd an equally overwhelming fear a£ being 
bitten .tnd robbed. 

3. One could have made an inferprctational statement to 
the child at this point, indicating that behind his kidding terri¬ 
fying ideas were hidden; that these secret ideas had given a 
traumnric reality to the nurse's "kidding’’; that it would he 
worth while talking over what he meant by biting and what 
the nurse had me.int, etc. 
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5. Fourth and Fifth Contact 

After the third contact, in which he had just revealed to the 
physician certain wishes and fears concerning the biting and ivjal- 
lowing of one human being by another, Dick contracted croup. If 
not genetically meaningful, this event must have secondarily assumed 
an unfortunate meaning, namely oral (throat) punishment for him, 
When, ten days later, he arrived for his fourth contact, we find 
him whispering, shrinking from self-expression, and armed against 
temptations as well as punishment. It takes only one more contact, 
however, to bring him back on the road toward further oral revela¬ 
tions, In order to let hU extreme form of shrinking, self-limitation, 
and encasement stand out against another unfolding of his biting 
fantasies (which arc now familiar to us) wc shall briefly contrast, 
without detailed analysis, the most interesting corresponding items 
of the two contacts. 

6. Fourth Contact: dnalysis 

Dick It not at eagor ai uiual to enter the room. He hat not 
taken hit heavy tnove euU off, Memt extremely pale and apa¬ 
thetic and ipeah on/y in nahisfert. 

The phytlclan euggeets that be take off hie snow suit and 
offert her help. He refutes, whispering, "1 will keep (hem 
on anyhow. / can sii out here until I take them' off." From 
time to time he smiles at the physician, but stops aa soon as 
the smiles back. 

After a while he enters the room with all his clothes on, 

When asked whether he it hot, he whitpert, don't want to 
take them off; Just my tweater." Takes cap off to (hat sweater 
can be taken off*,.' putt cap on again and keeps It on; he is 
plainly hot and uncomfortable for the duration of the contact. 

For the most part he wanders around, or moves back and 
forth, cn kneet. 

At one point he suddenly becomes more active; putt all 
square BLOCKS IN A ROW, end to end, and producing 
aphonic noises shoves the line of hlo^s along the Aoor by 
pushing the rear blocks. 

Then he builds a GARAGE, runs the little red wrecker 
into it, and ahoves the line of blocks so that they block the 
garage and, lying on his stomach and whispering, gazes Into It. 
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Looki under OIRL IDOLL'S •fcSrlt tod examinei ber sl^eveSi 
Puta her in the bath tub, iheo on the floor. Puti BOY DOLL 
bcaide her. Puti iroy iM tub. Puta ti biack in frent of Iht tub. 

Lying on back, ezaminei TRUCK inUnlly. Suddenly In a 
laud, tltar voieti "That isn*t a truth!'* He pointi to a little 
wheel that hangi down from the undenide oi the truck. 
(Physicion tika, "What fi It then?*') fVhiiptrino again: 
"St iiH't anyJhinpJ* 

"jl" 

Hi> intereat ii iirit concentrated on hfnatiif and on keeping 
bimeelf enveloped In clothea and excluded from the phyalcian'i 
room, Then in audden movea, while attll keeping bimielf in 
a fortreai of claihea, he it playing for raomenta with more can- 
centratian and more independence than ever before. He doea 
not dcBtroy or dUcard, but (whitpering) watchea hia play ac- 
rangementt. Autocoemicady enveloped and without voice, he 
puts the vjrecktf In the garage and the boy into the tub and 
bioekt both with bloeVa. 

Verbal. Whiaperlng and aphonic nolaea. The atalemcnti "I 
can ait out here until I take them ofP' contains a jeif verdict 
in complete Identlflcation with an illusory aduJt judge. The 
only laud ftaiement coataine « complete nepations A truck 
wKh a spare wheel lin't a truck—It isn’t anything. 

«C" 

The interrogation and bodily adherence to the physician is 
broken in this hour, Withdrawo Into himself and enveloped 
in his clothea, he is able to concentrate on longer independent 
microcosmia play then before. The play is, in a certain sense^ 
narciifisiie In that he represents in tho microsphere what hap¬ 
pens in the autosphere: the objecte of Interest (himBslf, 
wrecker, boy-doll^ are encased. 

(la he afraid the physician will examine hJs throat? The 
past has not given him any reason to expect this, nor baa he 
himself ever treated the observer as a "doctor.”) 


Auloipftere 
1. Heod covered 
with cap. 
Body enveloped 
in clothes. 
Voice covered 
by whisper- 


"D" 

Maerosfhere 
Detained in wait¬ 
ing room. 


Microiphere 
Beloved red wreelc- 
er and boy doll 
in receptacles 
with exit blocked. 
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The boy io unborn, (not Ihe gUl). 

2. Arrangement. Dick to<l«y is coni|Jlclely identified -with 
the voice of conscience, the first hour be had t>rojeClcd ali 
guilt content onto Ps, in the second hour onto the girl doll. 
In the third hour he had admilled aggccstdvc wishes while 
already offering atonement. He now arrivei oi n dcodlock of 
complete aelf-restriciion and revengeful stiihbornneas; If 
1 am not going to take my clothes oil, I cannot enter the room 
and ploy. Therefore, I am not going to take them off, Dick’s 
mother reports that she had blamed his carelessness in running 
around with too few clothes for his croup. The self-encasement 
of this contact, therefore, seems overdetermined, a queer mix¬ 
ture of self annihilation (punishment for last hour’s refer¬ 
ences to the physician’s body and implicitly his molbcr's body), 
security in aelf-reatriciion (he cannot do ony harm) and stub¬ 
born, vengeful over-obedience (I om not supposed to have few 
clothes «n,"I shall have too many on). That the overdeter- 
minstien is necessary to produce the performance, is obvious 
from the fact that this extreme behavior does not occur flt 
home (where his sickness spoke for him) but nt tlie physician’s 
ofRce. It allows us to see some of the components of those 
“whispering" episodes because of which Dkk was brought for 
tteatmenij the pious overdoing of a prohibition both ns a de¬ 
fense against temptation and o veiled vengeful satisfaction. 
The, whole mUchievous energy pent up in such dcamaiUecl 
self-restriction becomes obvious !n the following "criminal'’ 
features of the fifth contact. 

7. Fifth Contact 

Enters room, lively, tafknlive, with hand (through clothes) 
on genital. “The floor doesn't come off, does itf" 

“You (PHYSICIAN) haven't any penis," ("That’s right.”) 
"Ladies haven’t." “Sister hasn't any penis." 

'Til show you mine.” Exhibits himself. 

"You undress the GIRL (DOLL), You bile her tummy, her 
hand, her arm, her head, her feet, her behind,” 

(Pointing to FATHER DOLL) ; “I am going to take his hat 
offi” 

"R” 

The relationship between the microcosmic behavior of the 
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day before anti ihia contact's macrocosmic behivior is clearly 
one of complete reversal. Whether or not hii seif-encasement 
was a relievin" atonement for ihe vvealtneaa of the flesh or—as 
an infantile Nirvana—a triumph of that vreakneasj today he 
monicaliy chailcngeb liie dangers which he fears most deepiy. 
His questioning anti teasing in regard to ihiaga which "come 
off" or part of which "come off" oesumes a truly macrocosmic 
form: at least the floor on which we stand won't come offl 
Conaeque/itly the nutocosmic fears only syrnholically expressed 
in the previous contacts are now clearly referred to and dis¬ 
proved: I con touch and ahow my penisi Such safety assured, 
he not only does not shy away from the Idea that girls have 
been robbed and are bitten by women—he enjoys the idea. 

It is interesting that it is in the context of such a dispioval 
of auiocosmic dengera that be pays attention, for the Jirst time) 
to the father doit: he threatens to take off his hat (in dreams, 
according lo Freud, a penis-symboJ). Of further interest is 
the contemporoneousneas of self-encasement and voicelessness 
in the fourth contact, and that of emancipation of voice and 
exhibitionism in the fifth. We remember that his flrsr whisper' 
tng spells occurred or the occasion of his beijig forbidden to 
talk About a man's hairiessness; this happened shortly after 
he had been denied the right at (he height of hie phallic 
period to show his pents, to shout his word for penis, and to 
look underneath the girls' skirts because "it hurt the girls' 
feelings." The voice which exhibited) ns it were, the penis 
In word-magic and hurt the feelings of female beings had a 
plinllcc connotntSan in mere than one sense: The shouting, it 
acems, had not only eJe/n'^i/iouh/icnf/y conveytd the content 
penis, but also as a pundional expression dramatized the in- 
(rusfve mode iiutensrty of voice and probably phonetics of 
penis-synonym) with the sadistic connotation of hutting girls. 

About the lime of these contacts the writer met Dick under 
the following conditions. He went to Diclda town in order 
to observe him in his play group. While searching for the 
teacher he suddenly heard strange shouts and terrified yells. 
Looking into a nearby room, which proved to be the toilet, 
he saw the boy (Dick) exfnbiUng his penis and at the same 
lime shoufiriff into the ear of a girl of approximately his age. 
The girl was in n panic, he in a strange state of compulsive 
acting without much affective participation, (Being visual 
ralher than auditory, the observer remembers Dick's facial 
expression but not the sounds of what he shouted.) 
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Ifjjo 

1. Symboh. Formerly symbolic ideas referring to (he female 
lack of a penis and hli own phallic pride appear undisguised, 

The modal synonymity between thouling and ex/iibiting and 
between Pari and hUten off part Is expressed clearly. 

2. Arrangemtnl. Manic challenge, suppression of voice of 
conscience, denial of fears. 

If the observation had been cootioued at this point, the 
challenging of the father figure would probobly have proved 
to be the beginning of the revelation of a' Comdex of ideas 
coanecting his father with the radiator phobia. Other items 
which lead beyond the intended comparison between the fourth 
and the fifth contact have been omitted here. 

Because in most case abstracts the reader is aware of the lack of 
detailed accounts transmitting the “feel" of the observational situa¬ 
tion, we are concentrating hete on a few detailed accounts at our dis¬ 
posal. The reader will now doubtless feel that his hard-won 
familiarity with Dick’s mind should be rewarded with an abstract 
of his further treatment and development. This cannot be given 
here. Dick was recommended (or thorough child-analytic treatment 
for which it was necessary to wait until his family's impending move 
to a larger city. As this is being written the treatment is in process. 

A second unsatisfactory aspect of a detailed clinical account would 
not have been improved by a continuation of our report. On closer 
observation clinical material becomes more elusive. Every moment 
of attention, every step in the analytic direction is apt to bring to 
light a new clement which proves to'have been all-pervasive from 
the beginning. Descriptive and analytic restatements ate necessary; 
reconstructions and interpretations, as they gain in volume, change 
in structure. 

What is it then that we have set out to show: the emergence of 
an all-pervasive and only intra-individually logical (i.e., psycho¬ 
logical) complex of ideas which alone gives the single reported be¬ 
havior items symbolic or metaphoric meaning. Play acts of the kind 
Dick produced before our eyes arc, of course, continually produced 
by other children in other situations, where they may mean some¬ 
thing else or nothing beyond their face meaning. Small cars can 
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"mean” small cars—^within less fixed and less rigid configurations 
asserting themselves over shorter periods and through fewer areas 
of expression; The prohnged and expanded sacrifice of the ''real 
meaning" of surrounding objects for the sake of their metaphoric 
meaning within a vicious circle of magic ideas is the mark of an emo¬ 
tional arrest. 

Dick’s dominating ideas express an "oral complex" He not only 
often speaks of biting; he betrays in addition to the world of physical 
facts as he knows them to be, an image of a world in which the biting 
wish is universal, its magic consequences unavoidable. When he is 
in panic, it is because of a radiator that will bite; when he dreams, 
it is of a being without a mouth. When proud, he shouts; when de¬ 
pressed or oppressed, he whispers. In demonstrating the emergence 
of this complex in play contacts, we hope to have demonstrated 
how, with little interference from the side of the physician, the 
dynamic interplay of two pairs of psychological powerBelds forces 
the complex to the surface, namely, the interplay of resistance and 
transference, and that of the level of fixation and the level of arrest. 

To begin with the latter pair: The level of fixation is that system 
of ideas, wishes, fears, defense mechanisms, ways of thinking, differ¬ 
entiating, experiencing which belong to a certain earlier period of 
childhood and the magnetic power of which is apt to exert again its 
way of organizing experience and action whenever a consolidation on 
a higher level of experience and action seems blocked. In Dick's case 
the fixation level is the second oral (biting) period. His level of 
arrest, on the other hand, is the intrusive stage, the developmental 
stage which proves unsurmountabic to him, Dick is so hard to 
understand not only because his level of fixation is genetically an 
early, structurally a primitive one; the greatest difficulty arises from 
the fact that his inner world combines and synthesizes contents and 
principles of organization derived from both the level of fixation 
and the level of arrest. Thus we find phallic trends expressed in 
terms of the oral level (of fixation); i.c., his phallic-locomotor 
aggressiveness and the problems of sexual differentiation are repre¬ 
sented as temptations to bite female persons and the fear of being 
bitten in turn. It is the intrusive mode which characterizes for him 
the functions of both the fixation zone (biting mouth, hurting voice) 
and the zone of arrest (the dangerous and endangered phallus). It 
could be argued that such irradiation of the Intrusive problem had 
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its center in the phallic stage and only regressively mobilized oral 
associations. Certain data which cannot be produced here, suggest 
that intrusion was a problem from the start. However, as we would 
expect, the conflict of intrusion found its climax and caused a general 
arrest and disintegration at the intrusive stage. 

Caught between the phallic and the oral complexes as though 
between Scylla and Charybdis, Dick is unable to sec how he can 
avoid the point where these two complexes touch; namely in the 
idea of hurting a woman, thus both losing protection and provoking 
punishment. The concept of the world which he reveals and which 
is not understandable with ordinary adult logic is an attempt to 
synthesize the level of fixation and the level of arrest in order to 
derive a design for self-preservation. 

In the contacts with the physician, then, tins "private world" of 
the child only slowly asserted itself against a resistance which tried 
to isolate it by avoidances and to keep it in a symbolic and meta¬ 
phoric disguise; only gradually was It represented in connection 
with the physician's person. We have seen that the various aspects 
of this connection were transferred, in a certain disguise and with 
wishful changes, from former experiences with relations to other 
women (mother, nurse) and did not originate in tlic tlicrapcutic situ¬ 
ation, except in so far as woman doctor—nurse—and mother— 
situations have common attributes: they all favor associations such 
as: child's unsatisfied interest in woman’s body, child's secret wishes 
in regard to woman’s body, woman’s investigation of child's body, 
threat to child's body, etc.^^ 


“In Mary’s case we saw how the image “man who plays with me" over¬ 
came the doctor association and favored the transfer of her conflict with 
the temporarily less playful father; while John, armed against all doctors, 
could not help delivering the secret to me which belonged to his father, 
But the material, especially in regard to the confession compulsion expressed 
in "d’\ n influenced!by the initial “doctor''-expectations of the child. In 
the psychoanalysis of adults, too, there is a situational connection between 
the patient's very first associations and memories with the enforced in¬ 
fantile position into which he is asked to revert: the position of lying 
down, the sacrifice of upright and aggressive motility, the suggestion to 
lay himself open psychologically before a person who in hie turn guards 
his integrity, the suggested lowering of the critical threshold and of cultural 
standards in expressing uncritically the flow of association. If not n 
verbal suggestion, all this certainly represents a slttiationai ejnphflsi® 
which should be kept in mind when evaluating the first selection of child¬ 
hood material emanating from the patient's associations and resistances. 
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The inventory of symbols revealed In Dick's developing play- 
manifestations rather clearly indicates the boy's concern with situ¬ 
ations in which biological haves are threatened by the oral eagerness 
of the have-nots. Beyond this, only further analysis would reveal 
the syntax which in the patient^s mind gives this inventory some 
kind of logical order. The reconstruction of what in the patient's 
mind is the cause of, the condition for, the temporal successor or 
predecessor of other factors, and how such psycho-logic compares 
with the historical sequence of events is a task accomplished only 
with painful slowness. Up to now we know approximately what 
the patient is talking about; but we do not know what he is saying, 
i.c,, whether he is reporting the past or imagining the future, and 
whether he is representing what he is doing in such a picture or what 
is being done to him. 

One example of a possible historical reconstruction would be this: 
The boy saw his sister nursed. He felt strange urges and aggressive 
impulses, only parts of which probably stood out consciously, as 
wish for the mother’s breast, anger at the sister’s favored position, 
aggression against his mother, etc. Factors of his stage of develop¬ 
ment (intrusive, locomotor, phallic), of his constitution (oral? 
schizoid?) and of his personality development (projective and intro- 
lective mechanisms) gave this wish dangerous connotations. For 
example, unlike his sister, he had teeth, a fact which may have been 
actually pointed out to him. This would be s danger threatening his 
mother.^® However, his thoughts seemed also dangerous to his sister 
as it meant to take her nourishment away, on idea which fused with 
the other wish, namely, to send her back into the mother's body. 
His projective introjective ways of experiencing, then, intensified by 
the oral problem he was faced with, caused him to experience not 
only what mother and sister would feel if victimized by him, but 
also made him expect that they wanted to do to him what he wished 
to do to them. 

It may have been during attempts to experiment with and to 
synthesize in play, theories, phantasies, and strange habits, such ideas 
of attacks and counter-attacks (in which he alternately identified 
himself with a dangerous mother and a small, toothless, penisless 

“The first 20 hours of Dick's psychoanalytic treatment werei signified by 
the fact that he had every toy bite every other toy, with two excepllons: 
a baby doll and a toy co<u> never bit one another. 
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baby) that the nurse helped by her threat to create a focus for all 
his anxieties in a radiator phobia. The idea that the radiator could 
jump and bite appealed to an always easily mobilized primitive level 
of the boy's mental life on which everything with noisy insides, a 
warm touch, pipe systems with water, etc., whether inanimate or 
animate, was somehow identical; while, like all objects of phobias, it 
also made more tangible, more impersonal, and more discussable, 
those vague and secret fears which could not be discussed with the 
protecting adults because they concerned just these adults', the 
radiator stands for what the child could expect the adult (mother) 
to do to him if she knew what he secretly wanted to do to her. On 
the other hand, while an unseen source of danger, this hypnotically 
attractive phobic object by no means created comfort, and the efforts 
at eradicating and denying the whole conflict could not relax, Dick 
dreams of a being which has no mouth at all and we recognized 
some of his phantasies as picturing a world in which there are no 
differences between the sexes and between big and little i everybody 
has and is everything and there need be no envy, no threat. Thus, 
beside a fear world in which vague dangers are pinned down to 
tangible objects and into a context with some kind of logical struc¬ 
ture, we also see traces of a wish world, another synthetic product 
of the child's despairing ego. 

Other observers and the reader may have arrived at other pos¬ 
sibilities of reconstruction. But if we ask at this point who is right, 
there is only one answer: the patient. Only continued work with 
him could narrow down possibilities to probabilities and bring about 
that psychological insight, the formulation of which creates the feel¬ 
ing of high probability in the experienced reader, and if transmitted 
to the patient, clears his vision into the past and vitalizes his ex¬ 
pectation of the future. 

E. Destruction and Restitution in an "Epileptic" Boy 
OF Four 

With the following description we merely introduce the second 
phase of treatment, namely, the period following the decision to pro¬ 
ceed with the psychoanalytic procedure proper, and the time of first 
interpretations. With the focus shifted, we shall abandon the 
detailed representation used so far. 

Fred was entering the disquieting period of locomotor and sexual 
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development usually associated with the age of four somewhat pre- 
matiirely before his third birthday; wc have tried to characterize this 
period briefly above. Mentally, his development ratio was 125; he 
was especially advanced In his verbal expression. Physically excel¬ 
lently developed and well nourished, he was easy to handle—espe¬ 
cially if, as was often the case, he was given his own way. Certain 
sadistic characteristics mainly expressed in teasing and occasional 
tempers had been outspoken for years; but nothing would have in¬ 
duced eitlicr his parents or his pediatrician to suspect the clinical 
syndrome which now suddenly emerged, namely, “epilepsy.*’ 

For some time Fred had seemed to try in provocative games and 
social experiments to sec how far he could go in playfully hurting 
others and in suffering their reactions. Although he enjoyed ex¬ 
ploring by piny and error the outer limits for the manifestation of 
an obviously pressing aggressiveness, he Jiad a low tolerance for 
situations in which lie actually hurt somebody or was actually hurt 
by somebody. As his silent paleness seemed to indicate, such events 
forced him to suppress in too short a time and to turn against him¬ 
self the overwhelming aggression for which he was trying to find 
a social form. 

The tension created by these manifestations which were neither in 
quantity nor in quality really abnormal, was heightened when one 
day his grandmother arrived in town for a long visit. She was even 
more anxious than his mother lest he hurt himself or get hurt; and 
special restraint was put on Fred’s activity because she was afflicted 
with a heart disease. Fred tried his best, but soon increasing com¬ 
plaints from the neighborhood indicated that he had found a new 
field of activity. When he hit a boy with a shovel, he was ostracised 
in the neighborhood. It was shortly after this social trauma that 
he again went too far in his teasing attacks on his mother and, 
finally, on his grandmother. 

One morning, in the presence only of the grandmother, he climbed 
on a window’sill and threatened to jump out of the window. Startled, 
the grandmotiier tried to reach him but fell on the floor, for the 
first time in his presence suffering one of her frequent heart attacks; 
slie spent .several montlw in bed, seemed to recover, but suddenly died. 
"fVliPn 1 sfliv hhu sttnnling ihere^ something hurt in here, she had 
kept repeating over and over. 

A few days after the old lady's death, Fred s mother saw him 
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Up his pillows before going to sleep, in a way in wbicb his 
gnadnuithcr hsil Jooe in order Co ice] more comfortable, In the 
morniag, at the eiuct hour he had been awakened five days before 
by his modicr's crying arcr the grnndmotlier’s death, he was heard 
making strange noises and found in a terrifying attack. Kis face was 
white, his eyes glassyi he frothed nC the mouth nnd gagged. Finally, 
he shook all over and lost consciousness. To his mother he looked 
like her dying mother, hut the hurriedly called physician diagnosed 
his symptoms as convulsions, aEcclhed them tentatively to bad tonsils, 
and administeied an injection. 

Soon two further attacb (usually beginning with the twitching 
of the face and subsequent donic convulsions on the right side) fol¬ 
lowed at intemb of four weeks and six weeks respectively. The 
first attack bated 20 minutes, the second 43. Immediately alter the 
diird, which lasted more than two hours, Fred was admitted to 
the hospital where he was diagnosed as nn '‘'idiopatliie epileptic.” 
However, neurologtcal exominatLons were entirely negative except 
immedbtely after the attack. Fred, tliey emphasized, w,ib an ex- 
cellentljP'developed and well'nourislied boy of above average intellh 
geoce and remarkable sociability. Dismissed after a few days oi 
jest and observation, Fred was free oi attacks for several months un¬ 
til, alter two relatively less violent seizures, he again had to be 
hospitalized because of on attack at the time of the anniversary of 
the grandmother’s death. TIk diagnosis appeared gradiitilly moJifieil 
as "IdUfiaihic efiltfiy with ptfdic iti pricipilalitf fectof" 

and the patient was recommended to the Department of Fsvebiatry 
and Menial Hygiene where he received treatment first from Dr. 
Felice Emery and then from this writer, Duting these treatmenu 
there were many niinat (mostly staring) spells; major attacks 
occured only five days after his psychiatrist “had gone on a long tiip," 
i.e,, had moved to nnoiher town, and again, a year later, five days after 
the present writer had “gone to the Indians," i.e., on a field trip. 

I Aail first report en the psychological development of cite ease 
and then quote a. neurologist’s interpretation of the medical dam 
in the light of our study. 

Feed’s parents hud tried to explain the grandmother's ilitappear- 
awe by saying she bad gone on a long trip. Tlie lioy, in spite of 
having seen the coffin and having witnessed the family’s mourning, 
accepted; and clung to the versior that tlic grandmother had not 
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died at all. But children betray their knowledge oi such over-eagerly 
accepted adult lies with an uncanny sense of humor. Thus, one day 
when his mother asked him for an object which he had mislaid he 
said, '*1 guess it has gone on a long trip/" During the same period 
in his nursery school he was noticed building coffin-shaped houses 
whose openings he would barricade in a way corresponding to a 
death configuration, generally observable in play and in rituals of 
primitive people. It seemed clear that the boy “knew” and that this 
knowledge (or what he tried to do to it) was the “psychic stimulus” 
the physicians were looking for. 

Before every major or minor attack, Fred’s aggressiveness would 
increase. An object would fly out of his hands, sometimes creditably 
“without his being aware of it” and strike somebody’s head. The 
usually affectionate and reverent boy at such times would indulge in 
violent attacks against parents and against God. “Did grandmother 
have a good heart when she was a child?" "The whole world is 
full of skunks.” “I don’t like you, mother.” “I hate God.” “I 
want to beat God.” “I want to beat heaven.” After the attack 
the boy would indicate that he had experienced his unconsciousness 
as death. He behaved as if he had been reborn, smiling, loving, 
obedient and reverent—an angelic child. 

I shall first present excerpts from Dr. Felice Emery’s notes in order 
to contrast the transferences which the boy established to this woman 
psychiatrist and then to me. The following development in play of 
two dominant ideas; namely, “burning and attacking psychiatrist” 
and “building a castle” reflect, it seems, the destiMctive-restitutive 
conflict in the boy's mind. 

1. Excerpts from the Patient's First Ten Contacts with PFoman 

Psychiatrist 

I 

Fred, asking psychiatrist to smoke a cigarette, becomes ex¬ 
tremely interested in the way it slovdy burns down. He asks 
P: to smoke two more cigarettes and watches intently. "Why 
don’t you smoke the buminff endf** he finally asks. 

While watching Ps, he touches the telephone and she is 
forced to give him the instruction that the telephone Is not an 
object at his disposal. Shortly afterward he suddenly reaches 
for the telephone and seeing that Ps is startled he says teas- 
ingly, "I wasn’t going to touch it: I fooled you!" 
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II 

"I’m goin^ to make yo«t smoke every time 1 comci” 

When Ps picks up a toy oa the floor, he moves a! screen so 
that it falls over her. In great excitement he crawls under 
the screen (■which he calls a hlaniei), yelling^, "I'm climbing 
Up on top of you,” Then he tries to stani^ on the screen but 
breaks through, dropping one and a half feet, He craivls in 
dud eul through the hole and calls it a window. 

In the afternoon, at home, wandering around in a daze "ns 
if hypnotized," he asks hia mother 'what the difference between 
people and animals is end seems especially interested in auimnls 
w/iick jump afi others, such as tigers nnd dogs. 

(He is coercive, aggressive, intrusive in thoughts and acts 
which imply; making Pr smoke the burning end of a cigarette, 
startling teasing, fooling her and climbing on top of her, A 
sexual meaning is discernible—underneath the screen he Cries 
(0 climb "on top" of the psychiatrist calling the screen n 
"blAnkeC." ta he afraid of the animal, the tiger, in hitnieiff) 

III 

"When I put the screen over you, were yon all buruing upf“ 
“Was your house ever burnt upf" "My house wns never burnt 
up." "I want to 'go to the toilet." 

(Note the associations—sexual act: burning; burning body; 
burning house; also the urinary urge at this moment.) 

Ac home, just before falling asleep, he again refers to nn 
animal aggression. "Cats are made the same ns dogs and dogs 
are made the same as cats." "Can dogs climb trees?" "Why 
do they like to chase cats?" 

IV 

"I would like to set the whole ItiUding on fire" "I’m. going 
to set fire to your skirt." 

"Let's build a castle," 

(Note the association—setting fire to building: setting fire 
to psychiatrist's skirt. In view of this repeated analogy, we 
may expect an analogy of—building a castle: building a body,) 
In the evening, asking again where there arc tigeca, he 
says to his mother, "The night ia attached to the day. The 
day is attached to the night. The sun Is attached to the sky." 

(The constructive idea of building a castle has a counter¬ 
part in that of a coherent universe.) 
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V 

"Could you smoke the cigarette from the >vrong (burttinff) 
euilf’-’ 

"I’m going to undress you. I’m going to hum you.’" 

"Let's build a castle.” 

VI 

‘I want to smoke" {takes one puiF anxiously}. "That's 
enough.—Do firemen ever get oh firef” 

Hits a cigarette with a bar. 'Is It dead now?” (burning! 
dying) "What part of a cigarette burna?—What parts of a 
house burn?" (burning cigarette = dying cigarette; burned 
house = dying house?; burned body = dying body?) 

Stamps his, feet and yells, "I am not going to leave till you 
build a castle.” 

VII 

"You smoke a cigarette while you build a castle.” (The 
destructive and the constructive ideas merge; see VIII and 
IX.) 

"Would you turn into ashes if you would burn?" 

He throws n ball of plasticine at Ps, yelling ‘‘I will hurt 
you and you will hurt me.” After she has "hurl” him, he 
puts the chair in front of her, "You are in jail.’' 

"Please viaik vfith a creepy nualk" 

"There was a lady nubo fell oat of the hotel >ivitidow and 
she broke her hands, her legs, her body, her head, Wasn't 
that terrible?” 

"We don-'t need a castle today." 

(He wants Ps to walk in a creepy walk, which means to be 
an old Woman, and he makes her hurt him and be put in 
prison. Is this the inversion in piny of the fear which governs 
him, namely, that he will be put in jail [coffin, dark place, 
tomb] for having killed his grandmother by playfully threat¬ 
ening to jump out of the window?) 

VIII 

He bits the castle, with the words, "Does that hurt?” 
(Confirms the association—house: body.) 

IX 

"You s/noke four cigarettes at once and build a castle that 
is round and has b door at each end.” 
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He tries to light a. match by stroking Ps'a cheek and by placing 
a match in her nostril. ‘'Let’s have a big flame.” 

Three times Ps builds a castle and three times lie steps on 
a table and jumps on the blocks. From there he tries to jump 
on Ps. 

(Repetjtions with “orgiastic” dimensions; four cigarettes 
burn; three castles are destroyed; he tries to jump on Ps and 
actually to set Are to her.) 

On Day III, the first association of burning and coitus had 
been followed by the wish to go to the toilet. Ever since, the 
psychiatrist had noticed a Certain genital excitability in the boy 
as manifested in his repeated sudden urge to urinate, and in 
his clutching his penis. She now gives him a first interpretation 
by way of asking him whether to burn something, to destroy 
something, and to scare or jump on a woman gives him sensa¬ 
tions in his penis. She thus approaches what must be most 
unconscious and least communicable to him and, furthermore, 
can be assumed to be one of the outstonding etiological factors 
in his sickness, namely, the strong pholiic-locomotor emphasis 
at the time of the grandmother's death (ond ever since). 

To this question, Fred, surprised, reacts much like Dick “/ 
wish I viers a liule fftrlj’ he says. Then, transferring this 
idea of partial self-destruction and self-victimization to the 
house, the representative in play of a restituted body, he points 
to one of the longer blocks on thd castle and asks, "Why Is 
this sticking out?” He pushes it back. "Will that hurt the 
castle ?’’ "Have you got a saw? I want to saw this oR." 
He pushes a long block against it. “Does that hurt the castle?" 

(He thus seems to experiment with the two aspects of the 
possession of a penis: who is hurt more, the male who loses 
it, or the female against whom it is used?) 

Pi does not give him this explanation but merely remarks, 
"A castle made out of blocks falls apart rather easily. It 
La different from a person’s body which can not fall opart 
in the same way." “Why doesn't it fall apart?" he asks, “Be¬ 
cause the body has grown that way itself; every part is needed.” 
He doubts, not without reason: "You need your eyes, Will 
your eye drop out?” “No—your eye won't drop out." “When 
it gets black and blue—whnt happens then?" "If your eye 
gets black and blue it heals," 

In leaving Ps on this day, Fred says to hia mother In nn 
enthusiastic lone, "It’s the biggest castle we have ever built," 
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(The castle was not bigger, bat the interpretation had made 
the restitution more convmcJng.) 

X 

With ihia reaaeuring contact the themes of burning and build¬ 
ing lose their central position in Fred's play with the therapist. 
Another content, more clearly betraying the fear of the dead 
grandmother, takes their place. 

(We Consider the fact that the content changes and ap- 
proQcha pathogenic materiel more courageoualy, a sign that 
the right interpretation took place at the right time.) 

Fred now playa that an imaginary laJy who is far nway 
tries to call up 15 times a day. He wants Pi to go over to 
the liouse of that lady and break her telephone because the 
lady tries to call and to tell Kim that she Is going to come and 
set him on dre or that she is going to send a policeman to 
arrest him. (We remember he had tried to set the psychiatrist 
on die nnd, in Hour VII had jailed her, asking her to "walk 
with a creepy walk.") "Wc had better go off on a long journey 
so tliat when she comes i/ie •ufon'l find uj here. Wc had belter 
take twelve gallons of gas." 

While the imaginary overland connection to the lady takes 
the Center of his play with the psychiatrist, at home his Interest 
shifts to communication with heaven. “How does Ood tell you 
to bo good? Heaven' is higher than the clouds." As if inci¬ 
dentally, he also for the first time begins to ask about hia 
ffraiulinotherf what she would look like now^ would she look 
old, etc. 

Soon Ps thinks the lime has come to talk about the grand¬ 
mother. Using his auggeation to write his name on n black¬ 
board, she asks for his father’s nome, his mother’s name, hia 
grandmother's name, and when he pronounces the Jotter with 
special tenderness, she adds quietly, "Your ffrandinother died, 
didn’t she?” Fred explodes, "No, she didn't die—she went 
jivvay— didn’t she go avjayj fPhy did she dief She was 
sick in my house. Did she die in my house? la she in my 
house now? Well, where is she? Do you mean that I wiJI 
never see her again? Let me see her." 

Pj explains to him the impossibility of hia wiah, and in 
epilc of his seeming to lose interest abruptly, insists on telling 
him tlifit he must be thinking that he had done some harm to 
his grandmother. He answers decisively, "No—I didn’t do 
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snyChing to her," but then acts out his confession, as most 
children and some adults do; He climbs on the table (a con¬ 
ference table), stamps up and down the full length of it, and 
yells, "Who is making that noise? Can they hear it outside? 

What will they do if it disturbs (hem? If they did come in 
I wouldn't be quiet." Then menacingly coming up to the end 
of the table where Ps is sitting, he suddenly crouches down, 
climbs into her lap, and says quietly and anxiously, “Why 
did I stop here?” Ps repeats her explanation. 

In the evening of this day at home, the boy begins to mourn 
as if he had never heard before that his grandmother was 
dead, He cried incessantly, asfced why the grandmother had 
died, and why they hadn't taken her to the hospital to save 
her. "I would ')ike to open grandmother’s grave and see 
what she looks like, I will bring all of the doctors in the 
world here to make her heart go again." And then, with a 
scientific sublimation of the destructive impulse, he exiaimed: 

"/ would like to cut her body to fiicces aiid see w/idl it looks 
like inside," 

In the night he soiled himself. The next morning he didn't 
remember what day it was or what time of the day, and after 
having vomited, he slept far into the day. To his mother lie 
said, “Supposing you would break your neck, you know what 
1 would do? I would put it together again." 

2 . 

Fred’s treatment was not completed when his first psyclioanalyst 
left the city. She had been able to bring back to his memory tlic 
details of his grandmother’s death and to discuss with him the 
phallis-locomotor tension of his maturational stage, which had made 
him associate aggressive and phallic intentions as characterizing a 
bad boy. However, it was obvious that other sources of tension of 
the period in question had not been verbalized. Also, as the psy¬ 
chiatrist suggests, it may be that the playful aggression allowed to 
this child in analysis made the transference too realistic and per¬ 
mitted the accumulation in Fred of guilt feelings concerning the 
psychiatrist similar to those concerning the grandmother. In anj' 
event, after the psychiatrist had left town, Fred began to speak of 
her with the same words which he had always used to characterize 
his relationship to his grandmother ('*Why has *my friend’ gone 
away? ), and had' a severe epilepttc attack (the first one since the 
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beginning of the treatment) five days after the departure, thus re¬ 
peating the pattern dying five days after a beloved person whom 
one had attacked goes on a long journey/’ 

After this attack, I took Fred over for treatment. The difference 
in the transference became obvious soon. Fred had a period of what 
one might call an infantile homosexual panic. After the first hour 
virith me, he insisted in retrospect that at the time of his latest 
liospitalization nioi nurses had taken his temperature aJl n/ght and 
didn t let him sleep, This of course did not correspond to the facts 
since he had been taken care of entirely by female nurses who had 
taken his temperature only once during the night. But to this 
phantasy there corresponded the first game he played with me dur¬ 
ing my first contact with him. Out of plasticine he formed "snakes” 
or “worms” and tried to get behind me so that they could bite my 
buttocks. (Remember how, in his play with the woman psychiatrist 
in a similar twofold representation he had jailed the old lady, then 
phantasied that an old lady was going to Jail him). Correspondingly, 
at home, his relationship to his father changed. He would without 
provocation repeat, "Don’t lottck me, Daddy" and especially when 
awakening from his nap he would experience and express moments 
of depersonalization—“I don’t want you to come near me, Daddy. 
Where am I? Wliere is our home? I don't.see well. Is everything 
all right? Everything looks bigger. Something is hanging from the 
walls awfully big and crooked.” He also began to look intently at 
his father, remarking, "Grandmother looked just like Daddy" (We 
see that the m.in therapist not only attracted another [homosexual] 
transference but by hia very existence brought about the manifesta¬ 
tion of the corresponding [previously latent] conflicts at home). 

In the meantime I questioned the mother again about the weeks 
preceding the first attack because it seemed that Fred’s guilt feeling 
was not entirely covered by the explanation of the crime which he 
felt he had committed against tile grandmother. Only against sei'ere 
emotional resistance did the mother reveal an incident which had 
occurred about one week before the grandmother’s dramatic heart 
attack. A toy had “inadvertently” flown from Fred’s hand, hit his 
mother in the face and loosened one of her front teeth. Iiritable 
as she may have been because of the special pressure which the 
grandmother’s visit exerted on the home, and also worried for the 
precious front tooth, the mother had punished Fred corporally for 
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fhe iirst time in his life. As she described thisj Fred's transference 
to both the woman psychiatrist and to me appeared in a new light 
—the crime complex established in connection with the grandmother's 
death obviously had irradiated, in retrospect and prospect, to include 
guilt feelings toward both father and mother and expectations of 
danger for and from the side of both. (It will be remembered that 
against his father he never had dared to express aggression as he 
had so liberally done with women.) 

I shall report here the way in which the transference of one of 
these irradiations manifested itself in his first epileptic (minor) 
spell in our offices. 

During the first weeks of his treatment with me, we had in 
accordance with his wish played dominoes. The possession of the 
double black, so he had decided, determined who had the first move, 
If he were not in possession of it and whenever he lost a game, 
he became angry and pale. I tried (as far as he, a good player, 
let me) to increase the number of his defeats gradually, in the hope 
of being able to observe the coming and going of an attack under 
emotional conditions approximately known to me. One day the 
threshold seemed reached. Fred had lost again and at a time during 
the hour when he could not hope to make up for it. Suddenly he 
got up, took a rubber Popeye doll and hit me in the face with it; 
then he stiffened, got pale, his eyes stared for a fraction of a second, 
and' he vomited. He had hardly recovered when he said in a most 
pathetically urgent tone of voice, "Lefs go on playing" He hur¬ 
riedly built up his domino figures in front of him in a rectangle 
and in such a way that the signs pointed inward ; he, their possessor, 
would have to lie inside of his configuration (like a dead person in 
a coffin) in order to read them. Fully conscious, he now recognized 
the queer configuration and gave me the look of a cornered animal. 
I pointed out to him that every time he hit somebody he felt that 
he must die. He confirmed this by asking breathlessly, "Must If" 
1 explained to him the historical connection between these feelings 
and the death of his grandmother, whose coffin he had seen. "Yes," 
he said, a little embarrassed because up to now in spite of the 
mourning episode he had insisted that the grandmother liad gone 
on a trip. I furthermore pointed to the similarity between his attack 
on my face during a game and the attack on his mother's face a 
week before the grandmother’s fatal attack. It appeared that lie 
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could not remember the attack oa his mother while he seemed never 
to have forgotten the episodes relating to his grandmother. That 
the mother, too, mipht die as a consequence of the (earlier) aggres¬ 
sive acts and phantasies was obviously the deepest danger threatening 
him. This, too, was pointed out. 

Beginning with this episode a scries of interpretations used si>eci/{c 
motnents to bring his fear of death into relation zvith hh strong 
impulses and his low anxiety threshold. 

The effect of such interpretational steps can best be illustrated 
by an episode which occurred a few days after the interpretation 
reported above. In the afternoon Fred’^s mother, fatigued, was lying 
on a couch, Fred stood in the doorway and looked at her. Suddenly 
he said slowly, * Only a very bad boy would like now to jump on 
you and step on you, only a very bad boy would want that, isn't 
that so, mummy?” The mother, to whom I had explained some 
of the boy’s problems, laughed and' replied, “Oh no, quite a good 
boy might think that, but, of course, he would know that he did not 
really want to do it." This conversation established a relationship 
between mother and son which made it increasingly possible for 
him to tell her, especially when he felt as if an attack were approach¬ 
ing, of his aggressions, anxieties, and religious scruples, all of which 
she learned to handle as well as her own attitude toward death 
permitted. At the same time she could apply in such instances cer¬ 
tain preventive measures recommended by pediatricians, 

We sec what the interpretation had done. It had used the highly 
affective moment {namely the repetition in transference of a scene 
which the memory resisted) to verbalize for him his impulses against 
the protecting mother—impulses derived from the same source as 
those which had “killed" the grandmother arid thus might bring 
about the mother's death. These impulses could now be admitted 
to consciousness, faced with the superior intelligence of his increased 
age, understood as more magic than real and even admitted to the 
mother, who far from either wildly punishing or lightly approving, 
understood and offered help. Such experiences are an inducement 
to further transferences, confessions, and conversations, which of 
course included Fred's aggressions against his father which conse¬ 
quently were most consistently transferred to the therapist not with¬ 
out leading to a major attack five days after this therapist, too, had 
gone on a trip (from which he returned, however). Thus, while 
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hislorical yetiUiy had emphasliced the grandmother’s death as the 
trigger stimulus mobilizing Fred’s epileptic reaction, analysis proved 
Fred's sadistic wishes against his mother and death wishes against 
his father to be the psychological redity of his maturational stage 
which had made him susceptible for the traumatic event of the 
grandmother’s death. misunderstanding of the causal connec¬ 
tion of what had happened to the grandmother and what he had 
done to her was transferred and interpreted first; what he was 
afraid might happen to the mother because of his deeds and wishes, 
next; while the most-dreaded and most deeply repressed aggression 
against the providers, father and God (the latter now united in 
heaven with the revengeful grandmother), could be approached only 
later. During this latter stage, his persistent attempts at building 
configurations of a safer body and a safer world, led to tlie construc¬ 
tion (Figure 4). At the same time he day-dreamed of a compromise 
with God; why not eliminate death and birth, he asked him. Let 
children grow up and down, up and down, indefinitely. The block 
construction says the same in spatial projection; from a firm funda¬ 
ment roads lead away in two directions, but both come back and 
close the circle of safety—an earthly infinity. 

In the course of these events Fred's attacks became fewer and 
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1. The patient on first admission to the hospital was three yearsK 
one and one-half months of age. His family history showed nothing 
of significance to the present illness. Birth was lull term, normal 
spontaneous delivery. The boy weighed 7.5 pounds, bre.-ithed and 
cried spontaneously. There was no cyanosis and no convulsions. 
The neonatal period was normal. No breast feeding. The develop¬ 
mental history too seems normal, with several attacks of sore throat 
and fever, once followed by a mild otitis media. At one and a half 
years of age and at two years of age the boy fell down a flight of 
stairs. 

The first convulsion (five a.m.), two and a half months before 
admission, lasted 20 minutes; the second convulsion (one month 
later, 45 minutes. The third convulsion (at eighty-thirty p.m.) 
was described as follows: The patient cried out and vomited— 
twitching of eyes and mouth on right—then clonic convulsions of 
right arm and both legs—frothing at mouth—eyes turned to right 
—urinated—convulsion continued with violent twitching entire right 
side intermittently until morphine and scopolamine were given at 
eleven p.m. Twitching continued until admission at one a.m, 

On admission and on subsequent days, physical examination was 
entirely negative with the exception that on admission, while in 
coma, deep reflexes and cremasteric reflexes were temporarily absent 
and there was a temporary positive Babinski reflex on the right. 
Laboratory studies, too, including lumbar puncture and fasting blood 
sugar, were negative with the exception of a moderate secondary 
anemia. 

In the two and a half years following the first admission he had 
two convulsions, the first after finding the body of a dead mole, and 
the second immediately after inadvertently killing a butterfly. His 
sixth convulsion took place about a year later. He has continued 
to have '‘staring” spells and also occ^ional periods when he seems 
frightened and disorientated, usually preceded by vomiting. When 
he is entirely well he gets excellent grades at school' and appears to 
make a good social adjustment outside the home. 

The diagnosis from the medical record is idiopathic epilepsy with 
psychic stimulus as the precipitating factor and organic background 
not unlikely. 

On several occasions the convulsions were observed to begin in the 
right hand, in twitching about the mouth, and once in the right 
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eyelid. Same of the attacks have involved the right aide much more 
than iho left, especially the right arnii and the eyes have been ot- 
served deviated to the riglit. During one attack the right pupil was 
greater than the Iclt, and after two attacks there was transient posi¬ 
tive Babinski reaction, once on the right and once bilateral. 

2. The term ^ idiopathic epilepsy" is used to describe a syndrome, 
fairly clearly defined clinically hut, as the term "idiopathic" indicates, 
ctiologicnlly obscure. li.xaminBtion of the brain at autopsy in such 
cases, may reveal congenital abnormiUity, the scar of birth injury or 
of post-natal injury or infection, or occasionally an unsuspected 
tumor, wliilc not infrequently careful study fails to demonstrate 
any abnormality which could be considered as an etiological factor. 
The capacity to react with a convulsive seizure is normal for man 
and for mammals in general, as well as for many of the lower 
vertebrates, under appropriate stimulus such as electrical or pharma¬ 
cological stimulation. The threshold for the convulsive response may 
be lowered by various irreversible structural lesions (scars, brain 
tumors, etc.) or by rcveraible chemical alterations (hypoglycemia, 
anoxemia, etc,). 

An "epileptic" may be described as an individual whose threshold 
is permanently or temporarily lowered so th.'it stimuli which in the 
average individual would not result in an attack (either grand mal 
or petit mal) frequently precipitate a seizure. The onset of an acute 
infection and the accentuation of an emotional conflict are common 
precipitating factors, which may become effective in cases with gross 
pathology of the brain, such as scar or tumor, as vvell as in the cases 
in which the predisposing factors are much more obscure. 

In the case of the four year old- child here described no final 
decision can yet be reached regarding etiology. The convulsions arc 
typical grand mal seizures and the minor attacks consistent with 
petit mal and psychomotor seizures. The tendency for the attacks 
to start on the right side and to be most prominent on the right, 
together with the right Babinski reflex observed once, immediately 
after an attack, and the inequality of the pupils observed in another 
attack suggest the possibility of cerebral pathology (congenital 
abnormality, old scar or slowly growing tumor) in the left hemi¬ 
sphere as a predisposing factor, while the clinical history and the 
special psychological studies make it clear that emotional conflict is 
frequently the precipitating factor. 
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Whether such conflict as this boy exhibited could precipitate a 
convulsion in a child without disturbance of the central nervous 
system other than that accompanying the emotional conflict itself 
must remain an open question. It should be pointed out, however, 
that whether the conflict results in convulsion or other bodily mani¬ 
festations, insight into the psychodynamics of the conflict is essential 
to the understanding and treatment of the emotional immaturity 
and social maladjustment which are on the basis of the conflict itself. 
The seizures from this point of view, when Induced by emotional 
stress, may be looked upon as psychosomatic crises which in other 
individuals, differently constituted, might become manifest through 
other organ systems, cardiovascular, gastrointestinal, etc., including 
the psychic sphere, as in “psychomotor attacks” and "epileptic fugues.” 



IV. CONCLUSION 
A. 

The psychoanalytic attributes of our material are on the whole the 
mechanisms first described by Freud as resistance, transference, and 
regression. They appear in the interplay of social, verbal,, spatial, 
and bodily forms of expression. 

To begin with the verbal, the very first words spoken by our 
patients on meeting us, betrayed their dominant system of defense; 

John, we remember, appeared armed to the teeth. Asked 
whom he was going to kill, he answered, "me '"—with one mono¬ 
syllable betraying the ‘Uuruinfi agaiMl himself" of all the hate 
which his secret and other, less canacious reasons prevented 
him from expressing directly. Mary, however, did not say 
anything to the therapist until she had regained all her stub¬ 
born superiority. She only talked to her mother, in lisping, 
'wJsinisjg boby talk. We would not be surprised to find her 
use deliberate regression paired with stubbornnesa as a defense 
even in riper years. D/riV greeting "are your eyes ail right?" 
makes the therapist the patient and the patient the therapist, 

It represents what Anno Freud calls "the identification with 
the (here potential) aggressor" and contains the projective’ 
introjeeiive mechanisms which prove so strong during Uter 
observations,—first words are not recorded.) 

Robbed or about to be robbed of the protective aura of maternal 
presence, how do our patients <tc/ m sfacef 

John's mother is nowhere near. While his eyes are evasive, 
his skin pale, he moves with unafraid strides. But he has sur¬ 
rounded himself with a tayeT\ of weapons. (He is the delin¬ 
quent, afraid of further castration. His recent circumcision 
had been explained to him as a consequence of (he fact (hat 
he had "played with himself," a fact which vrill have to be 
analyzed immedintely after the resistance nearest to conscious¬ 
ness; namely, the secret, is worked through.) Mary, on enter¬ 
ing wr(h her mother, throws one mischievoua glance across 
the room toward the therapist, then closes eyes and ears and 
almost d'uappears in the moternal skirt, holding the mother 
near the door. (She acts with hysterical drarnatization and 
phobic avoidance. Ambivalent flight to her mother after a 
play disturbance with the father and with boys in a play group 
will prove to be her problem.) Dick, however, with hurried 
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determiaation leaves his mother and pasjes by the therapist as 
if not interested in her, (Interest in the female body vrill 
immediately begin to dominate his play,) Fred, finally after 
some dlEused handling of the toys, yoeg ripht for the psychi¬ 
atrist’s body. (Playful attack, in Me case, will prove to be 
the defense against bis fear of being attacked and of suffering 
an "Internallaed" [epileptic] attack.) 

It is in the metaphoric and symbolical use of toys that all these 
defenses are first caught off guard; in the microsphere the child docs 
what he does not dare to do in reality: 

John, in the macrosphere armed against doctors and police, 
in playing ''delivers'’ his secret, although only in metaphoric 
allusion, Mary, the bashfat one, has a moment of mischievous 
hilarity in pushing the toys and finally the toy train, although 
usine a protective extensian ta doing so, Dick, so i/tdi^erent 
toward mother and psychiatrist, has many urgent questions 
about the toy cars, in which he plainly alludes to the female 
body. Fred, the killer, passionately wants to build a house— 
to restore a body, as we were able to translate the symbolism 
of his play^ 

Each one of these indirect admissions in the microspherc is an 
element in a personal transference: 

John, In delivering his secret metaphorically, gives the thera¬ 
pist what in reality is the father's. Mary betrays her playful 
interest in her father end in boys and (during the second 
contact) takes revenge on the therapist for a scene in which 
her father had reacted with irritability to her interest in him. 

Dick takes a little longer to express the more regressive wish 
to bite the mother's body, In the words, "I want to bite your 
buttons," Fred, after having “hurt” the therapist, wants her 
to "walk with a creepy walk" like the grandmother, 

It is a question, partly only of wx)rds, v/hich of the tricks of play 
language we are to call symbolic or metaphoric, which to consider 
analogies or allusions. A symbol, it seems, should be definitely of 
a higher order, very condensed and abstracted in its form, super- 
individual in its meaning and treated with a high degree of affectual 
inhibition and sublimation, 

Mary, who suffered a play disruption when overturning the 
toy train, develops a raptured admiration for shining locomo- 
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lives. Her first question on seeing me weeks later concerns 
the locomotive of the train which took me south, Her F in the 
meantime had regained her friendship by joint visits to train- 
yards. “Shining locomotive” has become o symbol of admired 
paternal power. 

It will take some careful study to denote how early true symbols 
appear in play and what their fore-runners arc. "Metaphoric” is an 
appealing parallel to "transference” (metapherein—to transfer); 
"allusion” has "play” in it (alludere —to play with). At the moment 
I would say that the play acta reported are analogies to conflict 
situations. The children unconsciously allude to them by transferring 
their ambivalence toward their parents onto the therapist and by 
representing other aspects of the conflict metaphorically in play. 

But a child seems to be able to solve a problem in play or other 
activities only inasfar as the traumatic event alluded to mainly con¬ 
sisted of an enforced passhity, a violation by a superior force. 

Mary, whose Indignatioo with her irritable father and fear 
of operation arc greater than her guilt, con “solve” her problem 
on the second day, at least enough to meet constructively an 
Improved home situation. 

Inasfar as the trauma involves "blood guilt,” the primitive feeling 
of having magically violated an ambivalently loved person, only a 
conscious, verbally communicated "yes, yes—no, no” can bring relief. 
This need, becoming urgent with the successful although first un¬ 
conscious allusion to the conflict, drives some patients from the 
treacherous play back into symptom and regression. At this point we 
offer interpretation as a help toward communication. 

3ohn, asked to name the uncles, answers with his symptom 
(defecation) and reasserts his defense — "me!' Mary becomes 
stiff, blind, and dumb with anxiety when the toy train over¬ 
turns. Dicij after having confessed that he wanted to bite 
the therapist's buttons, appears wrapped in clothes, in silence 
and in apathy. Fred gives roe the first opportunity to observe 
one of his minor epileptic spells after having hit me in the 
face as he had done to bis mother. 

The play, we see, indicates the need which Is both intensified 
("ready to have its correlative feelings aroused”) and in a state of 
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suppression; the form of the elisruption alludes to the danger which 
would follow the fulfillment of the need. 

John's "me" indicates, that once his secret was revealed, 
something terrible would happen and that he preferred to be 
the victim, Mary dramatizes that, if she is too much of a tom¬ 
boy and dnres to envy the male his nnntomicnl share, some¬ 
thing similar to what already has happened to foot and genitals 
will] on the occasion of the threatened operation, happen to 
other parts of her body. Dl'cii indicates that according to "an 
eye for an eye" he will be what his oral jealousy makes him 
wish his sister to be, namely, an unborn nothing, Fred in his 
arrangement of dominoes, confesses his expectation of death as 
a punishment or atonement for aggression, 

All of this, of course, gives us only a first impression and allows 
only for tentative conclusions in regard to the degree of ewotional 
arrest, the depth of regression, the weakness of the defenses, the 
rigidity of conscience, etc. On the one hand we weigh these im¬ 
pressions against the obstacles and weaknesses in the environment as 
transmitted by the parents; on the other hand, wc have to reconstruct 
the degree of development attained when the arrest and the re¬ 
gression occurred, and weigh this positive aspect against the chances 
for our getting the environment ready to help the child beyond ar¬ 
rest and fixation when we succeed in making him set his face again 
toward the future. 


B. 

The goal of this description was a presentation of empirical data 
which (j^) would allow the therapist and his study group to account 
for some of their diagnostic habits, and (i) could be of didactic- 
comparative use for non-therapeutic psychologists. However, clinical 
description, even where more skillfully handled, can only approxi¬ 
mate such goals; and once such approximation is attempted, the 
focus shifts from the larger theoretical implications to the details of 
observation on which first conceptual steps can be based. 

It seems advisable in conclusion to point to some of the practical 
and therapeutic aspects of our material. 

Our “short stories" may have given the reader the impression that 
the psychoanalysis of a child is characterized throughout by high 
tension and by a rapid succession of dramatic insights. This is not 
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the case. After our interpretations have Ic<l to relieving communica¬ 
tion and' to promising improvement, long periods follow which are 
quiet, peaceful, even dull. The child plays, builds, paints, writes, 
and discusses whatever he pleases as long as his guilt and anxiety 
allow him to do so. Such periods mean recovery for the child, more 
intimate and slowly growing insight to the therapist. But the 
therapist by no means accompanies the child's acts with running 
interpretative commentary. Interpretations to children are rare and 
on the whole underlie the following guiding principles, They point 
out symptoms of disruption throughout the patient’s life and sum 
up the problem behind them as it has been reconstructed on the 
basis of recent observation. However, they do not translate to the 
child the meaning of any playfully or skillfully accomplished act. 
Verbal self-consciousncas in conditioning connection with playful 
activities is not desired; for these very activities must help the child 
later to contact the fields of cultural value, in whicli alone he can 
really find a recovery without self-consciousness. There are also no 
attempts at arguing for an interpretation by transmitting to the child 
the details of its derivation. The interpretation will be accepted by 
the child if both the cliild and the therapist are intellectually and 
emotionally ready for it; which means for the therapist if he is in 
the right mood and frame of mind to put his insight into coherent, 
constructive, and understandable words. 

This point deserves emphasis In conclusion. Throughout a tedious 
piece of writing I have paid compulsive attention to details of clinical 
reasoning. An analytical instrument was to be demonstrated. But 
to learn to know the properties and the range of an instrument is 
one thing—to learn to use it unself-consciously and firmly, another. 
It is good to be explicit for the sake of training; for the sake of 
therapy, it is necessary to act with intuitive regard for implied prob¬ 
abilities and possibilities. The scientific world wants to know why 
we are so sure to be on the right track; the patients only that we are 
sure. Few patients (and they are apt to argue and doubt) want to 
know whether or not our interpretations are scientifically true; most 
patients arc satisfied that they feel true and that they ffive meaning 
to suffering. Except where the parent already has learned to expect 
tlii.s meaning from elaborate analysis and synthesis, increased 
scientific conscientiousness on the part of the therapist by no means 
necessarily conveys a feeling of security to him. Some groups of 
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parents and adult patients, it is true, share the specialist's delight 
in new terminological, experimental, statistical rituals, The majority 
are bewildered by them. The conceptual frames of therapeutic 
habits, it must often seem to them, arc like the microspherc in play, 
into which wc project complex reality in order to have oUr wishes 
for omnipotence come true according to the less refractory micro- 
cosmic law and language. By reprojccting our interpretation into 
the macrosphere of social reality we are able to observe whether or 
not it provided constructive meaning within the patient’s culture. 
By correlating it with those of other conceptual microspheces which 
have been longer and more consistently corrected by systematic ex¬ 
perimental reprojection into physical reality we may see how scien¬ 
tific we are. But only if and where science will prove dominant over 
other sources of psychological strength will the scientific attitude in 
therapy also necessarily be the efficient one. 

C. 

It is an intriguing idea that even where nobody sees it or does 
anything about it children proceed to express their vital problems 
in the metaphoric language of play—more consistently and less self* 
consciously than they are able or willing to in words. 

To be observed when playing is natural for children? it does not 
have to wait for the family's clinical surrender. If we can establish 
the language of play with its various cultural and age dialccts^^ wc 
may be able to approach the problem why it is that certain children 
live undamaged through what seem to be neurotic episodes and 
how early neurotic children may indicate that they have reached a 
deadlock. 

This objective becomes important at a time when there is in¬ 
creasing awareness of both the extent of mental suffering and the 
impracticability and social deficiency of the alleviating techniques. 
Their results point to childhood as the possibly more economic time 
of correction. 

“In connection with Jean Walker MscFarUne’s guidance study (12) 

I am having the opportunity to collect in regular intervals microcosmic 
constructions of two hundred unselected children of the pre-adoleacent age 
and to enter into a developmental and statiatical appraisal of some of the 
play metaphors first encountered in clinical work. Wlint sort of test 
can be based on such material is still a debatable question. At any rate 
my contribution to H, A. Murray’s "Explorations ifi Pmonnfity" is not as 
It has been titled a “Dramatic Production Teit" bat a clinical exploration. 
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The neurotic adult has usually tnade his choice of vocation and 
marriage companion on the basis of his neurosis. Both are en¬ 
dangered when that basis is reconsidered. The child's choices (ex¬ 
cept for that of his parents) arc still preliminary; the changes we 
effect only replace changes which would occur with less planning. 
Furthermore, the adult patient usually develops a therapeutic de¬ 
pendency bn his therapist, a dependency which every observing person 
will agree, often persists in the cured, and especially the much more 
frequent half-cured neurotic, in a form which differs irom a neurosis 
only in the degree of terminological rationalization. One reason 
for this embarrassing fact undoubtedly is the Impossibility, after 
one’s analysis, of settling one's grievances with the childhood parents 
and of beginning life again, where the old road to isolation branched 
off. One has only one childhood. That which was merely repressed 
from consciousness, after having been reasonably developed and ex¬ 
perienced, one may hope to liberate through analysis; but emotional 
impoverishment in childhood is incurable in later life, and to face 
the fact that one is crippled to the extent of having had the wrong 
childhood and to gain spiritually and intellectually from this fact is, 
after all, open to few. 

The child’s dependence, however, is his natural state. Transference 
in childhood' has a different connotation; it is of shorter duration 
and less consistent, and what is transferred can usually be retrans¬ 
ferred to the parents. The parents, in turn, are more accessible to 
correction and advice as long as they and the child are young, and 
small changes in the parents are often gratefully responded to by 
the child with obvious and' far-reaching improvements. Thus, what 
is delegated to the therapist can be returned to the home before the 
child’s personality development is completed and before all chances 
have been exhausted of identifying thoroughly with parents who are 
enlightened and live up to their capacity to love. 
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